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A train load of superb California White Pine 


logs on the way to our mill. 


It has ever been our aim to use only the best 
quality 


California White Pine 


From which to manufacture our justly 
famous 


Sash and Doors 


Satisfied users everywhere praise them. 





A few of these doors in stock will aid greatly 
in closing sales, bind your old customers and 
bring new ones. 


Let us tell you more about them. 





Weed Lumber Co. 


Weed, California. 








JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


% 0 U 
INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2'4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 1104 Spalding Bullding, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore, Seattle, Chicago, 


‘Sure-Fit 
Flooring” ™“* 


The kind that makes satisfied 
customers and brings you re- 
peat orders. 












Send today for samples and inspect the 
perfect matching of our choice 


BIRCH FLOORING 


OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


We also carry a full stock of everything 
in hemlock and hardwood lumber, lath, 
kiln dried basswood siding and ceiling 
and cedar products. 








Send us a list of your stock needs for 
quotations. Prompt shipments assured. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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OFFICES: EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
315 Dearborn St., 
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Editors. 


‘‘Lumberman, Chicago. °’ 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $4; CANADA, $6; IN THE 
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Subscriptions for less than a year are taken at the yearly 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1911, was 13,802. 


’ 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day 
of January, 1911. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























THE STUDY OF COSTS. 


The lumbermen of the United States are awakening to 
an unusual interest in the subject of cosis. Thev are 
learning in increasing numbers that in this is the solu 
tion of the price problem; that cost# must be determined 
before profits can intelligently be reckoned. This ten 
deney, however, is not peculiar to the lumber trade. It 
is found just as strongly outcropping in many other lines 
OY industry which have had trouble in locating their 
profits during the last few years of price fluctuation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week published a com 


pilation showing that many manufacturers in the yellow 


pine field have given consideration to this question 
lately. But the problem is larger than yellow pine, 
larger than any one wood; in fact, larger than the entire 
industry. It behooves every lumberman that operates a 
logging outfit, mill or yard to give his attention to the 
cost question; to seek enlightenment and to help his com 
Mastery of 


the subject will remove the chief existing obstacles to 


petitors through the mazes of cost figuring. 
profitable operation. Progress in this direction is more 
to be desired than any other one thing, as a means of 
placing the entire lumber industry on a sane, permanent 
and assuredly paying basis. 

Comparison with practice in other fields shows that 
lumbermen as a rule are not as far advanced in this 
branch of scientific management as are a number of 
other classes of manufacturers. This is attributable 
mainly to the difficulty involved in accurate cost ae 
counting in the lumber business. So many widely vari 
able quantities are to be considered that the propniem is 
shoved aside, if possible, to be considered at some other 
time, when trade is less satisfactory; it goes without say 
ing that nothing will be done when trade is better 

If every lumber producer knew what it cost him to 
make Jumber, and if producers could agree on the prope 


distribution of this cost among the various grades and 


sizes so that each item could be priced at a figure that 
would include its share of the manufacturing cost, the 
question of profits would take care of itself, regardless 
of competition between woods and districts, and regard 
less of the other depressing influences which are held re 
sponsible for the relatively low level of values, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this subject 
should be fully and freely ciscussed, and it will welcome 
communications from manufacturers and dealers which 


will throw additional light on the investigation 


ae 


FORESTRY IN QUEBEC. 


To those interested in the 





development of seientifie 


forestry the annual report of the minister of Jands and 


forests for the provinee of Quebec, covering the year 


1910, has unusual interest. This department of pro 
vineial government has jurisdietion over publie lands 
as well as woods and forests It reports a total in 
come from the forests of the province in 1910 of 
$1,033,895.54. In this the largest items are stumpage 
dues and ground rents, a small amount being repre 
sented by penalties for infringement of the forestry 
law. 

During 1910 many important changes in the adminis 
tration of Quebee’s lands and forests were made, This 
all 


parts of the province where suitable conditions for 


bureau has undertaken the establishing of farms in 


agriculture are found, Land is being surveyed and 


sold for agricultural use and every effort is being made 


to encourage the settlement of desirable tracts. 


Arrangements have been effected for more complete 
and energetic supervision over the conduet of lum 
hering operations which are subject to the increased 
tariffs and ground rents which are now in effect. 
Touching upon the question of forest fires Minister 
Allard lays great stress upon the importance of im 
proving the provincial organization for preventing 
and fighting fires. On the fire question he says: 

‘‘Lumbering operations well direeted and undet 
proper control can not injure the development or con 
servation of our forest wealth, but fire destroys every 
thing to the very humus covering the ground and 
behind it but 


solitude for centuries to come. 


Jenves calcined rocks and desolate 


”” 


The report contains tabulations showing revenue 
and its sources, letters patent issued, revised rules and 
regulations for the Forest Service, regulations of the 
school of forestry affiliated with Laval University, 


timber-entting regulations of the province, the report 


of the forest fire protection branch of the service, 
covering measures taken to prevent damage by all 
enemies of the forest and cemplete lists of employees 
of the department, together with a great volume of 
miscellaneous information, which shows the thorough 
system employed in handling the forest and land 
policies of Quebee, 
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PUBLICATION OF HARDWOOD GRADING RULES. 


Chairman E. V. Babcock likened the committee on hardwood inspection of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to a wart on a man’s nose 
something to look at and that’s about all. The committee recommended that 
progressive representatives of the various sections and branches of the hardwood 
trade be brought together for a friendly conference, the object of which would be 
to use one standard set of rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber. 

The grading of hardwoods was discussed by members on the floor, At a subse 
quent session representatives of the two organizations whose rules are now employed 
in the grading of hardwood lumber told of the work of their associations. A close 
examination of the statements made on behalf of the major hardwood association 
does not reveal obstacles of a character that may not be overcome. 

The suggestion made by the committee on hardwood inspection was indorsed 
and emphasized in the report of the committee on resolutions. The president of 
the association and its board of trustees are authorized and instructed to use all 
possible endeavor to bring about the conference proposed. 

The hardwood grading question unfortunately has been viewed in some respects 
as a political question, This is a wrong conception of it. It is purely an economic 
and business problem which will yield to ordinary, common-sense business treatment. 

Further action has not been taken by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, but the trade may depend upon that organization using its best 
endeavor to carry out successfully the program outlined in committee report and 
resolution. The plain, straightforward statements made by the representatives of 
the two hardwood associations are reproduced in the report of the meeting held at 
Washington last week apd are recommended to all concerned for their earnest 


consideration, 





A BAR TO PROGRESS. 


Fear of the future is the greatest obstacle to progress, the greatest enemy to 
humanity and the greatest detriment to a profitable and prosperous trade, The 
attention given to future probabilities or possibilities has resulted in centering 
thought in the future. Business can not be conducted successfully without paying 
some regard to the trend of the times, but it is just as inimical to progress to live 
wholly in the future as it is to live wholly in the present or the past. 

Speculators deal in futures. Business men should be concerned principally with 
the present and the immediate future. The virus of futurism—if the coinage be 
permissible—has permeated the entire fabrie of human endeavor, It is a dominat 
ing trait in social, business and political life. 

Auxious speculating in regard to crop outcome, the money situation or the enact 
ments of state or national legislators has caused many promising undertakings to 
fail through inaction. <A reckless disregard of the future is not and should not be 
counseled, but this idea of the commercial interests of a country so great as the 
United States perpetually waiting on the future should be discouraged. 

Fear of the future is due largely to prejudice or narrowness of mental vision. 
Seasons come in their natural order, The people of the country are increasing in 
numbers, in ability to produce and in desire to consume. The history of the human 
race has been a constant struggle upward. There is nothing new or novel about 
that phase of present-day affairs. There is nothing in it that should create fear. 

This is shown clearly in the attitude of business men toward certain statutors 
enactments which when proposed are regarded as destructive measures. Oppo 
sition to them should be voiced and the situation presented as clearly and ethically 
us practicable, but fear of the results of statutory enactments should not press 
upon the mental machinery of the progressive builder, If unjust or burdensome 
they can be repealed or modified. So in other lines. The almost world-wide 
distrust of the future is the outgrowth of an unconscious endeavor to live therein 
and to make one’s acts in life conform to the unknown and unknowable. 

Times are good, bad or indifferent, but progress is continuous. A comparison of 
the status of any industry, or of the condition of state and the individuals whieh 
make it, from deeade to deeade shows advancement. 





FURTHER CONCERNING CUTOVER TIMBER LANDS. 


When it is reflected, as was declared by John B. White, in Chicago, the other day, 
that much of the farming lands of the West now selling at or about $200 an acre were 
originally bought of the government at $1.25 within less than the last forty years, 
the prices at which cutover timberlands can today be bought in various parts of the 
country, notably the South, may very properly be regarded as distinetly nominal. 
When it is recalled, too, that the products of the one are or may be in direct compe 
tition with those of the other sections, the attractiveness accruing to the cutover 
lands as an investment becomes still more distinctly manifest. In the southern 
states, for instance, there is an estimated area of 22,000,000 acres of cutover tim 
ber lands, the major part of which is doubtless susceptible of cultivation at a hand 
some profit, To make these lands in the highest degree tillable it, however, will 
be necessary first to clear them of stumps and, if any, of undergrowth. 

The cost here has been estimated at from $15 to $20 an acre. But considering 
that in the case of yellow pine, for further example, the stumps when removed may 
be readily convertible into commercial products at a profit possibly aproximating 
the cost of such removal, even that rather formidable tax assumes anything but the 
serious aspect it otherwise would present. It is true, too, that cutover yellow pine 
lands require artificial fertilization, but here again now ruling purchase prices will 
justify not that alone but even further expenditures and still, comparatively, they will 
come cheap. Nor is this taking into the account the further fact that in the southern 
most belt more than one crop can be matured in a single season. 

The attainment of maximum results, it also appears, will necessitate certain pre- 
liminary and auxiliary enterprises, including facilities for the removal of stumps, 
their conversion into commercial produets and the manufacture at convenient points 
of artificial fertilizers. As a further sequence, then, those large interests, to profit 
by the future of this department of enterprise in the largest measure, will possibly 
not be content merely to offer the lands at nominal figures, but, by the means sug- 
gested, will command prices many fold higher than could be realized from them in 


the raw state. The colonist in the market to buy would naturally find lands much 
more attractive if maturely fitted for cultivation and with provision already made 
for conveniently available fertilizing supplies. To realize a maximum of returns 
from cutover lands, then, it perhaps will be advisable for holders to put them in a 
state of such advanced efficiency as to leave little else to be desired. It, of course, 
may, however, be objected that some, perhaps many, holders are not in position to 
incur these outlays satisfactorily and for that or some other reason they might prefer 
to sell at what they can get for the Jand as it is. On the other hand, it probably is 
also true that a class of purchasers would rather buy lands in the crude state and clear 
and otherwise develop them in their own jway and time. In either of these latter 
events, however, circumstances would govern, but without affecting the general propo 
sition that in any case the outlook for all concerned, including the states themselves, 
presents a prospect of profit and prosperity that is bright with promise. 





WHAT THE RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS ARE COMING TO. 


The retail association season of 1911 is practically over. All of the large inter- 
state associations and state associations have held their annual conventions and 
adjourned, and it is possible for those who were in touch with a large number of 
these meetings to make some estimate of what has been accomplished and to con 
sider what tendencies were displayed by speakers, officers and members. There is 
more or less change in the association attitude from year to year—not a deviation 
from original policy, but rather an enlargement of association purpose. 

In recent years there has been a marked tendency to make the retail association 
a retail affair in fact as well as in name—to discuss the practical problems that 
confront the retail merchant in lumber. It is a recognized fact that a large body 
of retailers are doing business on a small margin of profit. The discovery has been 
made that this is not entirely due to unfair competition, to business conditions and 
to other extraneous circumstances, but that the retailer possesses within himself the 
means of success or failure. The retailer who handles his commodity economically, 
who enforces collections with the best success, who eliminates or reduces long time 
credits, who generally employs progressive business methods, is worried less by what 
the other fellow may do. The retailer has discovered that there are other ways 
of getting a profit besides getting a price. very dollar saved in administration, 
in protecting against bad accounts, in the physical handling of lumber and in other 
details of a retail business is a dollar added to profits. The money saved by mutual 
insurance has all gone to the right side of the ledger, and it is only one medium 
through which the retailer can save and make money. 

The uptodate retail association of the present is endeavoring more and more to 
talk to the retailer about how to run his business rather than about how the other 
fellow ought to run his. The question of unethical shipments has had to be erowded 
a little to one side to make room for the discussion of such subjects as the eost of 
doing business. 

The association meeting is becoming something besides «a bureau of complaints 
It is becoming in fact a great university for the teaching of merchandizing methods. 
The result is that the present association program is approaching the inadequate, 
despite the fact that every effort is being made by association officials and compilers 
of association programs to eliminate the nonessential. The time was when the enter 
tainment feature often overshadowed the convention itself. Now, however, the enter 
tainment has been made the mere diversion that it should be. Despite, however, this 
economy of time, the association convention of today finds it impossible properly to 
discuss the problems that come before it. 

To say that the present two- or three-day convention is too brief to take care of 
the business that might well be crowded into the association meeting may be looked 
upon as a revolutionary statement. It is a fact that association men who have 
attended the association meetings have expressed but one regret—that discussion of 
important topies had to be eurtailed because of tie pressure of time. 

The present association meeting is a matter of considerable expense to the mem 
ber who attends. The sessions are generally held in a prominent hotel, whose pur 
pose, in some instances at least, appears to be to make hay while the sun shines. 
To enlarge the association program would increase this expense, and yet if the 
association continues to take up practical problems of the retail trade something 
amendatory will have to be done. The question naturally suggests itself:  ‘‘If 
increased time devoted to practical subjects means increased expense, nevertheless 
is it not worth the money???’ 

Someone may say that the number of the business sessions may be inereased or 
their duration lengthened. It is a faet, however, that there is a limit to the 
amount of business that an association crowd will transact in one day. Few men 
would be willing to sit morning, afternoon and evening at the feet of practical retail 
merchants to learn their methods and their ideas. The retailer comes to the associa 
tion meeting to combine business and pleasure, and there is a middle ground where 
the great bulk of the retailers stand and refuse to surrender entirely to the one or 
the other. 

The one-session idea is being tried by many retail associations, and with con 


siderable success. The Illinois association at its recent meeting went on record in 


favor of the one-session idea, The one-session instead of decreasing the amount of 
time devoted to association business really increases it. An association meeting 15 
like a physical body. It takes its time to attain momentum; and a recess generally 


breaks its continuity and requires a vast amount of effort to get it going again 


It is probable that three solid hours in a single session will accomplish more than 
ban) 


two two-hour sessions distributed through the day. Association men, therefore, lio 
want to see more time given to the discussion of retail problems will not be able 


to secure it by lengthening the programs or increasing the number of sessions 

The retail association is now attaining the highest apex of its efforts lo 
reiterate, it has ceased to be a bureau of complaints and has become a university. 
Retailers who attend the sessions are getting something for their money. ‘They 
are getting information that means dollars, if they will apply that information 
when they get home. They will not be able to apply all of it. Mueh is presented 
in the association program that is theoretical and beautiful, but because of local 
conditions if can not be put into practice. But these ideas are inspirational 
retailers, like other people who imagine themselves the victims of environment, 
sometimes remake that environment, or at least improve it. 
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The men who will arrange the association programs next year will be confronted 
by the problem of how to take care of a large amount of practical discussions. 
The man who heard the cost of doing business discussed at a convention this year 
regretted that the entire day could not be devoted to that one topic. The same is 
true of a large number of other topies that were discussed. There is the code of 
ethics, for instance. The men who attend the American Lumber Trades Congress 
as the accredited delegates of the retail associations should be thoroughly informed 
us to the attitude of their members on every paragraph of that instrument. It is 
to "become the common law of the lumber business and too much thought or attention 
can not be given to it. The best law is the one that is so clear, so unmistakable, 
that it seldom has to be invoked. The code of ethies is made not to be a remedy 
but a preventive. It provides a means of arbitratio# of disputes, but endeavors 
primarily to make arbitration unnecessary. It seeks to lay down rules upon which 
an order may properly be made instead of properly interpreted. It is a great, big, 
important document to all branches of the trade. Yet this year in many association 
meetings it had to be considered slightingly, or considered not at all, because of the 
press of other busmess. 

The program compilers will probably take their first step forward in the forma 
tion of a convention program by trying to economize time. Long convention reports 
might be printed and distributed in advance and their reading waived. While to 
delegate to the board of directors too much power might be dangerous, there is no 
doubt that the convention e 


masse often devotes hours to argument on matters of 
detail that eould well be handled by the board of directors. The man who becomes 
the captain of industry is the man who concerns himself with big things and 
delegates to others the little things, asking not for explanations but results. The 
board of directors is the servant of the whole association and the association might 
well assume the same attitude of the employer, electing good men and expecting 
them to transact the routine business of the organization. It is this routine busi 
ness, the reading of minutes, the long reports and the other minutiae, that wearies 
audiences and takes time. The officers of the association might well confine them- 
selves to a compact statement of what the association is doing and has attained 
rather than to an argumentative discussion of ethical propositions. 

The retail association member comes to the convention expecting to learn some 
thing, and every bit of routine detail that is eliminated to make room for practical 
discussion of practical problems is dollars in his pocket. Let the retail association 
stick to the university idea and increase the curriculum, The association men who 
this vear heard the cost of doing business discussed are coming back next year with 
some new ideas garnered from experience, It is to be hoped that there will be time 
to hear them and that they will be able to go home prepared to effect new econo 
mies, meanwhile inspiring other members to better methods of doing business, 

In taking up the consideration of practical problems of the retail trade the retail 
associittion has made its greatest step forward. It is to be hoped that next year 
the conservation of time by elimination of detail will be more evident. Retail men 
already testify to the great value of their associations to them. If the annual con 
vention shall become a school in which they learn new methods, new means, and 
exchange their own ideas for the advanced ideas of other men they will certainly be 


disposed to testify anew to the association os) benefits. 





THE FIRE INSURANCE SITUATION IN ILLINOIS. 


Nhe Ilinois legiskiture now has under consideration a bill to regulate the conduct of 
fire insurance companies doing business in the state. This measure, known as Senate 
bill No. 61, has been under investigation by a special committee on fire insurance leg 
islation selected by the Ilinois Manufacturers’ Association. The committee held a 
meeting at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, Saturday, March 4, and prepared amendments 
to the bill which are published in full elsewhere in this issue. 

The legislation recommended by ihe committee seems in all respects reasonable and 
should meet with the approval of lumbermen throughout the state. In support of the 
committees, however, it is urged that Illinois insurance rates in the aggregate are 15 
percent higher than they should be, and that Senate bill No, 61, in its present form, 
would establish a minimum Jevel and in many instances would increase existing rate. 
The amendment proposed by the committee would result in a gene ral reduction of 15 
percent and would make it possible to work out a reasonable basis of rates remunera 
tive to the insurance companies and at the same time fair to policy holders. 

Ilinois Jumbermen, who are buyers of insurance, should give this question their cou 
sideration and express their views directly to their representatives in the legislature. 


Only in this way can the adoption of reasonable legislation on the insurance question 


” assured 





CARRIERS YIELDING GRACEFULLY. 


\ecording to telegraphie advices from Washington, D. ©., the railroads have re 
ceived permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission to withdraw thet 
advanced rate tariffs filed in case 3,400, covering gencral increases in rates in Official 
Classification territory, such cancellation to become effective upon one day’s notice, 
Almost simultaneously with this report comes an announcement by President W. C. 
Brown, of the New York Central lines, explaining the attitude of the New York Cen 


tral & Hydson River railroad it 


cutting its dividend rate from 6 to 5 pereent, and 
declaring that the roads intend to aecept the decision of the Interstate Commeres 
Commission in good faith and put into effect every possible economy which will not 
‘result in injury to the property or impairment of the value of the serviee.’? Mr, 
Brown further declared that the railroads of the country have accepted the decision 
of the commission cheerfully and in good faith, and expressed the hope that thei 
earnings will justify the forecast of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
reports in the cases just decided. From these and other railroad news items of the 
eek it is apparent that the carriers have abandoned all intention of contesting the 
decision of the commission and purpose, for the time being at least, adjusting thei 


fairs so that current income will be sufficient to meet their operating expenses 


Mhis in a measure confirms the view in many quarters that high railroad officials 
did not expect a favorable decision in the rate cases, but believed that by starting 


cumpaign for increased revenues they would be relieved from the necessity of «le 


ding existing rates on all classes and commodities. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE DEALERS. 


Lumbermen are indebted to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for originating and carrying out constructive measures. This organization is regarded 
in some quarters as a sectional one, but the scope of its work axd the plan on which 
it has been built up are truly national. 

Its scheme of government is wise and potent. The annual convention brings to- 
gether the various heads of departments, and those who serve on committees, for the 
purpose of submitting progress reports. The personnel of the committee may change, 
new members, under the stimulus of an active and aggressive chairman, may accom 
plish more than was achieved by their predecessors, but the work is directed by and 
subject to the approval of the entire membership. It is the province of the association 
as un organized body to decide upon the character of the work to be undertaken. This 
decision once reached is carried out as well as able officers and a loyal membership 
permit. 

Departmental business is under the direct supervision of its manager. This mana 
ger receives the support and co-operation not only of the officers of the organization 
hut of the chairman and members of the standing committee appointed tu devise ways 
and means of improving the service. The system engenders rivalry, the membership 
of each committee endeavoring to surpass the accomplishments of its predecessor, It 
is this close and constant supervision of each phase of association endeavor that ren 
ders the detailed annual reports of purposes and accomplishments of such great inter- 
est to the lumber trade of the country. Department reports are not theoretical dis 
cussions, not briefs to establish the desirability of some particular question, but a 
showing of the actual progress made. It is for this reason also that tha AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN prints this week a complete review of the papers submitted, the addresses 
given and the discussion of various topics of live lumber interest which were brought 
up for consideration at the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Washington last week, : 





DANGER IN ELEVENTH-HOUR LEGISLATION. 


Gifford Pinchot, former national forester, in his brief address before the annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington, 
DD. C., last week again demonstrated his unfailing interest in the conduct and man- 
agement of the national forests. Mr. Pinchot apologized for his accidental use of the 
first person in discussing lorest Service policies, saying that he had not yet acquired 
the habit of considering himself wholly outside the government service. Judging from 
the reception accorded him and his remarks it is evident that the members of the 
Wholesalers’ association continue to look upon him as a publie if not a government 
servant, and to regard him as an unusually efficient one whose views are entitled to 
grave consideration, 

In calling attention to Senator Heyburn’s amendment in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which provided for the exclusion from the national forests of 
all land carrying less than 4,000 feet board measure of merchantable timber, Mr. Pin 
chot incidentally laid stress upon the unfortunate fact that almost any kind of legis- 
lation is apt to get through Congress in the last days of a stormy session like the one 
just closed, particularly if concealed in an obseure paragraph like the one referred to. 

Practical timbermen know, as Mr. Pinchot said, that the enforcement of such a pro- 
Vision would disrupt the entire national forest organization, would make it impossible, 
or at least impracticable, to continue the government’s established forest policy, and 
would in effect return the whole government-owned forest area to the publie domain 
for distribution for such further action as Congress might later be disposed to 
take, As far as the Forest Service is concerned, the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause of the appropriation bill would have served about the same purpose and would 
have put the bureau out of business with less trouble and expense. Fortunately, how 
ever, the influence brought to bear was so great that the Senate was compelled to 


recede from the proposed amendment, and the national forests are still intact. 


“* POTENTIA.” 


Wednesday of this week the ways and means committee of the Chieago Associa 





tion of Commerce held a meeting for the consideration of Potentia, the proposed 
international organization for the dissemination of the truth in relation to technical 
and Jiterary affairs and the handling of news. The committee was addressed by 
Niels Grou, a distinguished Danish citizen who resides in London, England, and 


who was the originator and founder of Potentia. The object of the movement 


for which Myr. Gron stands sponsor is thus stated in a bulletin issued by the Asso 
ciation of Commerce: 


Potentia, an international organization of men of probity, ability and 
standing, would in the field of business help inquirers determine the good 
faith and soundness of any given proposition; while in the field of the 
professions it would procure the best advisers. In the field of literature 
Potentia would, through newspapers, magazines, ete., truthfully put before 
the world the opinions and discoveries of authorities in science, art, 
commerce, finance, industry ete. In the field of news Potentia, through 
its organization, would be able to assist any news agency or news 
paper which may desire it, to furnish a service uncontrolled by interests 
which such publicity might concern. In none of these activities would 
Potentia antagonize or supplant; but it would offer its expert knowledge 
and advice to any honest person or enterprise handicapped by insufficient 
knowledge or fraudulent competition. 

Potentia’s development requires first an international conference, say 
in Copenhagen in 1911; next «a permanent international council; next 
national councils with loeal boards 

Potentia is a union the world over of moral and intellectual 
who speak the truth, point out fraud, and show the shortest way 
two points. 


leaders 
het ween 
In 1910 the Chicago Association of Commerce, having heard of this remarkable 
altruistic and business movement, appointed Robert Schuttler Hotz, a member of 
its civic-industrial committee, as special commissioner of inquiry on Potentia. Mr. 
Hotz visited Copenhagen in March, 1910, and investigated the subject, making a 
detailed report which received the indorsement of the chairman of the Potentia 
Organization, Limited, the English branch of the Potentia movement. From that 
report it appears that the Potentia scheme dates back to two conferences held 


n Brussels in August and December, 1904. At the second of these the United 





a 
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States was represented by Charles I, Jones, of Columbia University, New York. 
Regarding these two conferences Mr. Hotz in his report said: 


Through these two conferences and the personal work of influential 
friends of the movement, Potentia began to acquire status. ‘This is sug 
gested in a report by the Karl of Kintore to the English Potentia Com 
mittee, January 31, 1909, wherein he recited that Potentia was now known 
to the press at large throughout the world and that this publicity was in 
part being promoted by numerous articles of the press bearing the approval 
of the organization and, therefore, the mark of truth, many writers con 
tributing to this Potentia news service, for instance, the Karl of Kintore, 
James Bryce, Sir Charles Dilke, Paul Morton, the late Professor Lam 
broso, President Hadley of Yale, the late Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Baron 


Suyematsu, James Speyer, the banker; Senator Lodge and others. As 
the Earl explained, this news service was on a business basis and was paid 
for at rates current or even higher. 

!t is now propesed that an international conference be held in Denmark some time 
this year for the purpose of working out the details of an international Potentia 
organization. A memorial has been addressed to the King with this in view, and 
it is deemed likely that with the calling of such a meeting on Denmark’s neutral 
ground most or all of the civilized nations will give their support. 

The ways and means committee of the Association of Commerce found the 
subject one of absorbing interest and it is probable that the association will lead 
in the introduction of the Potentia movement in concrete form in the United States. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








General reports indicate that spring trade is getting under headway. The state 
ments from the majority of market points emphasize this condition, The movement 
is stronger in midcountry, in the mountain districts of the West, and on the Pacific 
coast than along the Atlantic seaboard, though even in the last named section there 
is more of a stir in business than there was in January and February. The later 
increase in demand is only seasonable, and is a fulfilment of what has been expected. 
Marck usually is the month in which the crest of spring trade is reached from year 
to year. ‘The size of the spring requirement will be known only when orders for 
the month shall be summarized. President indications are for large bookings of 
sales in all the leading departments of the trade. There still is a lack of railroad 
orders, but it is expected that after the companies shall have recovered from the 
shock which the decision in the rate case gave them they will resume buying, as a 
matter of necessity, for the maintenance of their properties and traffic facilities. 
In the Southwest and in the mountain and west coast states there must be a large 


amount of material used for new construction and completion of work already i 


progress. In several of the larger cities of the interior building is showing activity 
and the contract and retail trade is picking up to a gratifying degree. In Texas, 
what effect wil) result from the Mexican disturbance, and the army and navy dem 
onstration on the Mexiean border and in the Gulf of Mexico, remains to be seen, 
but it seems certain that there will be less demand for lumber to go over the border 
this spring than has been characteristic of past like seasons. In the territory east 
ef Buffalo to the Atlantic coast the weather up to the end of Jast week was less 
favorable to the lumber movement than throughout the middle West, with a corre 
sponding difference in the demand and movement of lumber as between the two 
sections. Yet there is a renewed interest in the market at the Kast and some increase 
in buying. A feature of the state of demand in the Kast, moreover, is the close 
connection between the security and investment market and general finanees as 
affecting popular sentiment. When Wall and Broad streets are depressed and uncer 
tain about the future, the entire business of the Mast reflects that condition. ‘That 
influence is but slightly regarded or almost ignored by the traders and industrial 
men of the middle West, and thence to the Paeifie coast, 
* * - 

A noteworthy feature of the present situation is a general movement ameng the 
producers of lumber to advance and maintain prices at a range higher than pre 
vailed Jast fall. ‘This is especially true of the southern pine manutaeturers, and 
mevsurably so with the lumber and sningle operators of the north Pacifie coast, 
and sections of the hardwood trade, Lt is also evident that buyers and consumers 
are coming to regard this new condition as having a basis in fundamental enuses, 
and that it has come to stay, for the time being at les 





This is apperent from 
the fuct that retail dealers, city contractors, factory consumers and all who buy 
lumber are paying the advanced prices asked and are not concealing the truth in the 
matter, It is remarked by dealers generally that there seems to be a unanimity 
among the producers of lumber that prices must be higher as a safeguard against 
general demoralization and Joss in the business. It is one instance in) which 
the manufacturing end seems to have got control of price making and that, too, 
when there was no extraordinary demand anywhere, but rather less than the usual 
urgency on the part of buyers for the trade and industries, It is an anomaly that 
must have a deep-seated cause, Superficially, however, it can be said that there has 
been some curtailment of output in the South simultaneous!y with a running down of 
stocks in ‘the fields of distribution. In the midst of the spring trade, when a large 
volume of lumber must be transferred from the mills to market, the producers have 
seized their opportunity to insist on higher prices, particularly in respect to southern 
pine, Flow long this insistence will hold remains to be seen. ‘This will depend on the 
size of the spring demand, the shape of finance, the money market, the crops, political 
influences and other trade potencies shall be developed as the season advances. The 
present movement of lumber is solely for the meeting of eurrent needs and not at all 
for speculation. In April and May will come the real test of the market, for then 
the pressing requirement for the country yard trade will have been satisfied, and 
demand will tend to lapse into what shall be wanted in the city building line and by 
the industries and the railroads. ‘The stocking-up period usually is deferred to the 
fall season, and the amount of forward buying for speculation is then determined by 
prevalent conditions and prospects. , 
, is + 

The yellow pine trade west of the Mississippi river has taken a fresh start forward 
and upward, From St, Louis it is reported that during the recent ten days a ‘* decided 
boom’? has oecurred in demand and shipment. Buyers who had been holding off are 
beginning to realize that there has been 2 pronounced stiffening in prices and they 
are hastening into the market for what they need so as to be secure from further 
advances. At Kansas City it is reported that country dealers are coming into the 
market more freely, while the city dealers, who usually hold aloof as long as possible, 
are placing large orders. The price advance made effective Monday, March 6, is 
expected to be easily held, in view of the increased volume of orders and the broken 
condition of stocks. This advance ranges from 50 cents to $1 a thousand and applies 
to most items in the list. There are some shortages in mill stocks, and mixed earlot 
orders are giving some trouble to shippers. No. 2 beards, Nos. 1 and 2 flooring and 
Nos. 1 and 2 ceiling are said to be very searce, and even short length stock, which 
usually is a drug on the market, has been in such active demand that the supply is 


bout exhausted, This latter feature is explained by the statement that when prices 
were a second time advanced many .of the dealers turned to the short lengths and 
under grades in order to get lower prices, with the result that scarcities in the kinds 
specified now appear. It is admitted that reports of the state of yard stocks are con 
flicting. In some parts of the Kansas City territory they are reported heavy, while in 
others they are said to be normal. It is deemed certain that within a short time 
both the single-yard and the lineyard dealers have bought more than heretofore. The 
line yards having bought lumber earlier in the season are relatively better stocked than 
the single-yard dealers. From Houston, Tex., it is stated that sale to the dealers 
approximates the amount in the latter part of January and the early part of February 
only, but prices show a recent advance of 50 cents to $1 a thousand, Thus it is 
figured out that the advance on yard stock since February 15 has been from $2.50 
to #3 a thousand feet. This improvement in conditions, from the sawmill point of 
view, is attributed to low yard stocks and low mill stocks. So far as the Texas retail 
trade is concerned, immigration into that state from the North has developed an 
extraordinary demand for lumber. 

Despite the insurrection in northern Mexico, the timber business with that republic 
is still strong. At New Orleans a gradual betterment of the pine market is 
observable, with the exception that the export business is marking time. Big orders 
still are held back, but the aggregate of the smaller ones makes up a sizeable total. 
The west-of-the-river mills and dealers are given most of the glory which attaches te 
the Jatest advances of 50 cents to $1 a thousand, but the eastward operators are 
willing to follow the lead of the bellwether. Generally speaking, neither demand non 
prices east of the Mississippi river are reported as strong as in the southwestern sec 
tion; nevertheless they are improving gradually under the influence of a seasonable 


spring requirement, 


* * a. 

Northern pine is showing increased life as spring approaches. At Minneapolis 
buvers are coming into the market, though not to the extent usual at this time of 
veur, Tt is said that the active buying before the holidays apparently filled up the 
vards, so that if is not yet necessary to replace stocks on a liberal scale. Factory and 
railroud demands are quiet, there being no marked feature in the list. At Minne 


apolis city building is developing in considerable volume, with corresponding call for 
lumber. At Saginaw and Bay City a fair volume of trade is reported. Dealers in 
and manufacturers of pine into finished forms are carrying good stocks. The box 
trade is large in volume, but complaint is made about profits. 

The sash sand door business is prosperous. Building is promising. At the Tona 
wandas and Buffalo most of the yards are having a good business, considering the 
Inteness of the spring weather opening in that part of the country, as contradis 
tinguished from weather conditions in the middle West. Building is beginning to 
make a fair start. In Chicago spring trade is opening with promise. 

¥ * * 

Reports from the several markets from Pittsburg eastward and from Buffalo west 
ward indicate that hemlock lumber is beginning to move with seasonable freedom. 
The firmness, at a higher range of prices, of southern pine is giving hemlock a 
chance in competition, so that producers and dealers are predicting a good season for 
hemlock. The sentiment is for holding to a firm price basis. 

“ * * 

\long the north Pacifie coast in) Washington and Oregon mill operators are 
experiencing a cheerful revival of spirit. The flood of inquiries in Mebruary is 
hearmg fruit in orders. At Portland, Ore. the mills are resuming operation in 
response to a more aetive market, with a good forecast of satisfactory demand 
throughout the season. Toreign business is picking up rapidly, while the loeal 
requirement on building account is all that could be desired, says a local report 
Some improvement in railroad business is indicated and a revival of demand from 
California seems in prospect. At Puget Sound points the tone of the market has 
heen better within a short time. Fir uppers are stronger. Railroad buying is ex 
pected to make a showing next month. At Seattle the red cedar shingle market seems 
steady, there being a good general buying movement. The curtailment of production 
during the winter has had a stimulating effeet on the market. Kansas City reports a 
brisk trade in red cedar shingles, with the lately advanced prices well held with a 
buovant tendency. Inland Empire shop pine is moving eastward in good volume, and 
the outlook is bright. California has had a great and destructive storm; otherwise 
prospects are for a state-wide good demand for lumber. Redwood is moving foreign 


in large cargo volume, 
* * * 


Cincinnati reports a better feeling in the hardwood trade, based on improvement in 
demand, The call for quarter sawed oak is less urgent than lately, which is aecounted 
for by the alleged faet that the furniture makers are using less than formerly of that 
kind of lumber, having turned to plain sawed for common work and mahogany and 
birch for the better. When oak is used, the vogue is for Cireassian effects, which 


calls for plain sawed jumber, Memphis reports a steady business in hardwoods of thi 


improving order. Red gum is a leader. Nashville, St. Louis and other wholesale 
points report a rising and broadening demand for hardwood lumber. Poplar ot 


the long, clear variety is wanted by the automobile makers. Carriage and implement 
stock of all kinds is moving freely. Maple in Michigan and Wisconsin is wanted to 
the extent of the supply of dry stock. The hardwood trade in Michigan is in remark 
ably good form. Birch is in demand in Boston. 
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w, and COST OF MANUFACTURING YELLOW PINE. B and better, flat, base price plus $13. __Reducing and solving the above we find that A equals 
neutral B and better, rift, base price plus $19 $7.845 or for practical use $7.85. Having found our base 
CoLuiIns, Miss., March 7.—I studied with great interest A heart rift, base price plus $31 price, we would make up our price list (cost) as follows: 
your symposium on the cost of manufacturing yellow pine, Now we will assume that the mill has manufactured a eee 
- : ‘ : 5 , i , 100,000 fee ‘ g ll st . - ob CUREEEIUE + + oo 00 
nd the appearing in the last issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It > an —— 1,000,000 feet of planing mill stock mad No. 2 common 
te Te aa . ike to ask a few ues- Rep ee a No. 1 common 
ll lead it is not presumptuous I would like to isk a few qu E Fifty thousand A heart rift B and better. flat 
States tions and offer a few comments on certain phases of Seventy-five thousand B and better rift ; and better, rift. 
this subject which have so far been either ignored or Two hundred thousand B and better flat \ heart rift.’ 
——_, nly vaguely referred to in the course of the discussion i'wo hundred thousand No, 1 common 
iia guaaieed nll thea tables of costs aupearing in rhree hundred thousand No. 2 common. | With such a list before him the sales manager can tell 
After going over a 1e tables 0 i ee One hundred and seventy-five thousand No. 3 common at a glance the minimum he must get on each grade to 
the article 1 would like to ask this question, not In a We will assume that the total cost has been $16 pet secure cost. Guesswork gives way to absolute knowledge. 
spirit of criticism, but with the idea of bringing out a thousand, or an aggregate of $16,000. The problem be The above method can be applied in any operation. 
s ‘ : fore us is to find the prices at which each grade must be The application is extremely simple. It is simply neces- 
ake late seems . . F ne . : ete ; : : : , ; : 
point T will make later, which seems to be the vital on sold, bearing in mind all the while the relation in values sary to know the total costs of any class of product, the 
in this whole discussion Of what use would any or all between the grades to secure cost We proceed as fol relative values of the grades in each class and the amount 
prices of these tables be to the man at the sales desk? That Jlows: A equals the base price (No. 38 common) 1TH5A of each grade manufactured in that period. Any mill 
fi . . lus 300 (2 s 4) us 200 s 7) lus 200 \ Is by going over its 2 is an secure > data esse 
Is and is the man who must be put right if we are to find 13) plus na gg iD pg 50 Ne 1) equals r odd. satlea al ee ee ee ae Shoe 
kind iny solution to this vexing problem of prices If he is 
» kinds aes : 
' not in a position to know what is the bottom figure at 
re con which he can sell either No. 8 common or a heart rift ee 
hile in before he begins to lose money he is certainly not in a ALASKAN COAL LAND DERS INDIC ED. 
t time position to get the proper price for each item. Could 
Ty he get the information from any of the tables published? Derroir, Micu.. March 7 The federal grand jury, fraudulent notices of location, preferential rights to pur- 
c s : . > , . 7 . - nse t ‘ > ae “ohae ‘ ing 
; | think not Is it possible to get him this information Which has been in session here for several days, returned naan - er to ontee eg pare —— ane final en- 
‘ : : b : , 7” es ane urchases under ie CoA anc aws of -] 
d than I believe so, without any question indictments, Monday night, against six Detroiters and United States ‘= 
lealers The principal function of cost finding is to determine one Chicago man, John M, Bushnell ,all of whom are . “Fictitious Affidavits.” 
"ULAry the figures on which a proper selling price can be based reste , ichigo: ask: lave 7 Com ; 
bruary whee ae ° es he Regpaour interested in’ the Michigan-Alaska Developme if Con hat, by cunning persuasion and promises of pecuniary 
ey If it fails to do this it has not served its purpose weé pany, charging them with conspiracy to defraud the reward and other corrupt means, divers persons severally 
: : This is far too large a subject to treat in detail in one United States government out of 40,000 aeres of coal qualified by law to make location upon and entry and 
$2.90 short letter, but I would like to direct attention in a lands in Alaska. valued at $50,000,000. The Detroit purchase of said coal lands (said persons being herein- 
; - one ; ‘ : a ’ ’ ’ : after referred to and described as ‘‘coal land claimants’’) 
int of cursory way to some of the cardinal principles of cor men indicted are Arthur L. Holmes, president of the should be induced to make fictitious locations of certain 
retail rect cost finding. ‘The first matter which must be well Michigan-Alaska Company and president of the Arthur coal lands ostensibly for the exclusive use and benefit 
looked after in the average sawmill plant is that all I. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Company, of this city; Frank of said coal land claimants respectively, but in truth 
ed an 4 ae Ate : ? . und in facet for the use and benefit of said conspirators 
operating expense, both direct and indirect, is properly D,. Andrus, legal representative of the development com and said Michigan-Alaska Development Company. 
distributed to the various departments. Care must be pany and a member of the board of estimates of De That the possession of said coal lands should be -held 
public taken that no charges should be carried to capital which troit; George W. Ross, president of the Michigan Lum and the use thereof should be enjoyed by certain per 
I ; ts should correspond -C einer . » oe “or of the Micl sons ostensibly as the agents of and for the benefit of 
ket is hould go to operation. Departments shoul jt shebaltie a Dai her Company j Albert Hl. Roehm, treasurer of the Michi said coal land claimants respectively, but in truth and 
aa closely to the various steps in manufacture. Some ma gan-Alaska Company; Wilbur W. MeAlpine, promoter, in fact as agents of and for the use of said conspirators 
oraer > ‘ ‘ i . ig 7 lask 2 » > s) ‘ 
ss terial will go through four operations, some five; obvi and MeCurdy C, LeBeau, retired business man. one — Re > ae Deveagunans woman, 
; 5 li oh i@ aforesaid corrupt means a of 1 Cc 
total. ously that which requires the most work will cost more All the indieted men except Mr. Bushnell came into land claimants should be eautine induced RF 
hes te than that which goes through fewer processes. Rough court voluntarily this morning and were arraigned before be filed in the office of the recorder for the recording 
rs re timbers run out onto the ramps, and loaded into an open Judge Swan. Each furnished bail in the sum of district in which the said lands are situated fictitious affi- 
4 i E : 4 anil | ee ol uals b+ HC) f eS . 6 davits (in form as required by law) falsely representing 
Al ines car will cost less than high grade flooring. Obviou $5,000 to appear June 6, that each of the coal land claimants had opened and 
this difference should be taken account of in finding Defendant’s Statement. improved a coal mine upon certain of said coal lands 
Nn see the costs Provision must be made to charge to each . - for their respective benefit, whereas in truth no coal 
; ; in Sos eee President Arthur L, Holmes gave out the following mine would have been opened and no coal claim would 
mable department all the expense incurred by it. This amount ‘dintidnnk mith wae to Hck een! have been located or staked out by or on behalf of said 
must be then distributed over the product manufactured ane © . a ore» coal claimants, ‘ 
, “ee This matter was first presented to me in 1905 by A That thereafter sald coal land lai ts re 7 aly 
RAS ‘ le this wav how will it be ; { : sa al jand claimants respectively 
there If it is not handled in 11s 1) oO . > J. M. Hosem, of Seattle; J. Bushnell, of Chicago, and hould hold and exercise said unlawful preferential rights 
apolis possible to determine what each class of product costs Wilbur W. McAlpine, an oldtime business man of De to purchase said coal lands respectively, and all rights 
' What the average cost a thousand for a plant manu troit, who, as an iron manufacturer, was located as a incident thereto ostensibly for their own use and benefit 
me of facturing several classes of product amounts to con neal neighbor to my lumber yard Mr. Hosem hid let respectively, but in truth and in fact for the use and 
ip the F : ‘ ; ; ters from the jmost representative men of the Pacith benefit of said conspirators and said Michigan-Alaska 
| veys no information of specie value Accurate informa coast, which referred to him i “um man of integrity Development Company. 
y and tion on the cost of each class of product, however, is and one whose statements might be depended — upon That after the formation of said unlawful conspiracy 
| y f tremendous value Bushnell and McAlpine had been prospectors in Alaska and during the continuance thereof the said Wilbur W 
tinne o em — Ve and had cruised the land. I thought it a splendid oppor McAlpine did corruptly, on June 17, 1908, file in the 
ll for For the sake of illustration let us take the average tunity, particularly as the laws at that time, which I i'nited States land office at Juneau, in the district of 
: vellow pine plant and we will find the following cleart investigated, permitted locating by proxys \luska, a coal land declaratory statement of location for 
ers in distin cd. monanbanets After some consideration L concluded to invest in thes that certain coal claims situated in Kenal precinct known 
lefin pe ; lands. I paid locators $400, for which they agreed to is “Robin Coal Claim,’’ which is purported to have been 
box Woods, Saw mill Yard, deliver a location certificate, duly recorded in the re worn to by one Charles V. High, as locator of said 
Railroad, Planing mill, Oftice cording district of Alaska Subsequently and = betore coal claim, also the name of the following coal claim- 
: : ‘ the plans of the locators could be consummated the law ints: Louis Schnell, Charles W. Kotcher, Malcol bD - 
_ ‘ — . ’ i ent at witl ’ . ier, Maicoim un 
rona ach department perform . different operation, ' were changed, making it possible for entry to be made ning, Mary Lewis, Arthur W. Kelly, Willlam Keith, Fred- 
the exception of the office, and should be charged with upon one claim only and requiring it to be operated by erick W. Arbury, Mary J. Sibley, Fred M. Sibley, Harry 
g the the following the individual. The absurdity and impossibility of thi Hi. Berger, Harry W tall, Mary Belle McAlpine, Thomas 
radis | Lal was presented to President Roosevelt and the depart i. Simons, James Wk. Burgess, Pearl EK. Arbury, John 
i bor ment of the interior. Secretary Hitchcock made a rul Sugnet, Ida BE. McAlpine, Mary EF. McAlpine, Wallace H. 
ng to ’- Supplies used in operation and maintenance ing that these laims might be mortgaged for the put eck, George F. Richings, Robert J. Davis, John Conn, 
. 3. A just proportion of all general and overhead ex pose of furnishing money for entrymen to make appli Kimer W. Foster, Andrew J. M. Hosom, Charles M. 
ae oh ee ae : cation for final payment and patent At a still later Roehm, David W. Paton, George W. Paton, John C 
penses whi h should include office ps seach SOLER, period the laws were again amended, making it possibl Hickey, Christine I. Pennington, Lawrence W. Schnell, 
depreciation, rents, taxes, insurance, selling and all in for eight claims to be bunched for the purpose of opera Nettie J. Conn, Laura R, Pelham, Samuel H. Hartzell, 
West cidental expenses, including salaries of general superin- tion The property was visited by a committee of Freeman B. Dickerson, Hal C Stephens, tobert 8. 
edom nd 1 asa troit business men and on their report many other trown, Henry C. Barter, Helson B. 8t. John. 
tendents and manager. took advantage of the laws that permitted entry by That after the formation of said unlawful conspiracy, 
oek 4 The first and second items require ho comment, while proxy for location. Later a company was formed, known Wilbur W. McAlpine, Albert H. Roehm and Frank D., 
t the third perhaps calls for some explanation. For brey aus the Michigan a ee Mgperae amee to pul \ndrus, Arthur I, Holmes, McCurdy C. Le Beau and 
nh fol c : : op chase and take over a lot of personal property consist John M. Bushnell did corruptly, on May 14, 1908, cause 
ity we will group the third head under the term Bur ing of railroads and railroad equipment, merchandise to be filed forty-eight coal land declaratory statements 
den.”’ This treatment of the expenses under burden houses, machinery ete I was elected to succeed the first which are identified as* those bearing a certain serial 
probably is rare in lumber circles, yet is the only sound president of the company and have ‘continued in that number and subscribed by the following: 
om hide a ie : ; ‘ office until this time Daniel Crawford, Cassius M. Phelps, Mary Canton, 
Sure practice to pursue if costs are seuget which will be of At no time has there ever been anything in the na John A. Bureh, John C, Traver, James Times, Charlotte 
ry is some aid to the sales department fhe only correct ture of a desire on the part of myself or my assoctiites lL, turch, Clayton Gibson, KMdgar B tabcock, Kdward T. 
‘ way to handle the distribution of the burden is to de in any sense Lo ecg our operations On the con Adams, Ernest I. Ilassenzahl, Carl M. Brumme, Harriett 
moun _ ; trary, we have, through the columns of the newspaper P. Hloward, Frank P,. Cleveland, Charles H. Niggeman, 
Nea termine the total amount for the period in question and public meetings and other discussion of thi muttel Christian Hosback, William R. Colbille, Walter R. Hall, 
aan ipportion a fair share of this expense to each depart viven it the widest publicity and we court the full Blache G. Springings, Mary Roehm, Stella F. Brumme, 
local ment The operating expense in each department will investigation of our every act Mary J. Kellar, Frank D. Andrus, J. A. MacKinnon, 
= Further than that, I visited the Jand office in Wasi Arthur H. Roehm, Ilenry W. Paton, Parker O, Penning- 
sport then be made up of the following items ington two years ago and there exploited the whol ton, James kK. Curtice Nellie Kk. Robinson, Annie FE, ® 
from l labor 4 Supplies 2. Burden iffair. When one Glavis and his associates pecial rep Paton, Frederick 11. Wolf, William H. Bockes, Caroline H. 
The total of these three items, divided by the amount resentatives of the land reson 7 here | saw to it a Paton, August Hertz, Alexander B. C, Hardy, Charles G. 
t has : ; : ‘ : the books and the members of the company were both White, Edgar A. Davis, Gladys H. Burgess, John H. 
of material passing through that department will give presented for the most rigid investigation It has been Paton, Klmer CC, Calvert, Wilmit R. Robinson, Willlam W. 
iS eX : the per thousand expense for that step in the manufac the aim of all the entrymen studiously to avoid ans Kelly, Nora I. Robinson, Byron Burch, Henry W. Hard- 
scems ture With this data before him the manager is in a thing that would smack of confiscation of the govern ing, Charles I. Rood, William H. Hoyt, Clara Gibson 
( ti t lete ine accurately what hi rougl mate ment lands ind it should be remembered that we must That after the formation of the said unlawful con- 
etion position to determine : uratel Mi soa BM - pay the government for all this In fact, we already piracy, Wilbur W. MeAlpine, Albert H. Roehm, Frank 
; i‘ rial, timber, dimension and boards are costing him and have paid for some of it and the government has as ID. Andrus, Arthur L. Holmes, George W. Ross, McCurdy 
ris a s What bis planing mill stock is costing him. Simply find ne “gp t ~ a, ~ oe orf uae (. Le Beau and John M. Bushnell did unlawfully on June 
th F vh ' nts erial has 3801 ug matter will result In not only the vindication of hone 17, 1908, file thirty-seven coal land declaratory state- 
1th a hat departments material has passed through, add the business men and their desire to promote pioneer work ments as locators of said coal claims with the names of 
, and ’ irious costs a thousand for these departments and le in a new countrys but will lead to. the till greate the following persons 
rwise has the cost a thousand for the product in question result that Alaska may come into it own ; tamford A Robb James Craig John 8 Hall, William 
i Soiatel : aa . ; : . (}. Patterson, George E, Kason, Minnie W. Ball, Jessie 
ion Still, however, the information is of no use to the rhe full text of the indictment is as follows: M. Pearson, EK. Yost, Albert E. Bigelow, M. H. Hunt 
5 ales manager for the following reason He still has The grand jurors find that Wilbur W. McAlpine, Rob Addie Alvord Michael Demery, Clarence E Anderson, 
the question of the basic costs of the various grades to ert H. Roehm, George W. Ross, Frank D. Andrus, At Irving J. Bowland, none See Hanna L. White, Am 
, os : y Cc tjeau and Jo brose kk. Paimer Frederic H leverenz, i , 
determine. Planing mill stock ranges all the way from thur L. Holmes, MceCurd a a Pree m pene Chi . M. Cu liv C "I e He , Ch 1 8 v High ~ : 
int Bushnell did, on Mareh 15 1908, unlawfully conspire Mapmain, MeCurdy af Cau, ware gh, Julia 
ntoan No. 3 common to a heart rift Some of each grade combine, confederate and agree together with other per J. Andru John M. Clifford, William Munroe, John F 
tated may have come from the same log and taken practically ons unknown to the grand jury to defraud the United 4 gs Payday ” Spalding, Willian & ona.” icone ae 
, in Sit ; . States of the use, possession and title of large tracts of Leech, Clayton A. Spalding illiam F. Hurd, Joseph R 
that Same COUMe OF ManwincuN Cnvicumly the Know! coal lands that are a part of the public domain of the Drake Augustu Hl. Toole, Fred 8. Mickey Reinhare 
and eoge that the average cost of planing mill stock is $15.75 vovernment, situated within the Kenal precinct in’ the Kleinpell, Allison H Hazelton, Daniel J. O'Connor 
— of no help when he attempts to price the various district of Alaska, in the immediate icinity of Hlomer — 7 yt ' ; ' :, : ful 
which : . . x 1 ste nd of the eninsula iat after i ormation o aid unlawtul conspiracy 
ney — a te a inetter of comme Snewiedye, Seweve on biel po yg Be te conantinn vy wa to defraud the said John M. Bushnell did corruptly, on March 12 
f the that the values of each grade bear a certain definite the United States of its possession of the coal lands for 1903, in Chicago sign his name to a certain letter and did 
lesale elation to the grades above or below it Whether the the benefit of the said conspirators and a certain private le omg poaeence, ae onvecene Ww? ey to Mr. 
Si ‘ ag > chigs lask lopme . M. Mi i iv iited States land ce, « ae 
irket is up or down this relation still holds good corporation known a the Michigan-Ala ka Development , M Tu en. rece ver nite hn ate a rT office June Au, 
i ot . Company, purporting to have been organized and exist \laska, which letter is in wore and figures as follows: 
Simply for the sake of illustration we will assume tlie ing under the laws of the state of Arizona The coal Dear Sir Enclosed find $6 in payment for record of 
ment following inds of which the government was to be defrauded ag (. T. Luckow and Cyrus Roeber, which kindly acknowl- 
; li ‘ am agi ~~: “ot dge and return certifications to me at 308 Oakley boule- 
’ oO No. 3 se e vregated approximately 40,000 aere and wet woat fa edg ne 
eal t : common, base price. value exceeding $50,000,000 ird. Chicago Yours truly, ; 
nark ig common, base price plus $4 It was a part of the unlawful conspiracy that the J. M. Bushnell 






No. 1 common, base price plus $7 objects and purposes should be furthered by means of P. 8.--I have been unable to get these until today 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Suit was filed by the United States government at Cleve- 
land, Ohlo, March 3, against thirty-five concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of incandescent lights, alleging that the 
defendant companies are banded together in a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and that their yearly sales aggregate 
$18,000,000. 

Statement by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad for January, 
1911, shows gross earnings of $6,413,316, a decrease of 
$146,757 over January, 1910. 

A resolution submitting the question of woman's suffrage 
to a vote of the people was adopted March 6 by the lower 
house of the Navada legislature. It is believed the senate 
also will adopt it. 

A movement has been started by the Watchman, of Boston, 
Mass., to set aside Saturday as a day for rest and recreation 
so that Sunday may be observed wholly as a day for Chris- 
tian worship and activity. 

In one of the largest and most enthusiastic mass meetings 
ever held in Rockford, Ll, the resignation of William Lori- 
mer and Shelby M. Cullom from the United States Senate 
were demanded March 5 by 2,000 citizens of Rockford and 
Winnebago county, Illinois. Other Illinois cities are fol- 
lowing Rockford'’s example. 

Count Apponyi, the Hungarian statesman who sailed from 
New York city for Europe March 7, paid tribute to the 
progress of the United States and its work toward peace. 

Fire February 25 destroyed the Syndicate block in Minne 
apolis, Minn., causing a loss of $1,000,000. ‘Two lives were 
lost. 

Annual report of the Vennsylvania Railroad Company, 
made public at Vhiladelphia March 6, shows total operating 
revenue on the lines directly operated of $160,457,208, an 
increase of $10,863,465 over the previous year. 

Through the American Anti-Boycott Associations suit has 
been begun in the United States circuit court at New York 
city by several manufacturers of building materials and trim 
to break up an alleged “building trust.” 

Japanese foreign office statistics show the number of 
Japanese laborers in the United States to have decreased 
by 11,152 in the last three years. 

Cable dispatches from Vienna show that $37,060,000 was 
sent to Hungary in 1910 by Austro-Hungarians living in the 
United States. 

lioward Elliott, president of the Northern Vacitic railway, 
March 7 wired his refusal to accept the presidency of the 
Missouri Pacific, succeeding George J. Gould, to a committee 
of New York men representing the controlling interests in 
the road, 

The United States land office of Utah reports that 60,000 
acres of semiarid land were homesteaded in that state during 
February. This is 50 percent greater than any other month 
in the history of the state. 

With a total attendance of 120,000 for the eleven days in 
which it was in progress, the Motor Boat Show closed March 
4 at Madison Square Garden, New York city. 

With world’s records broken for low cost and rapidity of 
construction, the boring of the great 5-mile Elizabeth tunnel, 
the most important feature of the new $26,000,000 municipal 
water project of Los Angeles, Cal., was completed lebruary 
27. It has been drilled through 26,780 feet of solid granite. 
Work was finished a year ahead of time and $411,800 under 
contract, 





Making a continuous flight from Laredo to Hagle Lass, 
Tex., along the Mexican boundary, a large army biplane, 
earrying Philip C. Parmalee, aviator, and Lieut. Benjamin 
LD. Foulois, of the United States army aviation corps, cov 
ered the 116 miles in two hours and seven minutes March 3, 
establishing two records in point of time and distance, 

To enforce greater efficiency in all departments the man- 
agement of the Rock Island lines has appointed a committee 
to visit all division offices and conduct an investigation 
with a view of standardizing office methods. 

According to a report filed March 8 by three state exam- 
iners who for three years have been making an investigation 
of Toledo funds, $505,506.60 has been misappropriated by 
Toledo officials from January 1, 19066, to November 1, 1909, 


For the first time in the history of the industry in that 
state Ohio mined more than 30,000,000 tons of coal last 
year. 

Three bundred Cook county suffragets arrived at Spring- 
field, Ill, March 7, in a special train from Chicago. They 
will remain at the capitol! Wednesday and Thursday lobby- 
ing for the suffrage bill, the child labor bill and the 10-hour 
law for women. 


Over 150 firms, aggregating a capital of $80,000,000, will 
be represented at the Chicago Business & Advertising Show 
at the Coliseum March 8-15. It will be the largest exposi- 
tion of office appliance and business paraphernalia ever held 
in Chicago. 

At a brief meeting at New York city March 7 of eastern 
railroad representatives it was decided to withdraw on or 
before March 10 the increased freight rate tariffs in con- 
formity with the findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Announcement is made that the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road Company has plans for the expenditure of $500,000 or 
$750,000 in building a high line through Hagerstown, Md., 
and the building of a passenger station, roundhouses, yards 
and terminals in the southern suburbs of that city. 

Three hundred business men of Portland, Ore., at a 
“booster banquet” at the Commercial Club rooms March 2 


voted to raise a fund of $200,000 by public subscription to 
continue for two years the exploitation of the resources of 
Oregon. 

Iw. Reinhard Rembe, of Chicago, has been appointed by 
the bureau of insular affairs of the United States War 
Department professor at the new Philippine hospital and 
college which the government is establishing at Manila. ‘The 
college and hospital will cost at least $5,000,000 and will be 
among the best in the world. 

Presidential suffrage for women was voted down March 2 
by the Kansus Ilouse in committee of the whole, 50 to 48 
after it had been acted upon favorably by the senate 


Washington. 


Special examination of candidates for appointments as 


, 


cadets at West Point has been ordered to take place May 2 
at military posts throughout the country. 

Prof. (. Emery, of Yale, has been designated by President 
‘Taft to continue as chairman of the tariff board in an order 
appointing Thomas W. Vake and former Representative 
William M. Howard, of Georgia, additional members of the 
board, 

At the extra session of Congress the project of a ship 
cunal from Chicago to Toledo, Ohio, by way of Ft. Dodge, 
ind., to shorten the all-lake shipping route and to increase 
water competition with the railroads, is to be pushed 
vigorously. 

Complete exoneration of the officers of the Vhilippine 
islands government of all charges of irregularities in con 
nection with the administration, sales or leases of lands in 
the Philippines, but pointed criticisms of the inadequacy 
of the present laws to prevent monopolies in what are 
known as “the friar lands,” are expressed in both the ma 
jority and minority reports of the ILouse committee on in 
sular affairs, submitted to the louse March 3. 

In a speech in the Hlouse March & in support of the bill 
calling for an entire reorganization of the United States 
army, Representative MeLachan, of California, charged that 
this nation’s fighting force is utterly disorganized as a result 
of political interference with the military forces, through 
the employment of military appropriations to build useless 
posts and to advance the political fortunes of influential 
members of Congress. 

The river and harbor act of this year increases the army 
corps of enginecrs by five colonels, six lieutenant colonels, 
nineteen majors, seventeen captains and thirteen first lieu 
tenants a total of sixty and provides that the increase 
shall, as nearly as may, be distributed over a period of five 
years, or an addition of twelve a year. 

President Taft recently annulled parts of old treaties 
which prohibited the sale of liquor in the socalled) Indian 
land of Minnesota, 

Denial of the request of the railways of official classilica- 
tion territory that they be permitted yoluntarily to suspend 
proposed advances in class freight rates from March 15 until 
November Ll next, was made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission March 6, 

Representative Charles EE. Towusend, of Michigan, has in 
troduced in the Hfouse a resolution asking for negotiations 
with Canada for the improvement and deepening of the St. 
Lawrence-Welland canal route from the Great Lakes to the 
sea, 

President ‘Taft, March 4, issued a proclamation fixing 
April 4 as the date for the conyening of the sixty-second 
Congress in extraordinary session. 


President Taft March 7 ordered 20,000 troops to various 
posts along the Rio Grande, four armored cruisers to the 
naval station at Guantanamo, Cuba, and most of the Pacific 
fleet to assemble at San Pedro and San Diego, Cal., osten- 
sibly for the purpose of carrying out the army and navy 
inancuvers, It is understood, however, that the United 
States government is preparing to intervene in Mexico for 
the protection of American and foreign interests. 

The bill codifying the laws, signed by the President March 
3, virtualky abolishes the circuit courts. The measare abol 
ishes all circuit} court clerks and imposes the work now 
performed by the circuit courts upon the district court 
judges, leaving the circuit court judges free for their more 
important work upon the circuit court of appeals. 

Experiments are being conducted by the quartermaster's 
department by which the identification of army horses will 
be made by a system of photographs. 

Walter L. Visher, of Chicago, honorary vice president of 
the National Conservation Association, which was formed 
by Gifford Pinchot, has been named by President Taft as suc 
cessor of Richard A. Ballinger. secretary of the interior, 
whose resignation was accepted by the President March 8. 

FOREIGN. 

In the Canadian House March 6 a charge of corruption 
was made by Edouard Blendin against Adelard Lancott, and 
an investigation was ordered. According to Canadian prac- 
tice, if a man fails to substantiate such a charge he resigns 
his seat, and if sich a charge is substantiated the culpable 
member is disqualified from sitting further, 

Revolting tribesmen of Morocco, it was reported March 6, 
have surrounded ez and the uprising is growing. The Ger- 
man cruiser Lber has been ordered to Casablanca, 

Lobby reports at London, England, March 6, regarding 
cabinet changes arising from the illness of the Warl of 
Crewe, secretary of India, include the promotion of War 
Secretary Laldane to the peerage and possibly Reginald 
McKenna, first Lord of the admiralty, in order to strengthen 
the representation of the government in the House of Lords. 

Construction work on the section of the Pan-American 


transcontinental railway between Duranzo and ‘Trinidad, 
Uruguay, was begun March 6, 

Notice has been given by the Royal Aero Club of Great 
Britain that the race for the coupe internationale d'aviation 
will be held June 28. Five nations will be represented in 
the contest, the United States, France, Germany and Austria 
having challenged Great Britain for the cup. 

In a fire which swept the interior of a moving picture 
theater at Bologoe, Russia, March 6, 120 lives 
lost, mosthy children, 


e reported 


Announcement was made by the VPanaman government 
March 2 that it will receive proposals for the construction 
of the railroad from Panama to David, near the Costa Rican 
frontier and a branch to Los Santos, totaling 362 miles in 
Jength, until June 30, 


The new French cabinet with Antoine Ernest IK. Monis as 
premicr and minister of the interior, has been completed and 
was announced at Paris March 2 


After four days of the most uninspiring debate the second 
reading of the veto bill was passed by the British House 
of Commons by a majority of 125 March 2. 

Roland G. Garros, at Mexico City, Mexico, March 2, 
reached a hight of 4,758 feet above the valley of Mexico, 
the greatest altitude ever reached in an aeroplane above sea 
level, The altitude at Mexico City is 7,294 feet, thus giving 
him an altitude from sea level of 12,052 feet. 





At Antwerp, Belgium, the International Seamen's con 
sress, Which threatens to advocate a general strike through 
out the world at the time of the coronation of King George, 
of England, unless shipowners satisty their demands, opened 
March 3. 

King George, of England, March 5 announced his inten 
tion to entertain 100,000 London children at Crystal palace 
June 30 in celebration of his coronation. 


Twenty-one persons were trampled to death at Sha-Yang, 
Hupeh province, China, March 83, when a horde of starving 
Chinese fought for the food which missionaries were attempt 
ing to distribute. Many were injured, 

Karl of Dudley, governor general and commander in-chiet 
of Australia since April, 1908, will retire in July and will 
he succeeded by Lord Denman, a prominent liberal peer 

Cuina has agreed to the appointment of Russia and Chinese 
commissioners with full power to finally determine the fron 
lier from Abagajtujewsk, in the province of Transbaikalia, 
to the Argun river, which throughout its course of 440 miles 
forms the boundary line between Russian territory and west 
erm Manchuria, 

Announcement was made March 4 that the Canadian Pa 
cifie railroad has contracted for 100,000 tons of steel rails 
to be made in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, at a con 
tract price of $3,000,000, 

Germany, Switzerland and Italy have reached an agree 
ment for the establishment of an international telephone 
line from Berlin to Rome direct. Switzerland is to make 
ho use of the line, but reserves all rights in case of war. 

The Japanese government has suspended the granting ot 
water power rights by provincial authorities and is making 
a systematic survey of the empire’s resources of that nature 


The reciprocity agreement was indorsed, loyalty to Great 
Britain affirmed, annexation scoffed at, the development of 
Canada proclaimed and friendship between farmer and manu 
facturer recommended in the Canadian [Louse of Commons 
Mareh 7 by Sir Winfrid Laurier, prime minister. 


Antonio Fog 





z“zavo, author of “IL Santo,” died at Venice, 
Italy, Mareh 7. ALL Italy mourns his death. 


I. Havenith, now minister to Persia, March 4 was ap 
pointed Belgian minister to the United States to succeed 
County Conrad de Buisseret, who has been made minister at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Francisco Betrand has been agreed upon as provisional 
president of Honduras by both factions to serve until a 
successor to President Davila is elected in October. The 
Honduran government will pay the war expenses of both 
sides and absolute freedom of the presidential election is 
guaranteed, 


The Budget committee of the Prussian parliament March 3 
voted $150,000 for the purchase of a site for the new royal 
opera house. The building will face the reichstag and the 
total cost will exceed $5,000,000, 

Dr. Manuel Enrique Araujo was inaugurated March 2 
president of the republic of Salvador to succeed Gen. Fer 
nando Figueroa, whose legal term expired. 

A reign of terror is being experienced in Cape Haytien 
Itaiti. Arrests by the military continue and the prisons ar 
filled. The frightened peasants no longer come to town with 
food supplies and a famine is threatened, 

It was announced at Berlin, Germany, that Brazil, Argen 
tina, Chili and Uruguay have decided to establish state 
monopolies in wireless telegraphy and are ordering stations 
irom Germany. 

In an imperial reseript published March 8 at St. Peters 
burg, Russia, Emperor Nicholas announced his intention to 
complete his grandfather's work for the emancipation of the 
serfs by transforming the peasants into not merely free but 
economically strong land owners. 

Germany's newest, finest and largest warship, the 18,700 
ton armored cruiser Von der Tann, left Kiel recently on a 
two-and-a-half-months’ tour of South American waters to 
advertise the German warship building industry. 

The French government's profits from the tobacco monop 
oly during the century from 1811 to 1910 amounted to 
$2,029,596,000. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Last Saturady the announcement was made that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the great financial house of New York, and 
the National City bank, of the same city, had purchased 
$25,000,000 in first mortgage gold bonds of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company at 4 per 
cent and running forty years and due in 1949, 
The principal and interest of these bonds are uncondi 
tionally guaranteed by the railroad company issuing 
them. <A public offering of these bonds will shortly be 
made, it is expected, and they will be brought out at 
around 96. The placing of these $25,000,000 of bonds 
will, it is stated, finance the company’s needs for 1911 
and 1912, unless business conditions shall improve to 
such an extent as to make necessary a change in the 
present plans of the company for improvements and ex 
tensions, 

During February the corporations of the United 
States disposed of $164,000,000 in stocks, bonds and 
notes. This amount was more than double that of the 
corresponding month of 1910, when it was $68,775,000. 
Of the total placed last month $89,352,000 was included 
in railroad bonds; railroad notes, $24,375,000; industrial 
stocks, $13,500,000; public utility notes, $11,000,000; 
public utility bonds, $24,544,000, and miscellaneous 
bonds, $1,503,000. Of the total, $60,000,000 was nego 
tiated in Europe, of which $50,000,000 of Central Pa 
cific bonds was sold in France. The remainder of the 
total sales in Europe was of Kansas City’s issue of 
$5,000,000, $3,000,000 public utility issues, and about 
#8,000,000 Kansas City, Mexico & Orient bonds. Ke 
funding consisted in part of Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
notes, amounting to $10,000,000; Erie railroad notes, 
$12,500,000, and Gulf & Ship Island railroad bonds for 
$5,000,000. 

Bank clearings for February at 112 leading cities of 
the United States, according to statistics compiled by 
R. G. Dun & Co., amounted to $12,154,122,700, a decrease 
of 6.9 percent as compared with clearings in the corre 
sponding month in 1910, but a gain of 8.5 pereent over 
the like month in 1909, 

x ” ” 

It is said at Pittsburg that all of the steel capacity 
of that district will be in operation at the end of this 
week, with the exception of the rail mills. Steel car 
plants in that district will increase operations, thus dis 
posing of the ‘cancellation’? outery that has been heard 
so frequently since the rate decisions. More actual or 
ders for steel cars have been placed during the last ten 
days than during any similar period since January, Pig 
iron is reported to be sharing in the general revival 
sooner than was expected. Prices of steel making iron 
ure rising at all points west of the Allegheny range. 
The basie iron market in the Pittsburg district shows 
several recent good sales on the basis of #13.85 to $14 a 
ton. In the general market, prices at the beginning of 
the week were unchanged, the higher levels having been 
well maintained. Pig iron conditions were expected to 
improve rapidly, Stocks were being depieted in different 
parts of the country, and a sudden rise of prices is 
looked for when the reduction shall reach a certain 
point, 


It is reported that despite the recent new construction 
and enlargement of plants made by the United States 
Steel Corporation, together with the acquisition of new 
properties by purchase and the consequent increase of 
its capacity to the extent of 75 percent, competitive 
operators have made still heavier gains. This illustrates 
the vast growth of the iron and steel industry as a whole 
in recent years. Pig iron production of the Steel Cor 
poration in 1901, compared with the country’s total out 
put, was 42.2 percent; in 1908; 43.5 percent, and in 
1910, 42.2 percent. The corporation’s ingot production 
in 1901 represented 66.2 percent of the country’s total 
output; in 1908, 56.4 percent, and in 1910, 56 percent. 
The corporation’s percentage of steel rail output, com 
pared with the country’s total in 1901, was 64.8 percent; 
in 1908, 54.7 pereent and in 1910, 57.9 percent. Thus 
it is claimed that the corporation is less of a monopoly 
at present than when it began business; that is, as con 
cerns production compared with the country’s total out 
put. The corporation in 1910 produced 11,800,000 tons 
of pig iron, 14,150,000 tons of ingots, 2,100,000 tons of 
steel rails and approximately 11,100,000 tons of all 
classes of finished steel ‘‘for sale.’’ If the furnaces 
and mills were allowed to operate fully the corporation 
could turn out annually close to 14,500,000 tons of pig 
iron, between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 tons of ingots, 
between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 tons of rails, and 13,500, 
N00 tons of finished steel ‘‘for sale.’’ It is stated that 
ul the furnaces of the country, if they were to operate 
full capacity, could turn out 35,000,000 tons of pig iron 
in twelve months. The Steel Corporation’s 14,500,000 
tons, therefore, would represent but about 41 percent of 
the maximum capacity, though that is a sufficient per 
centage to show the organization’s commanding. position 
in the metal industry. 





# + * 


In Chieago men engaged in the steel industries, after 
Calivassing the situation, have mostly concluded, it is re 
ported, that the rate decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will have but a slight’ and temporary 
influence on the demand for railroad finished material. 
While manufacturers are yet disposed to go slowly, the 
Stecl producers believe that a prolonged deferment of 
ratlroad requirement is impossible. Local mills last 


month booked over 200,000 tons of material. Within a 
few days the Illinois Steel Company took orders for 
11,000 tons of miscellaneous product, and liberal Harri 
man orders are expected to be offered soon. Other steel 
lines show improvement, especially track fastenings, 
plates and structural steel. Gary and South Chicago are 
gradually forees, agricultural implement 
makers are coming in with requisitions, having large 
orders from the Turkish Empire, with a good foreign 
and domestic business. 


increasing 


é 

A Broad street view, as expressed in the Wall Street 
Journal, is that Mr. Brandeis’ eflicieney doctrine, as ex- 
pressed before the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
more than a mere academic opinion, with more theory in 
in than judgment based on practical knowledge. Until 
the railroad companies’ application for an increase of 
rates was turned down managers did not consider it pos- 
sible that there could be anything worth trying in Mr. 
Brandeis’ proposed economies. Now they are tacitly ad- 
initting that his proposition is worthy of consideration. 
It is stated that railroad men are now contemplating 
plans to make Iabor more efficient, reduction of em- 
ployees at several points being already in evidence, All 
over some of the larger systems the word has gone 
forth, it is said, that forees must be cut down where 
this is possible. Generally the rule is being followed of 
dispensing with unmarried men and those who have not 
It is expected that when the 
married men, and the older employees who are retained, 
see others idly hanging around, waiting for vacancies, 
the men at work will value their positions more highly 
than within recent years has been their state of mind, 
and thus the efficiency of the service will be raised con 
siderably. But the employees should not be forced to 
stand all the brunt of the new economies, There are 
other ways of saving expense that should diligently be 
sought out and rigorously applied, 


been long in the service. 


* x ’ 


ln these days, when several of the more important 
railroad companies are pushing out new stocks, bonds 
and short-time notes, and urging them on a rather relue 
taut market, in order to secure means for maintenance, 
making improvements and te provide for further con 
struction and extensions, it is interesting as well as re 
freshing to observe the attitude of the hard-pushed and 
struggling old Erie railroad, resolutely grubbing along, 
President Under 
wood was reported lately to have said that every dollar 
of Erie earnings over and above fixed charges this year 
would be spent on improvements, and that there would 
be no retrenchment as a result of the rate decisions. No 
uew capital will be raised for the purposes named. Yet 
important work will be undertaken, including the con 
struction of double track in Ohio between Salamanca and 
Marion, Thus it is sometimes good for a railroad, as 
well as for individuals, to be forced by circumstances to 
confine its undertakings within the limits of earnings 
and ineome, 


paying its way from its earnings. 


Since the control of the Pere Marquette railroad sys 
tem has passed into the hands of the J. P. Morgan ana 
associated interests the prospect is that this important 
but bankrupt group of lines will be sufficiently financed 
to be greatly improved and rendered more efficient than 
it has been for several years, The system has been 
greatly handicapped during the Jast six months by 
heavier operating expenses, largely due to wage advances 
and inability to handle a congested traffic by lack of 
equipment and other facilties. It had suffered serious 
decline in financial ability for keeping up adequate serv 
ice after the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway ae 
quired a controlling interest by the taking over of stock 
in the Pere Marquette system, Under such conditions it 
could not handle the traffic that was pressing on it from 
month to month, to say nothing about seeking to enlarge 
its business. With the fresh funds available from the 
recent taking over of stock by the Morgan interests the 
situation will be completely reversed, and it is officially 
declared that the system’s traffic will soon be handled 
economically and profitably. This will be welcome to all 
Michigan, including lumbermen who need a well-con 
ducted road for the shipment and distribution of mill 
product from the northern yart of the state, supplemental 
to the other lines which are now efficiently operated 

a * 7 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s management 
is prepared to receive bids on the construction of the 
second section of the Kootenay Central Railway, cover 
ing thirty miles. ‘The line as a whole is projected a dis 
tance of 175 miles. When completed it will connect 
Golden, B. ©., on the main line, with Galloway, on the 
Crow’s Nest extension, The line is to be built in see 
tions of about forty miles as circumstances in settlement 
shall require or warrant. Shortly after the Kootenay 
Central Railway Company received its charter and sub 
sidy from the Canadian government an agreement was 
made with the Canadian Pacific, under the plan of 
piecemeal construction, that as each section should be 
completed it should revert to the control of the Canadian 
Pacific, on a lease to run 999 years, and at a rental 
equivalent to the interest at 4 percent on the bonds of 
the road. 

x * 

An optimistic opinion about the year’s prospects for 
the automobile industry was lately voiced by Horace De 
Lisser, vice president of the United States Motor Com 
pany. He had returned lately from an extended trip to 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where he had thoroughly investigated con- 
ditions and the outlook. His utterances as reported were 
to the effect that no doubt the companies selling tour- 
ing cars and motor trucks, at a reasonable figure, will 
have all the business they can handle throughout the 
season. This condition will not be restricted to any city 
or group of cities, or to any section of the country, but 
will be general. The most notable feature is an in- 
creasing demand for freight and delivery motors. There 
all along has been a steady demand for touring cars, but 
there has been a pronounced change in this branch of 
the industry in that buyers are paying more attention to 
that class of vehicles. In the East the commercial car 
has been firmly established in use for several years, and 
now the business men of the West are realizing the 
superiority of the automobile over the horse-drawn 
wagon. Hence this field should show enormous develop- 
ment from now forward. The manufacture and sale of 
auto-trucks and lighter vehicles should add greatly to the 
volume of business within the year, 
n ~ a 

Up to the end of last week a total of $229,429,225 
had been expended on the purchase and construction of 
the Panama canal. From the sale of bonds under the 
uct of June 28, 1902, had been realized, including pre- 
miums, $87,309,594. The balance, or $142,119,631, has 
been advanced by the treasury out of the general fund. 
Therefore the proceeds of the sale of the new bonds will 
go toward reimbusing the treasury for the outlay already 
made, It is pointed out that since the Panama bond 
bill introduced in the late Congress became a law the 
money market has had in prospect the absorption of a 
large portion of its spare funds. The money thus repre- 
sented will take that much from the banks and it will be 
transferred to the federal treasury. In the operation the 
secretary of that institution may decide on certain 
periodical instalments, which may amount to as much as 
$100,000,000 within the year. It is concluded that 
the effect of this will be to relieve the present congested 
condition of the banks at the principal money centers 
and thus bring about more of an equilibrium in the 
money market. It is said that the secretary will em- 
ploy a considerable part of the sum toward the redemp- 
tion of the outstanding national debt. 


o. - 


Harrington Emerson, who figures in the public prints 
as an ‘efficiency expert,’’ in a late talk to the New® 
Kngland Society, at Orange, N. J., declared that the 
railroad companies of the United States could save more 
than $300,000,000 a year if they would reorganize their 
methods and forces on a scientific basis. He said that 
they now spend, for instance, $14,000,000 a year for 
printing, against only $15,000,000 for steel rails. A tre- 
mendous waste in the printing of time tables, he said, 
could be done away with. In the matter of supplies alone 
the railroads expend $500,000,000 a year, says this ‘‘ ex- 
pert,’’? with an actual efficiency of only 60 percent, so 
that the loss in this one particular is $200,000,000, Mr. 
Iimerson furthermore said that he is engaged in trying 
to impress on labor leaders the scientific fact that the 
problem of shorter hours and higher pay readily would 
be solved if the unions would give attention to increasing 
the output per individual, 


*” , 


It is reported from New York that on aceount of an 
unusually early spring in the western prairie provinces 
of Canada field work on the wheat lands has been begun 
on 90 percent of the acreage devoted to that grain. Yet 
a man in this city the present week reported that he had 
just arrived from Medicine Hat, where the sleighing 
was yet good. How the two conditions can be made to 
comport is difficult to determine. Last year Canada’s 
total wheat acreage was 9,295,000 acres, and the yield 
nearly 150,000,000 bushels. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta last year had an area of 8,395,000 acres and 
this year the acreage will be considerably larger. Since 
1907 the acreage has shown an increase of over 1,000,000 
acres a year. Last year the increase was over 1,500,000 
acres. Oats, barley and flax cover 6,000,000 acres. 


* ¥ 4 


As a recourse for that essential to American agricul- 
ture, now that it has become diffieult to get an adequate 
supply from Germany, the United States Geological 
Survey is taking steps to ascertain the extent of potash 
deposits in this country. Potash is found in all earth 
and nearly all rocks, and in some of the latter it is of 
comparatively high percentage. Of such rocks there are 
millions, if not billions, of tons, well distributed all 
over the United States. ‘To a large extent rock potash 
is not available to a profitable extent. The geologists 
declare, however, that conditions in some portions of the 
arid West, especially in the regions just east of the 
Rocky mountains and the great basin region, are not 
unfavorable to the discovery of large bodies of potash 
salts, which should be comparable to those of Germany. 
It is announced that special field investigation will be 
carried out during the current year by the Geological 
Survey, including very deep drilling, for potash deposits, 
with a view to determining, if possible, the location of 
potash salt deposits. A special appropriation for the 
work has been made by the lower house of Congress. 
Importations of potash into the United States showed 
an increase from 717,471,453 pounds, valued at $5,237,- 
558 in 1900, to 1,798,388,772 pounds, valued at $11,615,- 
130 in 1910, 
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a THE COAL. TRADE 








Conditions are gradually getting into shape for the 
new coal year beginning April 1. The tendencies are 
toward a restoration of the normal. Producing com 
panies are disposed to take on some annual contracts 
in order to insure partial operations steadily. The 
operator who looks into the future with enough assur- 
ance to avoid obligations of that sort would be hard 
to find. Last autumn there were many of them in 
{linois, but the disappointments of the winter have 
made a little steady business look good to them, even 
if the margin of profits is slender. And there is about 
the usual tonnage of that kind to be secured. Some 
contracts for eighteen months were entered into last 
autumn and those, of course, will continue without 
interruption. But enough contracts expire to give 
most if not all of the operators a chance to figure 
on considerable tonnage. Some of this already has 
been closed and the coal operators who secured the 
contracts say they obtained satisfactory prices. The 
bulk of the contract business still hangs fire and 
perhaps some of the buyers will not be in a hurry to 
close. It is doubtful, however, if the attitude of the 
seller will later be any more conciliatory than now, 
for he has had a rough experience during the last few 
months and is not asking excessive prices. 

In another way the year is cleaning up. There is 
quite an extended search for markets, As demand 
diminishes with the approach of the duller season, 
producers who do not slow down as rapidly as the de- 
mand slackens, finding themselves with some excess 
output, search far and wide for a place to put. it. 
Thus in Chicago for the last two or three weeks there 
has been considerable invasion of coals that rarely 
come here, mostly from the East, but a little from 
southern Indiana. These coals, it is needless to say, 
are sacrificed. Not only is there no disposition among 
buyers to take a chance with untried fuels at this sea- 
son of the year, but there lingers the memory of 
ability to buy coal on track at ridiculously low figures 
and if any offer at all is made for the coal it is at a 
price below normal, And, moreover, some of these 
strange fuels are masking under grades to which they 
do not properly belong, so that even at low prices 
there is likely to be a measure of disappointment to 
the buyer who is looking for specific results. 

These accidental or irregular receipts just now lend 
about all the eccentricity to the market that develops, 
The standard fuels seem to be held pretty thoroughly 
in check, Production has dropped down to what the 
order books say should be produced, or thereabouts, 
This does not mean, however, that the market has 
taken any sudden turn for the better, but only that 
the stocks of unsold coal are disappearing. There is 
reported to be considerable unsold western coal in 
the Northwest, but around Chicago and in the agricul- 
tural districts generally throughout the West the fuel 
offerings have lost the insistence of a few weeks ago. 
Ilowever, prices for mine skipment are down to what 
in previous seasons has been a low summer basis, in 
which respect there is practically no change from 
what the market has been for several weeks. Standard 
Franklin county lump is still held at $1.50 mines, with 
slanting variations from shippers whose products are 
not so well known or so well prepared. Harrisburg 
or Saline county coal is about the same, but Carter- 
ville is somewhat more irregular, Perhaps $1.25 to 
$1.35 mines might be called the market for ordinary 
grades of Carterville lump. Springfield and Indiana 
products are at about the same level, 

The recently developed strength in sereenings con- 
tinues, or is even a little more accentuated, Sales 
are not uncommon at 85 to 90 cents, mines, though 80 
cents is perhaps nearer normal. In order to inerease 
the supply and thereby increase their revenues from 
hauling the coal, one or two of the western railroads 
have shifted their locomotive fuel from mine run to 
screened coal, at the suggestion of large coal shippers, 
the moderate increase in price being offset not only 
by the greater heat produced but also by the freight 
obtained in transporting the screenings, the tonnage 
of which is about one-half the screened coal produced. 
So large a tonnage of screenings is now used in large 
cleetri¢ railway and other corporation plants that the 
production of an ample supply during the summer 
months, when little lump coal is in demand, is  be- 
coming one of the most serious problems that con- 
front the western coal operators. This  exeessive 
demand for screenings alone is a big bear influence 
upon the screened products. The producer is willing 
to accept a relatively low price for lump provided 
he can get a higher price for screenings. But in winter, 
when sereenings drop down to a very low figure, it 
is necessary for the producer to obtain a much higher 
price for lump in order to average up the same price 
for all coal produced, the mining wage scale being 
based in Illinois, not on sereened coal as in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, but upon mine run. 

The retail trade in Chieago has been in something 
of a revolution for some time. There has been a 
distinct movement toward a unification of control of 
the retail yards, directly and indirectly, and the num- 
her of separate buyers locally is considerably less than 
the number of yards. There has been a corresponding 
tendency for the selling agencies of eastern coals, 
particularly of smokeless coals, to become more cen- 
tralized, But that process of unification has not been 
complete and some new agencies are being established, 
all of which gives to the trade for the coming season 
an interesting and somewhat uncertain outlook. Most 
of the smokeless coal that was sold in Chicago for 


the last season wus contracted for in advance, ship- 
ments to be made monthly throughout the year, and 
the shippers have maintained quotations, in order to 
save their contracts, if for no other reason. Sut a 
certain amount of free coal has been arriving, some 
of it standard and some inferior grade, that has been 
marketed at irregular prices, usually at low levels, 
for the market has been a weak one, There has not 
been any special change in regard to eastern bituminous 
coals during the last week. New business has been 
light and prices generally unchanged, 

Shippers of anthracite are seeking orders for April 
shipment and are booking a considerable tonnage, The 
prospect is that April business will exceed that of 
April last year. for March or immediate shipment 
the movement in anthracite is light. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


PREREQUISITE TO MAJORITY AWARD OF ARBI- 
TRATORS BEING CONCLUSIVE. 

In a case where a contract for the erection of a saw mill 
provided for the appointment of arbitrators in case of dis 
United 
States circuit court of appeals says that, after all the time and 
work spent by the parties and the arbitrators, it was greatly 
to be regretted that the award by two was not conclusive, 
but the parties had themselves to blame for failing to pro 
vide for a majority award. The general principle of law 
is that the power of erbitrators is derived from and meas 














putes arising, arbitrators were appointed and the 


ured by the submission, If such submission by express 
terms or by fair implication allows a majority to make an 
award, such majority award is valid; otherwise, by the 
common law, all must unite to make it valid. Tere two 
arbitrators were provided for, who were empowered to select 
a third. Their power to appoint was not conditioned on a 
failure on their part to agree. Ilad such been the terms 
of the submission, the third man would have been an umpire 
between the two disagreeing arbitrators, and a majority 
award would haye been valid. “Tennessee Lumber Manu 
facturing Company vs. Clark Bros, Company, 182 bed, 61S, 


SUFFICIENTLY PROMPT ENTRIES OF MATERIAL. 

In a case where a mechanic's lien was claimed for mate 
rial, the evidence as to the verification of the book ac 
vounts, which were received in evidence, tended to show 
that it was the usual course of the claimant's business to 
make out a delivery slip for each Joad of material that was 
delivered, which was signed by some one in charge of the 
job, and return it to the bookkeeper; that the delivery slips, 
when returned, were billed and itemized in the sales book, 
and thereafter, in the ordinary course of business and as 
soon us practicable, entered in the ledger. The bookkeeper 
testified further that the tickets were sent up the following 
day and billed if they had time, though sometimes it might 
be two or three days, or perhaps a week, before the entries 
were made. The supreme court of Minnesota holds that 
there was no error in receiving the account books in evi 
dence. No inflexible rule can be laid down for the deter 
mination of the question whether entries in account books 
were made substantially contemporancous with the trans 
actions which they record, 
by the trial judge in the exercise of a practical discretion, 
in view of modern business methods. American Bridge Com 
pany vs. Honstain and others, 128 N. W. 1014. 


Keach case must be determined 


REQUISITE TO MAKING FAILURE TO 
SWINGING SAW AN OFFENSE. 

An Indiana statute provides that all saws ete. shall be 
“properly guarded.” An indictment under the statute for 
failure to properly guard a certain swinging cutoff saw, the 
supreme court of the state holds, was properly quashed for 
failure to allege that it was practicable to guard the saw 
without rendering it useless for the purpose for which it 
was intended. It was the legislative intent to create an 
offense only when the thing neglected in and of itself re 
sulted in an offense against the state, and it can be an 
offense only if it is practicable to guard and it is neglected, 
and it can not be left to presumption that it is practicable 
to guard, fot the presumption is that the owner has done 
what is required of him as a practicable thing, and it must 
be overcome by the charge specifically made. He is guilty 
of a misdemeanor in only failing to guard a machine, appli 
ance or place which he can guard without destroying its 
efficiency or use, and he has a right to be so charged that a 
court as a matter of law can determine whether or not an 
offense is charged. It scarcely can be questioned that it 
must appear that the saw could be guarded without affect 
ing its efficiency or utility in order to constitute the offense, 
and that to charge that it was not properly guarded is at 
once a conclusion and is not a direct and positive charge 
that it could be.-State vs. Rodgers, 03 N. EE. 223. 


GUARD 








DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR FAILURE TO 
DELIVER LUMBER WHERE BUYER HAS 
RESOLD WHAT HE MAY OBTAIN. 


In an action brought to recover a balance claimed to 
be due for lumber sold by the plaintiff to the defendants, 
the latter set up that the plaintiff sold the lumber to 
them under a contract whereby, for a stipulated price a 
thousand feet according to specified grades and kinds, he 
promised to procure, during a specified period, specified 
kinds of suwlogs to the amount of not less than one nor 
more than three million feet, and manufacture it into 
lumber at his saw mill and care for the manufactured 
product in a specified way and deliver the same, either 
in the rough or millworked, on board cars by a specified 
date, After making said contract the defendants bound 
themselves to resell all the lumber they might obtain 
under such contract to a company at prices in excess 


of those of the purchase and to that extent made over 
their contract to such company, in consideration of being 
paid such excess price. Thereafter the defendants deliv- 
ered to such company all jumber they obtained under 
the contract with the plaintiff, but in breach thereof he 
neglected and refused to deliver the agreed minimum 
amount by 455,841 feet, to their damage etc., on account 
of which they asked for a judgment in their favor for 
the difference between the amount conceded to be due to 
the plaintiff and their counter claim, On this basis, how- 
ever, the supreme court of Wisconsin holds that the 
plaintiff was still entitled to a judgment, as it limits the 
recoverable damages of the defendants to the profit lost 
by not being able to deliver what was found to be 349,000 
feet of lumber to the company that the plaintiff had 
failed to furnish. They were not entitled to charge the 
plaintiff with the difference between the price they agreed 
to pay for the 439,000 he failed to deliver and the fair 
market value thereof at the agreed place of delivery 
and time of the breach, which is the usual measure of 
damages for a breach of contract of sale, and which 
would have amounted to much more in this case than 
the damages allowed.—-Foss vs, Heineman, 128 N. W. 881. 


TEMPORARY DETENTION OF LOGS. 

The temporary detention of logs for such reasonable time 
as it takes to sort them and to pass the logs of the various 
owners to the boom below, to which they may be consigned, 
is not within the prohibition of the law.—Supreme Court of 
Washington in State ex rel. United Tanners Timber Com 
pany vs. Superior Court of Lewis County, 110 Pac. 1017. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


While the sash and door trade is not at its best, 
there is suflicient business at distributing centers te 
create a scene of activity about the wholesale oftices, 
and no particular complaint is made as to the condi- 
iion of business at either wholesale or manufacturing 
centers. In some sections business is first ¢lass, but in 
others there is a noticeable lack of the hurry and 
bustle that is characteristic of the spring demand. 
Ilowever, with the improved weather conditions out 
door work should begin in earnest and the demand will 
no doubt soon expand heavily, as it is evident that 
much construction work is projected. 

In the Chicago market there is a good movement, 
the local wholesalers stating that their shipping and 
estimating departments are busy and that demand and 
inquiries are coming in as heavily as could be expected, 
Salesmen report that business is opening up in such 
a tnanner as to lead them to believe that 1911 will be 
a good year, 

Prices show considerable unevenness. here is much 
complaint about small lots in one or two portions of 
the country, but it is thought that the price cutting 
that has been done is neither wide nor deep and 
scarcely will affeet the general situation, There never 
has been a time in the history of the trade when 
prices have not been more or less deflected in certain 
localities, but it is the general opinion of wholesalers 
that the present situation in this respect naturally will 
tight itself in a short time. As a matter of fact, it 
would not be at all surprising if prices showed a mate 
rial firming inside of the next month. 

Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are said to be 
more unwieldy than had been expected. Some are 
carrying more stock goods than they thought to have 
on hand at this season. Still there is no apparent dis 
position to unload at a sacrifice of values, and the 
indications are that there will not be any demoraliza 
tion as a result of this overproduction. 

The northwestern situation, outside of a few spots 
where crops were poor last year, is very promising and 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesalers are getting 
ready for the usual spring trade. Reports indicate 
considerable building in prospect in the country and 
inquiries are brisk, although actual sales as yet are 
small, : 

The sash and door and blind men of the East are in 
a state of expectancy. It is yet too early for them 
to be called upon to expedite shipments, but orders 
ure being received in greater number and the outlook 
for an active season is very promising. So far as can 
be determined at Baltimore, the requirements of the 
trade will be comparatively large and there will be 
enough work to go around. Prices are still easy with 
some unsteadiness shown, and unless all indications 
fail a decided improvement will develop, Showease 
workers and makers of store fixtures state that they 
are having plenty to do, and some of the plants are 
running overtime. Much work of this kind has been 
called for. The tendeney among merchants is to carry 
more elaborate and ornate furniture. These establish 
ments consequently are buying lumber with greater 
treedom and there is every reason to believe that th 
movement will keep up. The door manufacturers ot 
Buffalo report a better demand and expect that th 
spring trade will begin soon with a fair amount of 
business, Some special orders have kept them busy 
lately, an example being the sanitary doors for hos 
pital use, These doors are of ash veneer over pine 
core and weigh more than 100 pounds each, allowing 
no dust or contagion to gain a foothold. In gum and 
birch veneers there have been some fair sales and 
demand in this line shows improvement as the season 
progresses, Prices in the door trade are reported gen- 
erally low. 

In the Southwest the millwork trade is becoming 
more active and there is a proportionate strengthen 
ing in prices. In Kansas City the volume of orders 
from the country dealers is greater than a week ago 
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wnd the city trade is heavier. A large amount of work 
lias been figured on for costly business blocks, and the 
season gives cvery assurance of being active and 
profitable for the factories. Local coneerns are all 
running full with fat order files and plenty of new 
business in sight. In St. Louis the millwork men 
declare that there has been a noticeable improvement 
the last week. Stock goods have been moving more 
favorably than they have for some time. Buying has 
been confined to small lots generally, but the volume 
of this class ot trade has as a whole been satisfactory, 
Some of the dealers go as far as to say that the total 
volume of trade in stock goods this week was above 
normal for this time of year, Special order work was 
much in evidence, Prices are reported firmer. 

No material improvement has been noticed in the 
window glass situation. Conditions remain unsettled 
and users of this commodity are buying conserva 
tively, little being bought for speculative purposes or 
late spring delivery. Buyers feel that the market may 
go still lower. This probably will happen, unless there 
= a reduction in the amount of glass being pro 
duced, 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


A ‘‘Joker’’ in the ‘‘Reciprocal’’ Program. 


Des Moines, lowa, March 6.— Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In looking over our proposed reciprocity agreement 
with Canada there is one part of the bargain that looks like 
what the politicians and the muckrakers call a “joker,” 
namely, “All American lumber, sawed boards, planks, deals 
etc. in the rough when going to Canada are free.’ I also 
notice that Canada admits American lumber when dressed 
only on one side free, but when American lumber is dressed 
one side and one edge or dressed and matched, or shiplapped, 
then the Canadian duty remains 25 percent as heretofore, 
while Canadian lumber dressed one side and one edge, or 
dressed and matched when coming into the United States 
is subject to a duty of only 75 cents a thousand feet. 

have examined the reciprocity document carefully and 
1 fail to find where Canada agrees to admit American lum 
ber when dressed one side and edge, or dressed and matched, 
or dressed four sides, for a less rate of duty than 25 per- 
cent, 

Now 25 percent on ordinary flooring means $5 a thousand 
feet and is prohibitive, and if we can not ship dimension 
dressed one side and one edge, or shiplap, casing or base, or 
dressed finishing lumber without paying a Canadian duty of 
25 percent, we can not ship any American lumber into Can- 
uda with the exception of rough lumber and lumber not 
further manufactured than dressed one side. 

I may be mistaken and ask you to look up this matter 
and let me know what you find. 

Cuicaco LuMBer & CoAL COMPANY, 
Robert Fullerton, vice president. 














| No parity exists between the duties imposed by the 
United States on planing mill products and those imposed 
hy Canada. All imports of lumber finished one side take 
a rate of 50 cents in excess of the rate on sawed lumber; 
planed or finished one side and tongued and grooved or 
dressed two sides the rate is increased 75 cents; three 
sides or two sides and tongued and grooved $1.12% 
and four sides $1.50. 

Items 504 and 505, group 9, of the Canadian customs 
tariff relating to wood and manufactures thereof specify: 

504-—Planks, boards and other lumber, all wood, sawn, 
split or cut and dressed on one side only, but no further 
manufactured, FREE. 

205—-Sawn boards, planks and deals, planed or dressed on 
one side or both sides when the edges thereof are bound or 
tongued or grooved, 174%, 22% and 25. [Percent ad valorem. | 

The figure first quoted is the British preferential 
tariff; the second figure is the intermediate tariff and 
the third is the general tariff. 

Probably the average value of planing mill stock 
exported to Canada is nearer $25 than $20, so that the 
average rate, therefore, is something like $6.25 a thou 
sand, against a rate of €1 to $1.75 levied by the United 
States. Thus the alleged lumber tariff wall erected by 
the United States is not so formidable as it may seem. 
Eprrors. | 





—~ 


Idaho White Pine—Larch Lumber. 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., March 4. Editors AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: We see a great many advertisements in your 
paper of Idaho white pine. We never have used any of this 
grade of lumber and would ask that you please advise how 
it compares with California sugar pine or Wisconsin and 
Michigan white pine. Also advise what larch lumber is. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS’ Sons. 

| Evidently the correspondent is confused by the mul 
tiplicity of names employed by concerns producing vine 
lumber in the western states. The significance of the 
name used may be determined by the section in which 
the producer is located, Idaho white pine, for 
example, may mean white pine lumber very sim 
ilar to that produced in the lake states. The trees 
do not grow quite so large as the sugar pine of southern 
Oregon and California, ‘‘Idaho white pine,’’ from other 
sections, may mean Pinus Ponderosa or the socalled west- 
ern white pine, which botanists classify as a hard pine. 
It is a soft wood and works easily, although it has a 
more decided grain and figure than has either the white 
pine of Idaho or the sugar pine of Oregon and California, 

The bulk of the ‘‘white pine’’ of the West is of the 
Variety mentioned, Pinus Ponderosa, This is variously 
termed ‘California white pine,’’? ‘* western white pine.’? 
““western pine,’’ ‘‘Idaho white pine,’’? and in some in 
stances it takes its name from the particular locality in 
Which it grows. Variation in altitude and climate is 
reflected in the size and general character of the lum 
ber, but, in a broad way, the product of the mills of the 
various sections is suitable for the same purposes. 
Western larch has been defined as ‘‘tamarack which 
not a tamarack.’’ It is heavy wood and is used large- 
ly in the manufacture of ties, timber and dimension stock. 
"he last few years there has been a considerable trade 
developed for boards. It is a ‘‘ecomer’’ and more of it 
Will he known in the East in the future.—Eprrors. | 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 








Lumber Trust Agitators Beware! 

A certain well known judge in Arkansas was recently 
discussing with a friend the somewhat common and 
prevalent belief of the existence of a lumber trust, 
which he deplored. 

“Tf a man were brought before me,’’ he said, 
‘‘charged with a belief in the existence of a lumber 
trust I would sentence him to run a saw mill. I can 
conceive of no other form of punishment -that would 
fit the crime.’’ 





An Ambitious Young German. 

Julius Caesar is working in a paper mill near Bangor, 
Me., for $40 a month, although his father, Augustus 
Caesar, is a millionaire. This fact has aroused con 
siderable interest in Bangor, Rome, and in South 
Brewer, where Julius is at work, although the young 
man himself can not see anything strange or unusual 
about it. 

The Caesars live in Eberfield, Germany, where the 
father has a big pulp and paper mill, and Julius was 
early set at work to learn the business from A to Z, 
beginning his apprenticeship immediately upon leaving 
school, his studies having included chemistry. But not 
everything about the paper-making industry is to be 
learned in Eberfield, and so it was decided that Julius 
Caesar, who some day will inherit his father’s mill, along 
with other property, should come to America to aequaint 
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himself with all the details of manufacture as practiced 
by the clever Yankees. With letters of introduction to 
Fred W. Ayer, president of the Kastern Manufacturing 
Company, of Bangor, the young man came to this city 
and was given a job at $1.50 a day in the pulpmaking 
department of the company’s mills in South Brewer, 
where he labors ten hours a day and gets exercise as well 
as experience, 

Young Caesar has been here a number of weeks now 
and seems to be pleased with his progress and satisfied 
to continue until he bas learned all there is to learn, He 
suys the Americans make paper much faster than do the 
Germans, having better machinery, and that the wages are 
better, common labor that is rated at $1.50 a day of ten 
hours here being plentiful at $1 a day of twelve hours in 
Germany. He is a studious yourg man of 24, and at- 
tends strictly to business, baving no fads and few diver- 
sions. He lives at the best hotel in Bangor, where his 
accommodations cost several times what he earns in the 
paper mill, 





Drops Pen—Takes Up Saw. 

Jack London, who has won fame and fortune as a 
novelist, is reported to be considering a change of 
occupation, He wants to quit the ranks of the writers, 
which it is stated he has followed merely as a means 
of livelihood, and devote his time to philanthropy, 
His idea of philanthropy is to grow eucalyptus timber. 
London is credited with acres of 
eucalyptus trees on his ranch at Glen Ellen, Sonoma 
county, California, Some of these trees are said to be 
six years old and the novelist has bought a crosseut 
saw, has spit on his hands and is getting ready to 
market the timber. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








From Our Loving Friends. 


Cnicaco, March 6,—It Is now three 
o'clock. I have been haunted since the 
lunch hour by the red, white and black 
binding which contains your volume 
of lumbermen’'s stories. In view of the 
fact that I am exeeptionally fond of 
Kipling, I hereby request that you 
change the title of said “Resawed 
Fables” to “Planed Tales from the 








After tion will 


SoutH BeNnp, INb., March 8. 
we have siphoned the soup into our This will be a 
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systems, resawed the beef and re- speakers. 
duced a helpless little squab to a ner will stand 
wreck, there comes the occasion when speech, 


get right down to business 


The man with a good din 
for a 
The banquet table is a pro 


Mills.” In case you do this enter my 

order for two coples instead of one. 
Leroy T, Gosie. 

great help to the Two coming. We will think about 

the other matter later, 

pretty poor 

Celebrated Longs. 


we push back our chairs and indulge moter of fellowship as well as indi Art is. Bob. 


in nicotine and contemplation, The gestion, 
annual meeting of the Northern In 
diana & Southern Michigan Lumber 
Dealers’ Association may be said to 
be the last course of the association 
season. It always falls in March, 
when the big meetings are over, and 
is a time for the reunion of conven 
tion habituals or a last chance for 
the man who has been at no conven 
tion at all. The salesmen are there, 
but Jess aggressive. The retailers 
come, but less agitated by catalog 
specters, There is less viewing with 
alarm, and more conviviality. Be 
cause of this atmosphere the South 
Bend meeting is unique. 

No one has concerned himself much 
with a premeditated program of as 
tute addresses. Men stand up when 
called on and say things as they oeeur 
to them. If this is productive of less 
oratory it provokes more frankness. 
The South Bend meeting, therefore, 
is not only different but also sue 
cessful. 

Harry Scearce always makes an ad 
dress about the benefits of association 
work. They always give him that 
subject and+ they wouldn’t let him 
talk about something else if he chose. f’d like to just 
Yet he always says something new 
and awakens fervent amens with his 
testimony. 

There wasn’t a man at the South 
Bend meeting this year who got more 
real joy out of it than L, L. Barth, 
of Chicago. Because Mr. Barth was 
born in South Bend 


And know that 


how long ago we if | 


It is revealing enough to state that 
he started in the lumber business 
there forty-three years ago, following 
in the footsteps of his father, a lum 
berman before him. The old Barth 
homestead still stands on Main street, 
like Mr. Barth in a splendid state of 
preservation. 

Carmi Smith, of Niles, Mich., was 
elected president of the association. 
Mr. Smith is about the readiest and 
ruddiest talker at association meet 
ings. He says just what pops into 
his head and something is popping all 
the time. 

One thing that popped after the 
meeting was over was a plan of hold 
ing next year’s blowout. There will 
be the usual feed at noon and then, 
after cigars are lighted, the conven 


Love me little, love me, 


RETIREMENT. 


If old Dame Fortune came today up in the timber on a hike 
And told me I could have my way, have any treasure that [ like 
L wonder just what I would say, for just what blessin’ [ would strike? 


? 


Offhand I guess L’d ask for cash, for money is a handy thing. 

I’ve had enough to make a splash or two myself in town in Spring; 

I’ve drawed my stake and made a flash and had my little yearly fling. 
Offhand | guess L’d ask for dough, for that’s what most men think of first 
The thing that keeps us peggin’ so, the thirst that’s like a whiskey thirst; 


The thing that’s helped a few I know, and twice as ‘many others cursed, 


1’d ask a million bucks or two, so Ll could diteh the timber tall 


it and me was through, the corduroy and four-turn haul 


That all that | would have to do was spend my money, that was all 


L’d buy myself a iiouse in town with Brussells carpets on the floor; 
1’d quit the booze and settle down and never hit it any more; 
1’ put on style, and do it brown 


for that’s, | guess, what money’s fo 


1’d sit and loaf the time away, L’d start again a-livin’ white; 
1’ can this dirty pipe of clay and get a meersch’um that was right; 
i’d eat my old three squares a day, and sleep a good eight hours at night, 


But some vacation, so to speak, L’d like to have it now and then 
‘To leave my cash and take a sneak up here along with other men 
And, say, put in about a week 1n this old lumber camp again 


come walkin’ in and find you all a-settin’ here, 


And wash in that old pail of tin, and drink a cup of coffee clear, 
And then git out and work like sin, just as L’ve done for foriy year 


I’ like to sit beside the fire upon the norway deacon-seat 
And listen to some sawed-off liar his yarng remarkable repeat ; 
Or maybe go and pull a briar, end then come in and eat and eat 


And let me tell you, my good dame, I’d have you clearly understand 


. . : con't mootch 
will not say without his permission. I wouldn't take it. if 


t just the same to camp and read and timberland 


vou came with twenty million in your hand! 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


Wasunineton, D. C., March 6.—Running the gantlet 
of a sensational and dramatie filibuster in the Senate, 
and a jam of business in the House, which finally 
squeezed the life out of the tariff commission bill at 
the last minute, the sixty-first Congress came to an end 
a few minutes after 12 o’clock on Saturday. Canadian 
reciprocity failed to get a vote in the Senate and goes 
over to the extra session of Congress which has been 
called by President Taft for April I. 

The tariff commission bill failed of a yote in the 
House and the administration lost its best two measures. 
The Senate did not get to a vote on the reapportionment 
bill and it also died. Not in the memory of the oldest 
legislators have theré been so many dramatic features, 
so many swiftly changing situations, so many gratifica 
tions and sudden disappointments as marked the closing 
hours of the Senate’s session, A stormy scene, as turbu 
lent as any ever witnessed in the House, marked the last 
minutes there—a scene in which men forgot themselves, 
yelled at the top of their voices, marched in squads to the 
speaker’s chair only to be driven back by the mace, 
The time-honored custom of turning back the clock was 
observed in both chambers, The actual time of the Senate ’s 
adjournment was 12:18. The House adjourned at 12:41 
o’elock. The occasion for the turbulent scenes in the House 
was a filibuster against the tariff board bill. It was suecess 
ful. After Speaker Cannon had dropped his gavel for the 
last time the scene immediately was converted into a love 
feast that brought tears to the eyes of Champ Clark and 
‘*Jim’? Tawney and Sereno Payne. Then the ‘‘lame 
ducks’? and the ones who will come back again joined 
in singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’?’ More than 100 of 
the choristers dropped back into private life and closed 
their services as representatives. 

Had a bomb exploded in the Senate chamber it would 
not have caused more sensation than the announcement 
that Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, of Texas, iad 
resigned from the Senate of the United States. Senator 
tailey gave no explanation, but the reason for his action 
is understood to be that he is vexed that the democrats 
of the Senate have gone on record for the reeall, and 
for initiative.and referendum. The ‘Texas legislature 
is in session, and it is a pro-Bailey organization, It is 
expected that it will at once reélect Senator Bailey, and 
thus go on record as approving his position. 


The Closing Scene. 

\ venerable gray-haired man, with eyes fixed on the 
clock, with voice that quavered as he spoke, held a gavel 
aloft in the House of Representatives at noon on the 
closing day, waved an official > to saddened 
colleagues, who sat silent at their desks before him 
and let the gavel fall The sixty-first Congress had 
adjourned without day. In a seeond’s time Joseph G. 
Cannon—for it was he who occupied the center of the 
stage of political tragedy—-had ceased to be speaker, and, 
in the drawing-in of one’s breath, had made L2L of his 
associates mere private citizens. With the echo of the 
gavel’s descent ringing in their ears they began to file 
out—those men whose legislative work has ended, perhaps 
for all time. Aside from the political revolution that 
it marked, it was a pathetic sight to see them go. No 
one realizes it more than the man who has been ‘* just 
across the aisle,’’ or al the next seat about a table in 
committee room, A democrat would come and put his 
arms about a departing republican and he, in turn, would 
hold in a lingering grip the hand of some member of 
the minority. And it is no wonder that Unele Joe 
Cannon, laying down the gavel that he has wielded for 
eight years, spoke with uneven voice as he pronounced 
the session’s work done and as he struck the desk with 
a small piece of wood the sound sent so many of his 
friends and associates to political oblivion, 


oe 


good by , 


Disposition of Bills. 

With little to do the Ilouse spent a wearisome night 
Mriday night and into Saturday morning, awaiting the 
Senate’s action on appropriation bills and the report of 
conferees on the various money-carrying measures. At 
daybreak the House agreed to the conferenee report on 
the naval appropriation bill, Mr, oss made a_ final 
effort to eliminate the S-hour law provision relating to 
the construction of battleships, declaring that the govern 
ment, in the interest of economy, ought not to be bound 
by the 8-hour law in this respect. The House showed 
no disposition to disagree upon the section, however, and 
it remained in. The naval increase went through as 
originally provided for by the House. Shortly after 3 
o'clock the House began wrestling with the Senate amend 
ment to the postoffice appropriation bill, authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the 
second-class mail and the increase-magazine-postage con 
troversy. The bill was ordered sent back to conference, 
considerable opposition developing to the Senate oom- 
mission plan, which materialized when it was found to 
increase these rates of postage by means of a rider in 
the postoffice bill. Speaker Cannon, who had _ slipped 
away for a rest at midnight, resumed the chair at 5:30 
o’elock Saturday morning, and while the House waited 
the pleasure of its overworked conferees several addi 
tional private bills were passed, 


All-Night Session. 


The Senate continued in session all night. It was not 
until 1 o’elock in the morning that Senator Owen found 
his opportunity to seize the floor under such circum 
stances as would assure, in his belief, that he could 
hold it until noon, when the session closed, and force his 
own terms upon the Senate on penalty of killing some of 
the appropriation bills. Senator Owen arose quietly and 


opened with some discussion of the people’s-rule move- 
ment in this country. He led briefly with a controversy 
over the New Mexico constitution, declaring himself 
urgently in favor of the immediate admittance of both 
territories. There were still eleven hours of the session 
hefore the constitutional hour of adjournment should 
arrive, and nobody suspected for a long time that it 
was Senator’s Owen’s purpose to hold the floor to the 
finish, 

He kept back that purpose for about nine hours, 
during all of which time he held the floor, yielding from 
time to time for the consideration of conference reports 
and other pressing business. Thus the last hours of the 
night and the early hours of the gray morning wore off. 
There was no insistant effort to maintain «a quorum of 
the Senate, and senators dozed in their chairs or went 
away to committee or cloak rooms to take cat-naps, after 
leaving a faithful few to look after the progress of 
business, and still Senator Owen talked on and on. It 
was not until past the middle of the forenoon, when the 
valleries had filled with the great and fashionable throng 
that always attends the last rites of a dying Congress, 
that the suspicion began to permeate the senatorial minds 
that Mr. Owen had something up his sleeve. In fact, 
it was not until shortly after 10 o’clock, when time was 
beginning to press aml when there were still pending 
several conference reports, that the senator made his real 
purpose known. Being interrupted with a reminder 
that business was pressing and time was fleeting, Senator 
Owen suid he was prepared to yield the floor for the 
consideration of conference reports on all bills except the 
sundry civil; for that he would yield if first the Senate 
would pass and the House would accept a resolution 
providing for the admittance of both Arizona and New 
Mexico. ‘This was his ultimatum and it was delivered 
with dramatie force. 


The Arizona-New Mexico Resolution. 


Senator Owen did not propose to win any empty vie 
tory. He knew that if, at that late hour, the Arizona 
New Mexico resolution passed the Senate it would still 
have little chance in the House unless he retained a elub 
with which to force action of that body. Therefore he 
insisted on controlling the floor until the House had aeted 
on his resolution, Senator Clark, of Montana, proposed 
to aecept an amendment to the New Mexico resolution, 
as offered by Mr. Owen, coupling the two territories to 
vether and to have a vote on it. Senator Owen was 
still to hold the floor, A unanimous agreement on this 
seemed in sight, but when Viee President Sherman stated 
the agreement for the record he did not make it include 
the provision that Owen could hold the floor until after 
the House had acted on the statehood resolution. Senator 
Owen promptly protested that he could not accept the 
agreement in this form. He must have assurance that 
the floor would be his, with the privilege of killing the 
sundry civil conference report if he desired, before he 
would permit a vote. When the agreement was stated in 
this way Senator Heyburn promptly objected to it and 
Senator Hale called for the regular order. The regular 
order was the speech of Senator Owen, 


Owen Silenced. 


It was then after TL o’clock. There was a hurrying 
aud seurrying of senatorial agents about the chamber 
and to and from the presidential chamber, for President 
Taft, with his cabinet officers around him, was seated 
at his desk in the Capitol checking and signing measures 
as they came to him from both Houses. Demoerats and 
republicans alike went to Owen urging him to desist. 
Through it all he was firm as adamant, until La Mollette, 
leader of the republican radicals, as Owen is one of 
the democratic, held a brief conference with Senator 
Crane, Senator Crane’s manner was emphatic. When 
the conference ended Senator La Pollette tiptoed down 
the aisle for another conversation with Owen, This was 
the critical moment. La Follette brought the news which 
worked the hand even of the determined Owen, ** You have 
the situation in your own hand,’’ said’ La Follette, in sub 
stance, ‘but if you press your advantage it may result in 
a great disaster. | am informed that if this session ends 
in a filibuster, without the appropriation passed, there 
Will be, at the beginning of next session,-a determined 
effort to pass a cloture rule which will put an end to 
freedom of discussion i the Senate.’’ This was the one 
appeal which could have moved Owen. He knew too 
well, as did every senatorial friend of free debate, that 
the adoption of cloture would be revolutionary, and would 
forever put an end to the most ‘treasured possession of 
that body. This was the telling and conclusive blow. 
Within three minutes a proposition had been made to 
vote on a resolution admitting both territories and = to 
end the matter there. Without any delay the question 
was stated and the roll call ordered. By this time the 
tension was extreme, In all probability the fate of the 
two states hung on this call. In the midst of intense 
silence the secretary began calling the roll. It resulted; 
ayes (in favor of admitting both territories), 39; noes 
(opposed to admission), 45, 


Work of Congress. 

The republican Congress in the last two years has 
passed a most remarkable program of legislation, The 
measures include: 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

The railroad rate law, which as already interpreted, 
practically amounts to the establishment of government 
rate making. 

Postal savings banks. 

Submission of the ineome tax constitutional amend- 
ment. 


Publicity of campaign contributions in National and 
Congresional elections. 

Creation of a Bureau of Mines. 

Issuance of $20,000,000 bonds to complete irrigation 
work. 

Creation of  Appalachian-White Mountain forest 
reserves, 

Ratification of a treaty with Japan which removed 
many causes of friction between the two countries. 

Creation of a tariff commission. There has been unex 
ampled activity under Attorney General Wickersham 
in the prosecution of combinations under the Sherman 
act. The early completion of the Panama canal has been 
assured and measures for its administration, and for its 
fortification, have been passed. 

The Sullaway pension bill, providing for an inerease 
in the pensions now being paid to older soldiers of some 
thing like $45,000,000, is one of the important bills 
Which have failed in the last days of this Congress. 
It went through the House with a good majority, but 
in the Senate it was stacked up against strong opposition. 
In fact, reasons were advanced early in the session to the 
effect that the big increase should not and could not go 
through. 

Leaders in the Next House. 

Shall Joseph G. Cannon be the minority leader in the 
next House or shall some compromise man be selected, rea 
sonably satisfactory to both regulars and insurgents? 
If Mr. Cannon is chosen, there will be three groups in 
the House: the democrats, constituting the majority; the 
regular republicans, answering to the leadership of 
Mr. Cannon, and the insurgent republicans, who, in that 
event, will have a leader of their own, and take a posi- 
tion of independence unique in the House. 

Carrying the Senate by a majority of twenty-one, 
popular eleetion of senators by direct vote of the people 
was defeated this week because it failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote. The vote was fifty-four to 
thirty-three in favor of the measure. Fifty-eight votes 
would have carried it. Those voting against it were 
nine democrats and twenty-four republicans as follows: 
Republicans voting no-—Brandegee, Bulkley, Burnham, 
Burrows, Crane, Depew, Dick, Dillingham, Flint, Gal 
linger, Hale, Heyburn, Kean, Lodge, Lorimer, Oliver, 
Page, Penrose, Richardson, Root, Scott, Smoot, Warren 
und Wetmore—twenty-four. 

Democrats voting no—Bacon, Bankhead, Fletcher, 
hoster, Johnson, Money, Perey, Taliaferro and Tillman 
nine, 

Secretary of State Knox last week announced that 
John Hays Hammond will represent the United States 
as special ambassador at the Court of St. James at 
the coronation of King George the Fifth next June. 

President Taft this week held a conference with Sen- 
ators Burton and Root, Representatives Alexander, of 
New York, and J. Board Seovell, of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
the hope of devising some means of further protecting 
Niagara Falls from depredations by excessive drainage. 
It seems that the present law regulating the amount of 
water which may be taken from the stream expired on 
June 29, and that unless something be done no restric 
tions will be in effect te prevent unlimited use of the 
water. 

The Senate committee on judiciary this week approved 
the appointment of C. B. Witmer to be United States 
judge for the middle distriet of Pennsylvania. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Treasury Depart 
ment, Senator Root introduced in the Senate this week 
an amendment to the sundry civil bill authorizing the 
secretary of the treasury to enter into contract for the 
erection of three buildings proposed for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. The total 
expenditure authorized amounts to $8,000,000, 
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THE NEW FOREST COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., March 7.—-At the last session of 
Congress a provision was passed for the formation of a 
forest commission, which has been formally organized 
with Secretary Dickinson chairman and W. R. Pedigo 
secretary. A meeting was held at the office of Seeretary 
Dickinson, at which Secretary Ballinger, Secretary Wil 
son, Senator Gallinger, Senator Smith and Representative 
Hawley were present. Preliminary steps have been taken 
to secure the execution of the law providing for the 
acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of the rivers of the country as well as fo 
the protection of the forested watersheds of the navigable 
streams, all to be done in cooperation with the state 
authorities, 

One million dollars has been made immediately avail 
able for this purpose within the next fiscal year, in addi 
tion to $25,000 to meet the expenses of the commission. 
The disbursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture 
will be the disbursing officer of the forest commission. 
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LUMBER BUSINESS IMPROVING. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Mareh 7.—Loeal conditions in 
the lumber and tie business are steadily improving with 
the opening up of the season. Among the new ship 
ping interests which will be represented at this port dur 
ing the coming season will be the Eastern Transporta 
tion Company, recently organized under the laws 0! 
New Jersey, which has taken over five Philadelphia 
barges, to be used in coastwise and inland waterways 
traffic on the Atlantie coast, one of the principal ob 
jects of which will be the carriage of ties, pulpwood 
ete, from Alexandria and Potomac points to northern 
cities, 

Already numerous shipments of railroad ties are being 
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made from points along the Petuxent aud all along the 
river the tie-shipping firms of this city and Fredericks 
burg, Va., have large forces of men getting ties out 
of the woods and down to the river, to be taken north 
by vessel. While some of these ties will be shipped in 
by far the major portion of the trade 
will go forward in barges 


sailing vessels, 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The daily press Tuesday of this week announced 
the resignation of Richard Achilles Ballinger, secretary 
of the interior, and the appointment of Walter Lowrie 
lisher, of Chicago, as his successor. In Chicago this 
news was received with general satisfaction, barring 
the feelings of a few people who have run afoul of Mr 
Fisher in connection with Chicago traction matters and 
have found him—from their viewpoint—disgustingly 
honest, 

Had the late Charles T. Yerkes not converted the Chi 
cago traction properties into a homemade Chinese puzzle, 
affording extraordinary opportunity for manipulation 
of securities, resulting in service so rotten that it was 
unique among American municipalities, Mr, Fisher prob 
ably would have become just as well known in some 
other connection, He is one of those remarkable men 
whose light could not be hid. One opportunity would 
do just as well as another and from the Fisher view 
point any complication in the publie service which ‘rises 
from dishonesty or inefficiency presents an opportunity. 
briefly, Mr. Fisher untangled Chicago traction and put 
the city in position to control and compel the improve 
ment of the service rendered by previously debt ridden 
companies, with the result that Chicago’s street car 
service today will stand comparison with that of any 
other city. Ilence Chicago feels that President Taft 
used sound judgment in selecting Mr. Fisher to handle 
the Interior department. 

The Fisher family is accustomed to holding positions 
of trust. Daniel Webster Fisher, father of the new 





WALTER LOWRIE FISHER, OF CIITCAGO 
Secretary of the Interior Department 

secretary, was from 1879 to 1907 president of Hanover 
college, | and held’ various important offices in the 
Presbyterian chureh, of which he was ordained a min 
ister in 1860. The son, Walter, was born at Wheeling, 
W. Va. (then Virginia), in 1862 He was educated at 
Marietta and Hanover colleges and admitted to the bat 
in JISSS8, since that time engaging in law practice in 
Chicago. Among the important offices he has held may 
he mentioned: Special assessment attorney for city of 
Chicago, 1888-1889; secretary of the Municipal Voters’ 
League, 1901-1906, and president in 1906; special trac 
tion counsel for Chicago, 1906-1910. He has also served 
as viee president of the National Conservation Associa 
tion, president of the Conservation League of America 
and vice president of the National Municipal League, 

One feature of Mr. Fisher’s appointment that arouses 
special interest Is his close personal friendship for 
Gifford Pinchot. This is believed by many at Wash 
ington to indicate a mild indorsement of Pinchot and a 
return to Pinehot policies in that part of the national 
service which. involves the Interior department as well 
as the Department of Agriculture. 

As secretary of the interior Mr. Fisher will have juris 
diction over one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
operations in the northern states—the Menominee Indian 
Mills, at Neopit, Wis. He also will work in close co- 
operation with the Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture on many projects involving the country ’s 
publie land policy and it is believed that his administra 
tion of the department will bring harmony where a 
chaotie condition has long existed. Mr. Fisher dis 
tinctly is not a politician Neither is he in any sense an 
Office seeker. Therefore his appointment must meet 
With general approval, promising, as it does, a read just 
ment of affairs at Washington which must have been 
distasteful and embarrassing to all parties. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION CASES. 


Middle Western Rate Protests Temporarily Halted—Equal Rates Without Divisions De- 
manded__Reparation Under a Transit Privilege. 


Testimony and subsequent proceedings before the 
luterstate Commerce Commission, involving the right 
to refund following the commission’s decisions relative 
to westbound lumber rates to Des Moines, Lineoln, 
Omaha and common points, were brought to a tempo 
rary halt in a hearing before the commission, Com 
missioner Clark sitting, in Chicago, Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. By agreement between counsel action 
was suspended pending litigation before the Commerce 
Court in which the railroads demur to the commis- 
sion’s decisions relative to the rates applicable. 

A short review of the litigation in question will be 
of interest at this time. : 

The evidence that has been given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the complainants and = by 
the defendant carriers has been substantially to the 
effect that there was a parity of rates on lumber to 
Des Moines, to Omaha and to Council Bluffs for many 
years; that for a considerable period white pine was 
the staple; that eventually yellow pine began to ap 
pear in that field and the yellow pine rates were made 
the same to Des Moines, Omaha and Council Bluffs; 
that the rate corelationship existed for many years. 
Along in the ‘90s a number of changes were made 
successively that had the effect of changing the rate 
on yellow pine from 22 cents, which had been the fig 
ure originally for both Omaha and Couneil Bluffs, to 
23 cents at Omaha and Couneil Bluffs. There were 
successive changes that resulted in an ultimate rate 
on yellow pine of 2744 cents at Des Moines, which 
was «a wrenching of the rate corelationship to the ex 
tent of putting Des Moines 4% cents per hundred 
pounds higher than Omaha instead of upon an equal 
footing. At the time that the rate on yellow pine to 
Omaha was 23 cents, the rate to Lineoln, Neb., was 
24 cents. Lincoln shippers claimed that they were 
entitled to as low a rate on yellow pine as was given 
Omaha and filed a complaint with the Interstate com 
mission to accomplish that adjustment. Prior to the 
handing down of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion’s decision upon the Lineoln complaint KB. GC. 
Wylie, freight commissioner of the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, Incorporated, filed for that body an inde 
pendent complaint, alleging unreasonableness of the 
27lo-cent rate and among other things alleging unjust 
discrimination, as measured by the Omaha rate. 

\fter the trial of the Des Moines case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gave its decision in the Lineoln 
case, supporting the contention of the Lincoln ship 
pers to the extent of saying that the rates on yellow 
pine into Lincoln and Omaha should be equal. The 
railroads accomplished the ‘‘equality’’ by raising the 
Lincoln rate from 24 cents to 25 cents, and raising 
the rate at Omaha and Council Bluffs from 23 cents 
to 25 cents. Soon after this order the commission 
again issued « similar order, which did not name the 
specific rate but which said in effect that the Des 
Moines rates should not exceed Omaha rates on yel 
low pine. The railroads again worked out a technical 
compliance with this order by reducing the Des Moines 


271,-cent-rate to 2614 cents; raising the Omaha rate 


of 25 cents, which had been 23 cents, to 2614 cents, 
and raising Lincoln’s rate, which had been 24 cents 
and had been increased to 25 cents, to 264% cents per 
hundred pounds. 

The business interests of Omaha and vicinity natu 
rally were not unduly enthusiastic over this second 
increase in rates and after conferences between the 
commercial organizations of Omaha and Des Moines 
the Commercial Club of Omaha -brought a complaint 
alleging unreasonableness of the 2644-cent rate on yel 
low pine into Omaha and Council Bluffs. Des Moines 
shippers, through the efforts of Commissioner Wytie, 
followed by filing an intervening petition adopting 
so far as pertinent the allegations of the Omaha body. 
The case was brought for trial in February, 1910, and 
it was shown by communications from the commission 
itself that to make possible the 26%-cent rate that 
n controversy the railroads had had to increase 
certain local rates that would have operated to make 
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«» Jess combination through rate The commission 
after a short lapse of time decided this case by again 
asserting that Des Moines and Omaha rates should be 
identical and indicated, as in its first announcement, 
that Lineoln’s rates should be identical with Omaha 
rates, but in this last decision of the commission it 
specifically named 25 cents @s the highest rate that 
the carriers were justified in charging and stated also 
that reparation would be granted the shippers who 
had by their representatives or directly complained 
of the increases. 

Claims for reparation under this decision have been 
numerous and have given rise to some controversy be 
tween the shippers on the one hand and the receivers 
of lumber on the other as to who is entitled to the 
reparation, That element of the controversy would 
probably have been fought out at considerable length 
at the hearing which was scheduled for March 6 in 
Chicago, but the railroad companies let it be known 
that they were intending to carry their protest against 
this 25 cent order of the commission to the Commerce 
Court. Therefore it was practically consented to on 
all hands that the controversy as to reparation and ius 
to who was entitled to it should lie dormant until 
some time in the reasonably near future, after the 
Commeree Court had had an opportunity to pass upon 
the carriers’ contention regarding the impropriety of 
the 25-cent order by the commission. 


When the matter was brought up again before Com 
missioner Clark, sitting in Chicago on Tuesday of this 
week, in response to a query from the counsel for the 
shippers the commissioner intimated that should the 
railroads delay the matter beyond a reasonable time 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would put its 
machinery in motion to force activity upon the part 
of the carriers. 
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HAULING PRIVILEGE DENIED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Davis Lumber 
Company has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission against the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacifie Railway Company et al., in whieh it appears that 
it is located at Ansley, La., where it is engaged in the 
manufacture and shipment of large quantities of yellow 
pine from that point to points.in Hlinois, Indiana, Ohio 
und in other states east and west of the Mississippi river 
and north of the Ohio, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacifie being the initial carrier, and by its tariffs the 
latter has given the lumber company a blanket rate from 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The complainant states that up to December 1, 1907, the 
lumber company always has used and employed the log 
ging roads for the purpose of hauling the logs from the 
woods to the mills and manufacturing plants located 
on the lines named, and that by reason of the fact that 
some of these logging roads are now recognized as 
common carriers, getting tapline allowances of from 2 to 
$+ cents a hundred pounds, and sometimes higher, on all 
lumber hauled into its mills by these logging roads, 
yet this privilege since that date has been denied to 
the complainant. At the same time it is set forth that 
the defendant has told the Davis Lumber Company that 
if it would go through the form of incorporating its 
road defendant would adopt a freight tariff which would 
give it through rates and milling-in-transit privileges at 
Ansley. ° 

The Davis Lumber Company states that inasmuch as 
it has hauled logs merely for its own use, it feels that 
this would be an evasion of the law and claims that 
Without such formal proceedings it is enfitled to the 
ame allowance as to other roads which are merely log 
ging roads in the same sense, even though they are in 
corporated, Complainant company also asks for repara 
tion of excessive freight charged by reason of the dis 
continuance of the practice on all lumber carried by 
defendant during 1909, 1910 and up to September 30 of 
last year, aggregating $9,857.15. It also asks for a 
reduction in the rate on yellow pine lumber from that 
part of the country. 





CONFERENCE OF CARRIERS AND COMMERCE 
COMMISSION ON RATE CASES. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Mareh 7 Following the con 
ference which was held in New York city Thursday 
last at which were present President MeCrea, of the 
’ennsylvania; President Brown, of the New York 
Central; President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
lrederick HK, Underwood, of the Erie; Walter D, Hines, 
representative of the Delaware & Hudson; at which 
conference the decisions in the freight rate cases were 
considered carefully, and following which no publie 
statement was given out other than to the effect 
that it would be followed by a conference with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the commission met 
with the representatives of the roads in the rooms of 
Commissioner Prouty, the following persons being 
present: For the commission—Commissioners Prouty, 
Lane, MeChord, Meyer and Warlan For the eastern 
carriers—President MeCrea and |. I. Cowen, counsel 
for the Pennsylvania road; President W. C. Brown and 
Solicitor General Clyde Brown, for the New York Cen 
tral; President Daniel Willard and Counsel H. G, 
Bond, for the Baltimore & Ohio; Fred Underwood and 
George Brownell, for the Erie, and Walter D, Hines, 
for the Delaware & Lackawanna. 

At the conference the representatives for the car 
riers asked that they should themselves be allowed to 
suspend the advanced rates until November 1, instead 
of ecaneeling them out as suggested in the recent 
decision of the commission. Members of the commis- 
sion seem to be at a loss to understand why the ear- 
riers should make this request, as by canceling out 
the rates in conformity with the order of the eom 
mission they in no way decreased or diminished their 
power to bring in new advances at any time and in 
uny cases where they should find special reasons to 
advance for so doing. However, the commission took 
the inatter under advisement, and reported that, after 
considering the reasons advanced in support of this 
request, those members of the commission at present 
in Washington are unanimously of the opinion that 
the request must be denied, and that the report of 
the commission must be adhered to, as it clearly states 
the attitude of the commission toward the future. 

With respect to the suggestion that in any future 
proceedings the present record will not be available if 
these tariffs are canceled, Commissioner Prouty, in 
yiving out the reply of the commission ealled atten 
tion to the fact that it is proper to observe that this 
proceeding was instituted by the commission itself 
und that the record is entirely subject to its control 
either with respect to further proceedings upon the 
same record or with respect to new proceedings in 
volving the same issues. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Encouraging Slow Payers and Bringing Them to Time — Buying to Advantage Every Man’s Privilege and Practice — Opinions of 
Dealers Regarding Methods of Purchase—Conditions to Which Salesman Have to Submit. 


‘*THAT’S ALL RIGHT!’’ 


if we owed for goods and we should say to our credit 
or that we would pay the account as soon as we could 
yet around to it, and the merchant should reply, ‘That s 
all right!’’ it would leave an impression of indefinite 
ness; an idea that it would be satisfactory if we paid the 
bill when we got a good ready, and with a host of peo- 
ple that ‘‘good ready’? time would be a long time 
hence. As a rule, men are less hasty to settle their in- 
debtedness than they are to ’phone for the doctor if they 
have a pain in the stomach. 

A farmer who was hauling out a load of stuff said 
to the dealer that he would ‘see’? him before long, and 
the answer was, ‘‘That’s all right!’’ If that dealer 
were made of money, and cared little whether his cus- 
tomers paid with some degree of promptness, it might 
have been all right if the account stood on the book for 
a year. Loam sure, all told, there are thousands of 
customers who ure little concerned about paying if it does 
not seem to concern the creditors. There are men of 
means who do not lie awake nights if they do not pay 
their debts as promptly as they should, IL was told by 
a dealer that he sent bill after bill to a man who was 
worth his 2,000 acres of land and he paid less atten- 
tion to it than he would to a mosquito should it light 
on his bald head. Finally he sued him and he was 
madder than he would be if a whole brood of mos 
quitos were boring into him, 

It is thought by many dealers that slow collections be 
long to the business; many have said that to collect as 
promptly of their customers as the wholesale dealers col 
leet of them would be impossible, If they collected of their 
customers one-quarter as promptly as the wholesale men 
collect of the retail dealers, yard collections would be 
in mmuch better shape than they are, This, also, must 
be admitted, that the majority of the customers of the 
long credit man, and if he is not able to pay promptly, 
as the retail dealers themselves are. The farmer is the 
long credit man, and if he is not able to pay promptly 
it may be asked, who is? 

But a sead of us are poor merchants. [ wonder how 
many who are reading this make as an excuse for col 
lecting that they are in need of money. IL have known 
dealers to start out and on the whole rounds make that 
an excuse for asking for what belongs to them, They 
tell their delinquent customers that their needs are 
pressing; that their bills are becoming due, and that 
it would be a great favor and convenience if they could 
pay up. Not infrequently they do pay, and has it not 
occurred to you that they would have paid before the 
account was four, six, eight, ten or twelve months old, 
as often it is, if only they had been asked for it? 1 
have thought at times that certain dealers would be 
afraid that something would jump out of the dark and 
eatch them if they should ask their customers to pay in 
due season, 

The Business Method. 

Let’s set our memory working and recall how many 
times the wholesale dealers of whom we buy material 
have made the plea that they wanted money as_ the 
reason why we should pay them. Some of the concerns 
of which you buy are rated as worth millions and they 
put up no such baby talk as that. No matter if they 
are wallowing in money, they expect, and rightly, that 
our cheeks shall be forwarded as promptly as though 
they didn’t have a hundred dollars of ready money in 
the world. Then there are the banks of whieh you 
borrowed money, oftentimes for the reason that you 
had not collected that which was due you, and although 
you may know the vaults are bulging with money, you 
expect that when the thirty or sixty days, the three, 
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“Afraid that something would jump out of the dark.” 








four or six months, have expired to walk up to the 
cashier’s window and make good. In order that we 
shall come to time the bank doesn’t come at us with the 
statement that it is in want of a little money and, there- 
fore, wishes we would settle our account. The bank is 
not doing such foolish business. That particular trans 
action with the bank stands by itself, and has no con 
nection with the fact that the money lending institution 
has loaned its available funds, or has not. If the whole 
sale and banking interests of the country ran their busi- 
ness as loosely as the retail business is run what, have 
you any idea, would become of us all? If in wholesale 
and banking circles there was no stated pay day there 
would be a mix up in financial matters that would 
clog the wheels and maybe bring them to a standstill. 

‘*That’s all right!’?? as applying to a time when a 
man may pay his account does not, of course, designate 
any particular pay day. It gives the debtor so much 
rope that instead of hanging himself he can add his 
humble mite toward hanging financially the men he 
owes, 

Then, really, who is most to blame? Only a small 
proportion of the people who buy goods, lumber or 
anything, will run after the merchants they owe. It 
is generally supposed that it belongs to the creditors 
to do the running. And hosts of them are not disposed 
to run very fast. : 

There are many dealers who make a definite arrange 
ment as to the time the material shall be paid for when 
it is sold. They don’t believe that your hop-skip-and- 
jump method of payment is the proper way. That has 
the flavor of business. ‘‘That’s all right!’? in’ the 
sense as used above is not in their vocabulary. 


BEARS IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


A wholesale dealer with whom [ was talking seemed 
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to take it to heart that so many retail lumbermen aim 
to: buy at the lowest possible figure. L didn’t say as 
much, but L thought when he was talking that way that 
he was not taking human nature into consideration. — | 
never have known a merchant who did not want to buy 
his goods for as little money as possible. When yel- 
low pine was at the lowest notch a manufacturer of the 
southern product in my hearing came near grumbling 
because the retail dealers delayed buying, thinking pos 
sibly that prices would go lower, 

No man who buys goods is interested in the least in 
the cost to produce them, It doesn’t figure in his eal 
culations. If he can buy a suit of elothes, a house, a 
horse, a car of lumber for less than the original cost 
he thinks he is that much ahead. And it would be safe 
to wager that if this manufacturer, mentioned above, 
could buy a tract of timber at a snap he would snap 
it up. Jf he could buy it at $3 a thousand, and the 
man of whom it was bought paid $4, he would lose no 
sleep over it, but pat himself on the back beeause it 
was bought at a bargain. That is the way of the world 
and the condition will exist as long as the world stands 
and the mercantile business is conducted. When it comes 
to business one man is not greatly given to nourishing 
the money-making schemes of another. It is the man 
Who sells who must jiook out for his profit. 

One reason why every retail lumberman is a bear is 
that if he ean help it a competitor will not buy for less 
money than he does. The fear that a competitor may do 
this is a constant companion of the retailer. Competi- 
tion forces him to take this precaution. A dealer in-a 
dyard town, the other two operated by lineyard men, 
said that his greatest worry was that his competitors 
because they bought in larger quantities, could under. 
buy him. He could hold his own, he. thought, if they 
made their purchases on an equal footing. ‘*Both my 
competitors are in the business to make money,’’ said 


he, ‘‘but if for any reason they should decide to cut 
loose, think what a percentage of advantage they would 
have over me if my lumber cost from 75 cents to $2 4 
thousand more than theirs.’’ 

There are traveling salesmen who express indignation 
when their customers try to beat them down in their 
prices, and L was told by one of them that he no longer 
called on one of his former customers who was ever- 
lastingly ‘‘jewing’’? him. There are others, however, 
who take a different view of it. ‘‘It never displeases 
me when a customer of mine wants to buy as cheap 
us he cun,’? said this salesman. ‘‘1t goes without say 
ing that it would please me to sell him at my own prices, 
but L understand it takes two to make a bargain. In 
these times of high living my wife shops around to 
make a dollar go as far as possible, and when the best 
woman in the world does that I am not going to grumble 


if a retail lumberman does it. A result of competi 
tion? Yes, L know something about the competition 
there is in the retail trade. At some points it is as 


fierce as a bull fight. Down at So-and-so, on the Bur 
lington, the two dealers are in it for blood. So-and-so, 
So-and-so’s man, sells one of the dealers there a good 
deal ot his stuff, and I sell a good many carloads to the 
other, Each of us has the interest of his customer at 
heart. The other day when IL was there my man, says 
he, ‘The old man up the street bought a car of yellow 
pine flooring last week at so much, and what are you 
going to do about it?’ ‘Sure he did?’ says I. ‘1 know 
it,’ says he. Then it was up to me. I couldn’t dream 
of being beaten in that town on prices, and I had to go 
a shade under my dear traveling companion, I know as 
well as 1 know L am sitting here smoking this twofer, 
that any salesman who visited that town looking for list 
prices would go away dry. The conditions wouldn’t 
Warrant paying those prices. IL can’t cuss the dealers 
for selling as low as they do; all that L can do is to 
meet the requirements of my man on prices.’’ 

If you should travel over the country and dig unde! 
the skin to get at the true conditions you would find 
many and many a town in which the dealers buy at the 
lowest possible prices for fear that their competitors may 
take advantage of them by buying lower. IL believe this 
feeling is prevalent in a large majority of towns. 

When that kind of millennium comes in the retail 
trade that will make a majority of the retail lum 
bermen happy, lumber will sell at one price only. All 
the dealers in the same town will buy every item on the 
list at the same price, and then each can snap his 
finger at the other, and tell him if he wants to run him 
a race, ‘fcome on!’’ ‘There is nothing surer than out 


buying means outselling if the outbuyer is so disposed,’’ 


is the way one dealer stated it. 


METHODS OF CERTAIN DEALERS IN BUYING. 

A question covering the methods of buying, as pe: 
taining to prices, was asked several dealers, who re 
sponded as follows: 

No. 1. ‘I can’t say that I have any particular method 
further than to buy to the best advantage [ can, | 
insist upon getting the grades of lumber and shingles 
| bargain for, and in advance it is understood what 
these grades shall be. I will not accept offgrade stuff, 
no matter who may ship it to me. The price [ pay must 
cover standard grades, and this is clearly understood 
When an order is given. When an invoice of lumber 
or shingles is not what it ought to be it is at the dis 
posal of the shipper. It is not good business policy for 
a dealer to take any other stand.’’ 

No. 2. ‘*Goods well bought are half sold, it is said, 
and that applies to lumber as well as to other merchan 
dise. A good Jumberman should know the trend of 
the market that is governed by the supply of stock and 
the demand, and unless he knows this he is at the mercy 
of the wholesale dealers, and, let me tell you, there are 

















* ‘Sure he did? says I.’” 
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those who will take advantage of him. When, for in- 
stance, there is a drop in the market, there are whole- 
sale dealers who will hold up the price as long as they 
can, They may drop some, but not to the extent they 
would were their customers posted. These wholesale men 
are quick to take advantage of any advance, but they 
have to be shown when there is a decline.’’ 

No, 3. ‘* Nearly all the white pine I sell is bought 
from one firm and practically all the yellow pine from one. 
They are high grade people; L have bought from them 
for years, always get what 1 want, and at prices that I 
think are right. Once L did receive a shipment of floor- 
ing from the yellow pine firm, a portion of which was 
not run as it ought to have been, but they came back 
so quick with an explanation why it was so, and a will 
ingness to make it right, that it was a pleasure to say 
to them that 1 would forgive them. Before I began to 
deal with this one firm it was my experience that there 
were yellow pine mills which were in need of compe- 
tent men to run their planers.’? 

No, 4. ‘*While I want to buy right I give less at 
tention to price than to grade and quantity. Ll am 
known as a big stock man. ‘To sell lumber one must liave 
it in stock. It is understood in this market that if what 
is wanted can not be had at any of the other yards it 
may be found with me. I have operated along this 
line for years and know it pays. There are times when 
I have asked the representative of a house, ‘Can you 
furnish if?’ the price being of less importance. Whether 
a thousand feet of Jumber cost 50 or 75 cents more or 
less is of small importance to being able to furnish a 
bill. L have sold many a job because I was able to 
load the stuff right out on short notice.’’ 

No. 5. “*If I had not bought at the lowest price pos- 
sible in the last four years I can hardly tell what the 
result wold have been. You know what competition 
is here and it is met by prices. Vor a man to sell low 
unless he can buy low is out of the question if he wants 
to stay in the game. What if they all bought corres- 
pondingly low?) They never do. In every town of sev 
eral yards there is always one dealer who is regarded as 
the buyer of the town. He has the knack of buying ; 
| think it was born in him. There is a lumberman in 
this town who never would become a competent buyer. 

















“It was a pleasure to say I would forgive them.” 


He has been doing it for nine years and ought to have 
learned how by this time, if it is a matter of learning, 
lit L doubt if it is any more than it is a matter of 
learning how to become a good salesman. It must be 
born in a man. Much has been said about the ability 
of the Yankees as traders, which holds true only as 
regards some of them. As L hailed from Yankeeland 
| know something about them. Some of the boys back 
there were born traders. When they swapped jackknives 
they showed their born ability. Unless a boy of mine 
was a natural trader I would not advise him to go 
into the mercantile business. If he is a natural trader 
he can both buy and sell.’?’ 


Trading on Prices. 


No. G6. ‘*If there is a merchant in the town who does 
not buy his goods as cheap as he can he is a poor mer 
chant and ought to go out of the business. <A traveling 
man took umbrage because L used his prices as a lever 
age on another firm. I did not use his name, and | 
told him if he took such an exception as that we would 
quit. Lam in the market to buy my stock at the lowest 
possible price, and that [ am going to do. It is none 
of a salesman’s business if 1 make use of his offers to 
lower the next man, If they are as private as that he 
can keep them to himself. In no ease will I use his 
name, but beyond that L hold nothing as confidential. 
It he wants to sell me lumber, let him give me prices 
that others will not go under,’?’ 

No. 7. ‘*L am not much of a man to beat down a 
salesman, A dozen men every week are calling on me, 
from them and from the lumber papers | know about how 
the market stands, and when the time comes to buy | 
know what a fair price is and if a salesman doesn’t 
give it to me I pass him up and try the next one. 
Prices of salesmen uniform? No, and 1 never have seen 
the time when they were. ‘Take the prices as they are 
made through the week and it would be no trick to buy, 
Say, a dollar a thousand or so cheaper of some firm than 
of some of the others. When a salesman tells me that 
"IS prices are absolutely limited by his houses [ am 











“It Is my business to whale them.” 


ready to see the next man, as the house the next man 
represents may not limit him. If L sold lumber on the 
road ! would not tell a customer that my house fixed 
the prices, even if it did. For one, L depend somewhat 
upon the flexibility of the salesman,’’ 

No. 8 ‘*That IL whale prices every salesman would 
tell you who knows me. It is my business to whale 
them, for IT make money by it, and | am not selling 
lumber merely for fun. This I almost invariably do 
give the salesman the order, and when L do not I ask the 
house to eredit him with it. I am a salesman’s man. 
1 am his friend and in turn he is mine. I know they 
make me dollars every year by showing me favors they 
would not did L not show them favors. We are a happy 
family and 1 don’t know where [ could look for favors 
except in my own family.’? 

No. 9. ‘*When I want to place an order I submit my 
requirements to half a dozen reliable firms and buy from 
the lowest. I recently placed an order for a car of yel 
low pine, and here are the prices I received from four 
firms, and you will see that L made money by buying 
of the lowest. If L had bought off-hand of only one, 
and that one had been the highest, you can see how much 
I would have lost by it. I am not a one-firm buyer, and 
don’t think it is policy to be. L have found it best to 
let a firm know that L buy where L can buy cheapest.’’ 

No. 10. ‘*To say nothing about competition forcing 
a man to buy to the best possible advantage in the way 
of prices it is his business to do it as a merchant, any 
how. There is too much slack buying. In a little talk 
with a dealer at our annual convention it came out that 
we both handled the same make of yellow pine flooring; 
bought an invoice of the same man, not a week apart, 
and L paid two points less than he did. He didn’t feel 
good over it and said when he saw that salesman again 
he would see about it. A salesman is not looking out for 
nu man’s interests unless he is looking out for it) him 
self. The condition of the market, as portrayed hy a 
salesman, has nothing to do with my plans, but the 
price L have to pay has to do with them.’ 


Delivery to Be Considered. 


No. 11. **'Time of delivery has something to do with 
the prices | am willing to pay. To pay low prices for 
lumber and then have it delayed in shipment is some 
times dearer in the end than to pay more and have the 
stuff shipped promptly. I have been promised reasonably 
quick delivery when I know it was more of an object 
to sell the lumber than to get it through om time. If 
the wholesale men and manufacturers would not promise 
more than they could perform it would save some.of their 
customers from getting hot headed. I> wrote a house 
about a retarded shipment and it wrote back that it 
could not control the movements of the railroads. That, 
of course, is true, but when an order is placed today, the 
salesman saying the stock is on hand, and it is not 
shipped in three weeks from the date of ordering it looks 
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“Take off my hat to a cary of transit lumber.” 


as if the railroads should not bear all the blame. When 
a manufacturer can not fill an order promptly it is a 
good way if he expects a second order to say so0.’’ 

No. 12. ‘‘Il am in the market for snaps—that about 
explains my position. The time to buy to the best ad 
vantage is when the other man wants to sell. Much 
is said about transit lumber, but 1 have made a fair 
profit on buying lumber in transit. 1 don’t always get 
the grades 1 want, but I can use it, and it is bought 
cheap. When the owner of a car of lumber has it run 
ning around the country be wants to head it off as soon 
as possible, and he will knock prices to do it. ‘Not 
fair to the other fellow,’ | have been told, but I am 
looking out for myself instead of the other fellow. Many 
a time have I had reason to take off my hat to a car of 
transit lumber that went into my yard.’’ 

No. 13. ‘*There are certain ethics in trade which 
should be observed, and it is my aim to. observe them, 
It a wholesale dealer will treat me fairly I will treat 
him fairly in return; in fact, I am willing to take the 
lead in so treating him. I am not looking for the com 
panies with which I deal to overcharge me, but it is 
natural that I should be looking out that they do not 
do it. I would rather pay a little higher price to one 
of these companies when | know what grades and treat 
ment I will receive than to buy of a firm that I know 
nothing about. Prices are one thing and quality and 
treatment are another, and [I am willing to pay a rea- 
sonable amount to insure the latter. If a lumberman 
goes in for buying the cheapest he possibly can I am 
unable to understand how he can prevent his stock from 
deteriorating in quality. My trade demands the best of 
material, and this | must have.’’ 

These baker’s dozen views, representing the practices 
of as many representative dealers in their respective com 
munities, were gathered on my way, and form, I believe, 
the most interesting symposium on the subjeet ever pub 
lished in one chapter. The views are so varied that it 
would be surprising if every retail lumber dealer should 
not find his own opinion on some phase of the subject 
reflected, 


COMMENTED ON BY A SALESMAN. 


1 was glad to see the name of a certain salesman on 














There are some good detectives in the lumber business.” 


the hotel register, as | knew him as a man who thinks 
outside of his calling. And permit me to say this: 
When you see 4 man who confines his refleetions purely 
to his calling he is small potatoes and few in a hill, 


Why? Beeause any man’s calling is so intimately asso 
ciated with other matters that to understand it well he 
must not eliminate a knowledge of other subjects. He 


must analyze and understand the connections, 
Fortunately for me this salesman did not have many 
orders to write up that evening, and a couple of easy 
chairs in the corner of the Jobby answered our purpose 
well. IL called his attention to the memorandum I had 
made of the remarks of dealer No. 7. After carefully 
reading the minute he remarked, ‘‘ That man’s head is 
level, particularly when he speaks of the flexibility of 
the salesman. | should hesitate to go on the road if I 


was not accorded by my house this flexibile quality. A 
salesman must meet the conditions. lor one, [ should 
not claim to be a one-priced man, Understand me, 


stricily a one-price man, L may not vary my prices 
10 vents from one day to another, but when the condi 
tions arise that in order to sell, to protect the trade of 


my house, L may vary them, I understand about what 
prices they expect at headquarters, still it is not expected 
that some other man is going to slide in and take from 
me a customer whose trade with us is already estab 


lished. ‘To me, to permit that would be the hight of 
folly. If a customer can not buy of me as cheaply as 
he can of any other house of as high responsibility how 
can we expect to hold his trade? Confidence is a great 
factor in business, and [ want my customers to feel 
that, grade for grade, we can sell him lumber as cheap 
as any other house in the world, If a customer did not 
think we could do this L should not expect to hold him, 
He is right, too, when he says that the prices of sales 
men are not uniform. ‘There is a salesman ahead of 
me who is selling certain items cheaper than I want 
to sell them, and cheaper than [ will sell them except to 
my regular customers, or when pushed to sell them to 
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others, and this man is offering as an that his 
house is long on these particular items. Long! I have 
played that trick myself before now. It is easy to 
drum up some excuse why we are underselling others, 
aud generally it is nothing but an excuse. The excuse 
is made to augment sales and for no other reason.’’ 


The Buyer’s Right. 


then called to the remarks of No. 6, 
man, would take exceptions to his 

‘* While, of course, there is no law 
against it, you could not name a man on the road who 
would like to have his prices used as a leverage to buy 
cheaper. This feeling accounted for, still it 
must be admitted that a lumberman has a right to pur 
legitimate course to buy his Jumber as cheap 
know if [| were in the retail 


excuse 


Attention 
‘*Salesmen, to a 
methods,’ 


Was 


he said, 


is easily 


sue any 


aus possible, I business 


| would do it, and we ought to be fair enough to admit 
that what a man would do himself he should grant others 
the right to do. Possibly we are too touchy in this 
respect. We know that the retail dealers are constantly 
getting quotations from different houses, buying from the 
one that quotes the lowest, and this is on the same prin 
ciple, only the dealer is making the houses instead of their 
representatives the medium,’? 

The notes covering the remarks of No. 11 were then 
read to him, ‘‘1 Jike the way that man talks,’’ he said. 
‘*If [ should promise that a delivery should be made 
at about a given date and the time should be extended 
several weeks, and the cause should be shouldered upon 
us L don’t know how L could make it good with the 
customer. In the last few years this matter has caused 
«a great deal of ill feeling between the retail and whole 
sale dealers. Promises have been made and broken. It 


is easy to charge a retarded shipment up to the rail- 
road, but there are some good detectives in the retail 
business and they have learned that the mills themselves 
have not been any too prompt. My house aims to ship 
promptly and I make a talk on it. We do not hold our 
selves responsible for the shortcomings of the rail 
roads, but when we promise a quick shipment it is ready 
to go out of our yards on time, provided there is no 


hitch with the railroad—that is, if we can get cars. | 
would not—and such are my instructions—sell a board 
that is not ready to be shipped the day the order reaches 


the mill.’? 
‘“Thank 3 said: [. 
vo and have a lemonade with a straw in it 


abel K : Oatur x 


you,’’ ‘“Now, as a nighteap, let’s 


fp 





AT COLUMBUS, OHIO—“ UNETHICAL SHIPMENTS.” 


| Address by W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, before the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, January 18, 1911. } 


It affords me pleasure to meet with you in this twenty- 
iinth annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Jealers, in our magnificent capital city, and it 


should be very gratifying to our worthy officers and directors 
to see the assoclation so well represented, Great good and 
benefit, both materially and socially, should, and no doubt 
will, come from this meeting, L have enjoyed every minute 
of it, and we should all return fully repaid for the 
little time and money we have expended 

It falls to my lot to speak for a short time on the sub 
“Unethical Shipments.” This is a big subjeet and 
I do not want you to be expecting more than T am able to 
give. We have been in the lumber business a long time, yet 
we never have made it a practice to complain or discuss the 
shortcomings of those who have sold to us; if the shipments 
usually did the best we could and 
more about it. We are not that this is the 
thing to do, for we believe that we have a mueh 
work than simply caring for our individual selves or 
It should be our duty to advise with and inform each 
wherein we have 


home 


ject ot 


were made improperly we 
said no sure 
right 
larger 
irms. 
other when we have been imposed upon or 
been benefited 

It is needless for me to define “unethical,” for we have 
able address by our worthy former 
“Code of Ethics,” and anything 


just listened to a very 


secretary on the subject, 
contrary to this is unethical, 

There are two great divisions in the lumber business; 
one is known as the buyer and the other as the seller. 


The buyergy of the lumber, as we see it, are divided into 
three classes + 

Virst, Strictly retail dealers 

Second Manufacturing establishments who buy lumber 


from any market they can 

Third who feel that they are too large to 
buy from the retailer, and who make it a point to buy in 
carload lots from the wholesaler 

The sellers of lumber are divided into three classes : 


Contractors, 


Iirst Manufacturers. 
Second. Wholesalers 
Third. Jobbers. 


These are engaged in the manufacture and sale of lumber 
and its byproducts in car lots to the retailer and users of 
them, and we do not deny any one of these the privilege of 
their they proper, 
so long as it is done fairly and honestly. 


conducting his or business as miy see 


The Legitimate Buyer. 
In. thinking this over we 
one legitimate lumber, and 


We understand the retailer to be a 
that he 


have decided that there is only 
that is the retailer, 
man or firm who. has 
lumber, whieh he puts in 
stock and retails it out to the customers in his community. 
The retailer is supposed to be financially responsible, has a 
line of credit, and sufficient funds to conduct his business. 
Ile should have an office which will be kept open each day, 
where taken, bills paid. lumber purchased and 
general conducted, This should as a 
definition of a retail lumber dealer, and this is the person 
claim is the only ethical whole- 


buyer of 


some capital invests in 


orders are 
business in serve 
whom we customer of the 
saler 

If a retailer locates his business in a community, invests 
his capital, has proper equipment, employs a foree of help, 
factor in the 
then 
recognized, and everything should 
giving to him all help 
those who hope to protit by his sue- 


contracts obligations, resides there, and is a 
building up of that particular city, 
he has rights that must be 
be done to and 


especially by 


town or section, 


foster encourage, 
possible, 
ccss 

Such as we have described are the units that go to make 
up the business of the carload seller, whoever he be, and all 
that is done to strengthen the customer and assure success 
is adding to the trade in genefal. But if, on the contrary, 
the carload seller feels that he has no interest in the party 
of the first part, further than to send his representative and 
sell him if he can, then, if he fails to sell, which may be 
for various reasons, the salesman is instructed to go out 
and see all large contractors, all manufacturing establish- 
ments, all coal mines, or anyone who can money 
enough to pay for a car or who has sufficient backing to 
warrant that soon the wholesaler 
begins to cripple his present or prospective customer and to 
be unethical 

My claim is 
anyone but the 


raise 


them to sell a car: just 


that the wholesaler has no right to sell 
retail long as the retailer feels 
that he wants the trade in his own community, and so long 
as he takes proper care of the customer in a perfectly hon- 
orable, fair and upright manner. My reason for this state. 
ment should be without further explanation: but, 
fully understood, T will just say it is a fixed 
that no business can sueceed without suecessful 

and = their imperative or loss is 

And we are fully convineed it is poor business 
ethies for any car seller who makes his profits by selling on 
a large seale, or wholesale (and poses as such), to sell to 


dealer, so 


obvious 
to be more 
principle 

customers, protection is 
sustained, 


any other than a retailer, 
helping the 
their respective rights. 

Duties of the Retailer. 
retailer starts in business and has his 


The two should go hand in hand, 


each other, and giving proper recognition to 


After a 


stock all in good 


foree and 
shape for trade, he has other duties be 
sides selling and furnishing his customer. No small part of 
usually the pro 
stock and entertainment of the 


the work of member of the 


prictor, is the 


some foree, 
purchase of 
known as “traveling men,” 


sale firms ; 


gentry representatives of whole 
they are necessary, they are needed, usually they 
rule, very considerate. But with 


all that it takes the valuable time of someone, and no small 


are gentlemen and, as a 


amount of it, all of which is costly. Many are they 
who journey to your office during the year often 
going away without an order and no doubt feeling 


unfairly dealt 
think [ 
Ing affords the purchasing man more pleasure than to place 
an order with each man who calls to sell, particularly if he 
can get high grades at low prices and trade justifies it. 

The may be familiar to many of yous 
In steps a salesman, who has to offer for sale anything you 
may need, You are not buying, but he is out to sell, and 
you repeatedly state that you are in need of nothing, then 
as a last effort this is what we may hear: 

“Oh, by the way, don’t you want a car of No. 1 


with, but right here that I 
voice the sentiment of all buyers when [ say noth 


allow me to say 


following dialog 


common 


yellow pine flooring, old grade, flat back, from ten to 
twenty feet, bundled, coming from our best mill, running 


largely ‘BR’? 
we do not 


In fact, you can put if out for ‘Bo’ Of course, 
expect you to cheat your customer and do that, 
Why, I saw 


I sold, and they are 


but it’s too good a grade for the money 
them unloading a car at Akron which 
hauling it right out of the car on 
‘EB.’ Phere may be an occasional board which is not up to 
‘Rh’ grade by reason of a slight defect in working or a small 
knot, but it's the best you ever bought for No. 1 
“Why do you offer such a barg 
may be asked. The answer comes readily: “Our mill in the 
South saws nothing but export timber and if works flooring 
from the outside or sap boards only, henee the high grade.” 
Or he may state that the demand for No. 2. common 
heavy that all the low grade No. 1 common is put into the 
No, 2 to inerease the shipments, and the demand for “RB” 


just 


goes for 


the job and it 


” 
common, 





ain and how can you do it?’ 


is so 






js so light that the low grade is put into the No, 1 
common to get rid of it. Doubtless this all sounds very 
familiar to vou buyers, and isn’t it true that we all are 


attracted by it 


The Bookkeeping Contest. 


The work of reading the fifty-nine articles sumbitted 


getting a 


and often try to believe we are 





on the bookkeeping contest for retail lumber yards has 


been completed, each receiving careful attention, and 


by elimination the number remaining eligible for prizes 


has been narrowed down to thirteen, from which the 


four prize winners must be selected by careful judging 
on a pereentage-marking system. The grading by points 
will be on the following basis, subject perhaps to slight 


changes in the apportionment : 
Points. 


Purchase order system........ od ‘ Seanewwin's 10 
Sales invoicing and delivery order system.... ; : 1h 
System for customers’ monthly statements. . ice? oe 
ee Pr eee rr rere aR 
Cash, bank and journal records... . ; ars Tree ee 15 
Rae TUE 6. 0.0:0.0.650. ste. 06 4 80 : re h 
Merchandise classification ... ; Se ek kerk ears 5 
IXxxpense classification ........ deine he8 aaah n 
Stock record and inventory system.............60545. ‘En 
Record of estimates and partial deliveries............. 5 

TE ciiicemerioas wan se ees 100 


The articles as printed will exhibit sample forms 
clearly illustrating the methods described in the text, and 
form «a very interesting department of the 


this will 


paper for some time. Many of the articles which do not 


cover the subject completely have some very excellent 
ideas, and all these valuable ideas will be given out in 
convenient form for the reader’s attention. 

Both single yard and lineyard bookkeeping will be 
fully covered in the scope of ‘the articles to be printed, 
The question of keeping track of stock, always a diffi 
eult 


and 


one, appears to be completely solved by a simple 
The 


latest and most Jabor-saving methods of charging and 


effective plan which will be fully described. 


billing will be presented, and altogether the series taken 
as a whole will present methods and forms that, as one 
contributor remarks, are ‘fup to the minute,’? 


bargain of from $3 to $5 a thousand, when upen second 
would find it different? 

that the given falsely 
many are the cars low, taking 
Often this line of argument is 
resorted to in order to sell when the shipper had no inten- 
tion of sending anything but the cheapest car of No. 1 


common If this is done to defraud it is unethieal. 


thought and investigation we 
We are not 
every 


grades 


here to say above is 
time, for 


into 


sold too 


consideration 


Honorable Dealing. 
There is no which 
part of the salesman and more 
buyer than ours. 
first purchase from a new 
pend upon the knowledge of the 
representation. To illustrate A 
tleman 


busines requires honor on the 
contidence on the part of the 


Remember, we 


more 
have no samples for our 
stock; all must de 
general 


itm or new 
business in and 
well dressed, genteel gen- 
stepping 
resents a mill in Arkansas or 
man, all unknown to you Ile 


into your office presents his card; he rep 


Missouri; new firm, strange 
begins talking his stock, the 
interests you In idea of 


section he 


price on ceiling order to get an 
his stock, you try to figure out 
Where his mill is 


Which you have gotten stoek Hy 


hails, 
other plant from 
doing your best you have 


from what 


located, and if near any 


nothing tangible to tie to with reference to what you will 
get. You finally say, “I will not buy, as I don't know your 
firm or grades.” Phen he remarks, “Try one car: I need 
tle business,” and he insists and almost becomes offended 
when you positively decline to purchase, apparently not 


What he js 
investment by you of any 


uppreciating asking you to do when urging an 


place from $600 to $800 on faith 


{In a stranger's estimate, This happens somewhere in Ohio 
many times each day, and we refer to it only to show why 





sood business ethies are absolutely indispensable on the part 


of the wholesaler or his representative 
In addition to who are the 


ers, and 


Wholesaler’s rightful 
how he or his should be 
statements while trade with’ reference to 
quality and shipment, to which I have previously referred, I 
desire to speak for a short time on the following : 
birst. 
Second. 


custom 
salesmen governed jn 


made securing 


What is known as raising or mixing grades 


Increasing quantity or raising invoice, known as 
short count. 

Third, Unfair tr 
takes, 


Fourth 


atment in the adjusting of honest mis 


Carelessness in loading cars for shipment 


Fifth. Carelessness in routing shipments 
Doctored Grades. 
The raising or mixing of grades is one of the most un 
ethical and unjust transactions that can be perpetrated 
upon us by the shipper, for, as 1 have said, we make our 


faith and 
knowing what we are 
viable 


purchases on representation, and have no way of 
fo get until a amount of val 
merehandise is at our partly unloaded 


and money and, there 


large 
station and 
his is done at great expense of time 
fore, it behooves every factor in the 
and to the 
is no excuse unless by 


deal to act in good faith 


best purpose If he be a manufacturer ther 
mistake of the loaders; but if he be 
a wholesaler or jobber, a third and sometimes a fourth party 
enters into the deal, and he may be 
that 


Otten a car 


the guilty one Ixpe- 


taken 


rience has shown anges In grades have 
starts No. 2 
vard as No, 1 
mon poplar is No. 1 common or log run when it arrives after 
No. 3 


Thiost ¢ 
place in’ transit 
lands in the 


common and 


eustomer’s common No, 2 com 


being a week in transit Often a ear changes from 


common white flooring io a grade better, going 


Michigan to Steubenville 


pine 
Frequently a car of poplar siding 
West Vir 
cur of strictly all 
white pine No. 2 common flooring is changed to two boards 
norway, one three boards No. 2 
to Ohio 

what 


changes from No, 1 common to select from 


ginia to Columbus, Ohio 


Occasionally a 


board No. S$ common and 
common coming from the Northwest 
thing 
ean happen in the lumber business, and all unknown to the 


These changes are noted to show wonderful 


outside world. This is one way of changing the baser things 
into gold, and much gain has come to the doers of it Tt is 
a bad practice and should be stopped 
You all are familiar with the attitude of the 
this ; 
never happened 


man or firm 


who is is surprised 
and astounded: it 
willions of feet just like it 
than he can produce, but as he is anxious for 
and this is the first trouble he ever has had he is willing 


guilty of when you call him he 
before; he 
with no complaint; he can se! 
trade 


has shipped 


to make it right and inquires what we think is fair in the 
way of settlement or adjustment The buyer is modest 
(now, don't anybody smile) and possibly suggests $2 


ship 
ut 


when if should be $5 The 
is too much, can not stand if, 
thousand feet 


thousand feet reduction 
per “phones back that it 


closed up will allow S1 a 


in order to get it 
this is accepted and settled for on that basis 

thousand 
makes $2 a thou 


This he cal 


The shipper who raised the grade and had $3 a 
feet profit in if, and then reduces it S1, 
from $30 to $40 a ear 


otherwise ? 


sand or anywhere 
business. Is it ethical or 
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I hope that ways and means will soon be devised by 
which all this may be obviated and thus save the loss to 
the customer and the sin to the shipper. This holds good 
in all kinds of lumber and its byproducts, and may be prac- 
ticed by any one of the three divisions of shippers, but it is 
more likely to be done by those who are irresponsible. 

With reference to the second item, “Increasing quantity 
or raising invoice,’ known as “short count,” I have not so 
much to say about that. While 18,000 feet of flooring may 
und sometimes does increase from 5 to 10 percent while 
going a hundred or more miles, this so infrequently occurs 
that it is hardly worth mentioning.. This is easily fixed if 
the man who unloads can count and will take the time and 
trouble to do so 


‘“‘Unethical’’ Honesty. 


With reference to the third item known as “Unfair tre: 
ment in the adjusting of honest mistakes” 


{ 
There are ways 
that a shipper may be “unethical’’ and yet honest. lor 
ipstance, a car is shipped in and an honest mistake in count 


or grade is made and the retailer reports back promptly ; 
then it is up to the shipper to be fair and civil, and some 
times he is neither; but in the great majority of cases there 
is no trouble. Occasionally word comes back as though you 
were a thief or were trying to take undue advantage, and 
they are sure that nothing can be wrong, their millmen are 
almost infallible; besides they have the most modern system 
of tallying; it has been double-checked, and they have had 
so much more experience that the burden of proof all rests 
upon you. You get the shipper or his man down or over, 
after ‘phoning and writing several times, and after there is 
considerable demurrage charged up Possibly you were 
needing this stock badly to fill an order, but must wait and 
leave the car intact (as per instructions from the shipper), 


regardless o 


how long it is until he gets around It is then 
taken up, generally in a spirit of fairness, but occasionally 
otherwise ; and the hard part with us is to hear the shipper 
begin to argue that the wane or knots or other defects must 
be expected and do not hurt, even if it is a little off grade, 
suggesting that the customer will be none the wiser or 
worse off if it is sent out by the retailer And his last plea 
may be that the car is here and it should be unloaded to save 
expense and trouble; if you will only help out this time 
hereaft@r he always will 


” good” and will make it up on 
the next shipment No shipper is justified by reason of his 
superior knowledge of the business, or because the ear is in, 


to expect more than fair treatment 
Careless Loading. 


The fourth item is 
ment.” We find 
time and stock has been sustained by the retailer, caused by 


‘Carelessness in loading cars for ship 


vy years of experience that great loss in 





‘elessness in loading of cars at mill and the transfer of 


stock by the railroad while in transit Did you ever get a 
car of yellow pine joist from Virginia’? Not recently; say 
fen years ago If you did, you know why | ask, and Vir 
ginia was not the only point from whence troublesome cars 
cue but, T am glad to say, and say knowingly, that all 
this has changed ‘atly for the better and our troubles are 





not so numerous along that line as they once were 

Loading of any kind of lumber is a very important mat 
ter, and [ think offen too Jitthe attention is given this 
branch of the work You who have had experience will 
bear me out in the fatement that there can easily be a 
saving of $2 to $5 a car made to the buyer in the way stock 
is loaded. ‘To fill a car to the roof and drive the last board 
in with » sledge, then nail all doors with spikes and have 
the car come in with the wrong side to the wagon or pile 
causes a loss. To have all sizes and lengths piled togethe: 
with, say, twenty sizes on a car causes a loss. To have ceil 


ing of two or three grades and as many thicknesses put in 


a car poorly bundled so causes great loss in time and 


tock But necessity and experience have wrought great 
changes in the last ten years along this line and all for th 
hetter The manufacturer has learned that poor stock well 
worked and properly loaded out is much better than good 
stock poorly worked and poorly loaded Then, since the 
ears have been enlarged and minimum weight increased, it 
is obligatory on the part of the shipper to exercise both care 
and judgment in this part of the work in order to get 
weight We believe it is now the exeeption when a car of 
any kind of worked stock i 
shipper 


improperly loaded out by the 
The source of greatest trouble and expense comes from the 
way cars are handled and transferred by the railroads while 
im transit And a concerted effort should be put forth by 
all parties concerned to compel the railroads to exercise 
mere care and intelligence in this very important work 
Lastly, “Carelessness in routing shipment Our last 
reference to the unethical on the part of the wholesaler, we 
hall note, is the routing of cars and the delivery for in- 
tance, if you order a car via B. & O., where you have yout 
ard -where you can unload easily and with small expense 
und they send PR. R. or C. & ©. railroad, and you need 
the car badly and either have to haul or wait until the rail 
road sees fit to switch, for which they charge. All thi 
causes Joss in time and money, and if care is taken if can 
often 


0 avoided. 

Enough as to the unethical: and in closing I am happy to 
say our’ good friend the wholesaler has his side of this great 
question, and I, for one, would be glad to hear him present 
it, for T am sure it would do us all good 

There are, however, a few things a dealer must do and 
have to safeguard himself or his firm against the aforesaid 
irregularities : 


First Ile must above and over all things know his bust 


Second Ife must be fair 
Third Ile should be a 
Fourth He must pay 

Fifth. He must not only know his 


business but must do 
siness according to modern and approved methods 
Possessing these five requisite aecomplishments, he need 
ve ho fear of being imposed upon or unfairly dealt with by 
bigger brother, the shippei I desire to say in closing 
at T have been in the lumber business since 1885, in the 


ne town My brother has been there 
Onur 


forty-two years 


business is fairly extensive, but no man comes té 


our 


office to sell lumber who does not act the gentleman. We 
seldom have any trouble, and when we do it is adjusted 
easily. I flatter myself with having some knowledge of 
business and men, acquired from my experience of the last 
twenty-five years, and of all my acquaintances I know of 
none more honorable, more fair, more genteel, more moral 
und more progressive engaged in any business than those 
whom it has been my good pleasure to meet who are en 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of lumber; and I am 
proud to say I believe the lumbermen, both wholesalers and 
retailers, are the “salt of the earth.” 


CURRENT BUILDING TREND. 


February Records a Comparative Loss— Disasters Fol- 
low an Alleged Metropolitan Combination. 





According — to 
\merican 


building 
Contractor, 


statistics compaled by the 
covering forty-four leading 
February show a net loss of 
IS pereont as compared with February, 1910. Balti 
more, Md.; Columbus, Ohio; Des Moines, lowa; Knox 
ville, Tenn, and Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., shov 
un merease of more than 100 pereent. The falling off 
in greater New York, however, was almost $7,000,000, 


cities, permits issued in 









and accounts for the loss in aggregate. The detailed 
stutistics follow: 
Vebruary, lebruary, Percent 

CuTy 1911, cost 1910, cost. Gain. Loss 
Baltimore $ 1,252,779 §$ 356 198 
Birmingham 274,867 A S 
Buffalo 536,000 D4 
Chattanooga 18,004 11 
Chicago 5,678,600 24 
Cincinnati H4A0,975 29 
Cleveland 590,020 29 


Columbus 
Denver 
Des Moing 
Detroit 


Puiluth Go 
Crrand Rapids 

Ifartford 11 
Kansas City i 13 


Knoxvillk 
Littl Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwanker 
Minneapolis 















Nashville 38 
Newark O35,800 27 
New Haven 169,047 21 
New York 12,597,720 D4 
Manhattan 7,t oS 
Brooklyn 2,310,1 3 | 
Bronx 976,500 2,645,660 an 
Oklahoma City 207,450 101,482 2h 
Omaha 197,900 150,825 oo 
Philadelphia 1,f BF 2,045,075 ih 
Pittsburg 7 181,044 OS 
Vortland 1, 1. GOO0,055 35 
Rochester 25H GOT S 
St. Paul 1 H 1a4 
St. Loui 1 is ih 
Salt Lake City : 100 74 
Scranton 9,705 2 
Seattle 1,: 115 63 
Paconmiu i600 s 
Toledo O45 12 
Wilkesbari s718 1G 
Worcester 203,054 50 
Total SU0,LTS,030 S57 000.760 1s 
_— - 





The Situation in New York. 


New York, March 4 That New York city ts in the 
‘building trust?’ 
ivonelad and destruetive to outside competition is the 
charge made in an injunetion proceeding brought by 
the American Antiboyeott Association, One hundred 
nnd forty defendants, including twenty oflicers of the 


vrusp of a whose regulations are 


carpenters’ union, four manufacturers of woodworl 
and 116 building contractors, were named in the bill 
esking an injunetion to restrain the alleged combina- 
tion from enforcing a general boycott on all interior 
woodwork, doors ete, manufactured by open shops 
outside of New York city. 
\ecording to the complaint, which was filed in the 
United States circuit court, the carpenters’ union has 
compelled building contractors to assent to a boycott 
agreement and has refused to permit union carpenters 
woodwork had been 
introdueed One of the affidavits filed in connection 
with the ease deals with a bill of doors furnished for 
the Hotel Reetor by «a Williamsport (Pa.) concern, It 
is claimed that the ‘‘trust’’ compelled the manufae 
turer to take out all nonunion moldings and furnish 
n their place, resulting in a los 
Many other similar affidavits were filed. 
assert the hope that they will be able 
to put a stop io the unfair discrimination claimed and 


te work on jobs where ‘‘foreign’’ 


union-made moldings 
of $6,000, 


Complainant 


permanently to set at rest the danger of the formation 
of a similar combination, already under way in Brool 
lvn, but temporarily, at least, halted by an injunction 

It is averred that manufacturers in all sections of 
the United States, even to the Pacifie coast, are ad 
yersely affected by the boycott agreement and that the 
granting of an injunction as prayed for will benefit 
manufacturers throughout the 


woodwork and door 


eountr 





PURSUING POLICY OF RETRENCHMENT. 


GULFPORT, Mis March 6.—The retirement is an 
nounced of T. P. Hale, second vice president of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad, and Judge James Hf. Ne 
ile, general counsel of the road It is reported that 
the retirements are brought about by the railroad’ 
desire to economize and that the office now held by Mr 
Hale will be abolished. The changes will beeome ef 


fective April ] 


THE WEST COAST SHINGLE. 


Causes of Nonprofit for Redwood and Cedar Products 
—Reform Measures and Prospects. 


EUREKA, CAL., March 6.—Upon the authority of a 
well known redwood shingle manufacturer, that branch 
of industry, like some others, has been the vietim of 
self-imposed needless sacrifices. According 
to this authority the redwood and red cedar shingles of 
the Pacifie coast have for some years uniformly been 
sold at a loss. Just lately it, however, is admitted that 
prices have appreciated to a point eliminating the loss, 
but still destitute of profit. The improvement noted 
is said to have variously resulted from stocks shrunken 
in first hands, the practical disappearance of transit 
shipments and prospective stimulation of incidental 
demand, Throughout the two years last past available 
stocks are said to have been reduced in the ratio of about 
threefold; transit shipments have undergone a_ note 
worthy decrease and the situation has assumed a more 
promising as well as wholesome aspect generally. The 
average rate of freight is, say, 65 cents, or to the extreme 
Kast about $1. Logs suitable for conversion into shingle 
bolts cost from $10 to $12 a thousand feet and other 
cost factors, ineluding labor, are all correspondingly 
high. The well-known manufacturer referred to lately 
yave out an interview in substance or to the following 
effect: 


heeaused 


‘*When a shingle manufacturer ’s operations amounting 
to a daily output of, say, 300,000 throughout the year 
result in an actual loss, it would look as though the time 
was come for redwood shingle manufacturers to ‘* get 
together.’’ In other words, when one of their number 
puts in a year of wear and tear to produce a full*erop 
of shingles with no superior in the market and delivers 
them at Jess than cost, the time has come for him to 
defend himself. Neither the general government at 
Washington nor the law officers of California have the 
power or probably the disposition to prevent manufae 


turers of the state from guarding themselves and the 
community against the ravages of industrial loss, To 
do this it is not necessary to organize combinations nor 
igreements. All that is necessary is for 
manufacturers to understand the situation in all of its 
hearings and then individually to act accordingly. In 
this there must be no fear of each other and need be 
Self-preservation, coupled with com 
mon intelligence, affords 


vo into castiron ¢ 


none of the law, 
a sufficient means to the desired 
end, 

f known to all and 
disregarded by none, would prove an all-sufficient cure 
1 can frankly say for myself that hereafter T shall sell 
There ought, by every test of fair 
right now of not 
Stocks in store are 


** My experience, like that of others, 


nO shingles at a loss 
ness and legitimacy, to be an advanes 
less than 25 cents a thousand 
extremely Jow and comparatively few are in transit, 
or instance, two years ago there were something like 
three times as many shingles in stock as there are at 
this time rom this it appears that manufacturers at 
large are in the same boat and a position to profit by 
the plain dictates of the situation They all lost money 
last year and apparently have resolved finally to hold for 
the profit everybody agrees they are entitled to, The 
spring trade is not yet at hand, but it looks as though 
business will be good when if opens in earnest, In any 
event, it is dead certain that low prices will not change 
the volume of trade; the rate of consumption will not 
he appreciably affected by cutting prices. 

‘The time to interpose the necessary guard is now, or 
before the advent of the spring demand, To this end 
it is only needful to bear in mind that nobody will buy 
or refuse to buy shingles because offered at cost on 
the one hand or at a decent profit on the other. My 
own judgment is that redwood shingles at $3 at the mill 
ought to hold their own against almost any standard 
roofing material With Jogs suitable for shingle bolts 
worth #10 to $12 a thousand feet and other cost factors 
in proportion, the time, as [ have snid, is more than ripe 
for a strong and united advance, and, that, of course, 
independently of previous agreement ot other form of 


combination 





TREATISE ON FLOOR MATERIAL. 
‘*Maple, Beech and Bireh Flooring,’ 
recently published by the Maple Floor Manufacturers’ 
pussage worth empha 


a 40 page book 


Association, Chicago, contaims 
izing to the lumber trad In explanation of the eur- 
rent practice of assorting short with long lengths of 
Phe maple, beech and 
birch stumpage is limited and is becoming rapidly 
depleted and the sentiment in favor of conservation of 
forest resources is strong in favor of the utilization to 
especially 


flooring, it say stand of 


the greatest extent of these valuable woods, 
when the result attained in the finished floor is in no 
wise depreciated There a lesson hidden in fhe 
pussage 

‘the pook 4 published for the purpose of setting 
forth the uses of the three woods as flooring, But it 
deals with the subject broadly, and is so written as 
to offer practical helps in floor laying and to give to 
sers of eneral 
ulue From it the architect and builder can obtain 
Briefly it touches upon 
woods, the compara 


xg 
maple, beech and birch advice of g 
| 
iseful technieal information, 
the characteristies of the three 
tive wearmy qualities, standard grading, and uses to 
vhich the grade 


proper 


should be put Instructions are 


viven. as to thicknesse und measurements, 


juantit tovether with suggestions 


req ired, and enre 
for laying 

lhe makeup is tasteful; the arrangement of text 
and illustration effective As an example of clean, 
healthy advertising the book may well be imitated 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Mareh 13-—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Spokane, Wash 
March 14——Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
hotel, Jacksonville, Fla 


March 14—-Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Montgomery. 


March 14-15—-Lumbermen's Association of New Mexico & 
¥. M. 


Arizona, Roswell, N. 

March 16-17—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. . 

March 18 -Baltimore Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Merchants Club, Baltimore, Md 

March 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Incorporated, 
Norfolk, Va. 

April 1—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Brevoort hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, Crozer 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 3-—Western Forestry and Conservation Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 11—Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Houston, ‘Tex 

May 24-25 -National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

August £2-24 National Commissary Managers’ Associa 
tion, St. Louis, Mo 


ore 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 
BALTIMORE, Mb., March 6.—The Baltimore Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association has sent out announcements of 
the annual meeting, which will take place at the Mer 
chants’ Club on the evening of March 18, 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary hk. ©. Harrell, of Tifton, Ga., has issued 
a call for a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association to be held at the Seminole hotel, Jack 
sonville, Fla., Tuesday, March 14, at 10:30 a.m. At 
this meeting several important matters will come up 
for consideration, including the report of the com 
mittee appointed to attend the conference on the in 
terstate rules held at Washington, D. (., March 3. A 
large attendance is expected. 


WESTERN FORESTRY & CONSERVATION 
ANNUAL. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—Efforts will be made to 
throw greater safeguards about the firefighting organiza 
tions of northern Idaho at the annual meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association in’ Spo 
kane, March 13, at the office of A. L. Flewelling, the 
president. A movement will be launched, according to 
ki. O. Hawksett, general manager of the Panhandle 
Lumber Company, of Spirit Lake, [da., who is aetive in 
the work of the Pen d’? Oreille Timber Protective Asso 
ciation, to amend the Fallon law so as to make the set 
ting of forest fires without a permit a felony, instead of 
a misdemeanor, At this convention the Potlatch, Clear 
water, Coeur <d’Alene and Pend Oreille” timber pro 
tective associations will be represented. 


COMMISSARY CONFERENCE IN PREPARATION 
FOR SECOND ANNUAL. 


Sr, Louts, Mo., March 7.—Arrangements for the see 
ond annual convention of the National Commissary Man 
agers’ Association, which will be held in’ this’ city 
August 22 to 24, were tentatively made at a conference 
Monday between B. M. Lebby, of Dutton, Fla., president 
of the association, and representatives of St. Louis busi 
ness houses and organizations, Among = organizations 
represented at the conference were the Business Men’s 
League, of St. Louis, one of the city’s most powerful 
bodies, the St. Louis Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Sales Managers’ Association and the St. Louis Ad 
Men’s League. Also present at the conference was A, 
vans, of Orvisburg, Miss., first vice president of the 
Commissary association. 

Mr. Lebby expects at least 500 delegates will attend 
the convention, Among these will be representatives 
of the lumber commissaries throughout the country and 
also those of the mining and other industries. The 
date of the meeting of the assoviation has been fixed so 
that the convention will be held simultaneously with the 
annual ‘‘Made-in-St. Louis’? show. Ineluded in’ the 
plans for the entertainment of the delegates are a ban 
quet, an automobile tour of the city, a visit to a base- 
ball game and a theater party. 


OHIO MANUFACTURERS’ EXECUTIVE COMMIT. 
TEE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Mareh 6.—The executive committee 
of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association held its usual 
quarterly meeting in the headquarters of the association 
at Columbus last week to discuss matters of legislation 
now pending before the Ohio General Assembly. Some 
action likely will be taken in the near future relative to 
the employers’ liability bill now pending in the legis 
lature, 





PENOBSCOT LOG DRIVING ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL. 

BaAncor, Me., March 4.—The annual meeting of the 
Penobscot Log Driving Association was held Friday 
morning at the office of the clerk, Charles H. Adams. <A. 
Ledyard Smith, of Madison; M. L. Jordan, Old Town; 
Charles KE. Gilbert, Bangor; S. A. Southerland, Brewer, 
and Irving G, Stetson, of Bangor, were chosen directors 


of the association. A Ledyard Smith was chosen presi 
dent and ©, H. Adams clerk and treasurer, 

Reports from northern Franklin and Somerset coun- 
ties say that the season’s operations are being brought 
to a close. The cutting of timber has ceased in most 
places and efforts are now concentrated in getting the 
logs to the landings. The season has been favorable 
for cutting and yarding logs. There is three feet of 
snow in the woods, less than usual at this time, but 
sufficient unless a thaw comes. The total of logs that 
will go out from these counties will be smaller than for 
several years. The prices paid for logs are low and 
many owners of standing timber prefer to let it: grow 
until the market revives. 


eee 


MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. ] 

IfarriesBuRG, Miss., March 8.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association was held 
yesterday at the Hotel Hattiesburg, with a good attend 
ance, One of the most important features of the meet 
ing was the submission by the secretary of a plan for 
the organization of a bureau to advertise, develop and 
colonize the eutover pine lands of southern Mississippi. 
After considerable discussion of the plan, as outlined 
by the secretary, and one or two other colonization 
schemes that have been agitated in this territory, the 
plan of the secretary was given a unanimous vote of 
favor. The association adopted a resolution declaring 
it the sense of the meeting that no action be taken upon 
any plan proposed which might interfere with the opera 
tion of the secretary’s plan until it has been finally acted 
upon at the annual meeting of the association, which 
will be held some time in April. The general discussion 
of trade and market conditions by the members revealed 
a highly encouraging state of affairs and an optimistic 
feeling regarding the future. It is confidently believed 
by the manufacturers of this section that a further in 
crease of $1 a thousand in the general average price of 
yellow pine will obtain within the next thirty days. The 
Trexler Lumber Company, of Prentiss, was elected a 
member. Another meeting of the association will be 
held two weeks from yesterday, at which time the date 
of the annual meeting will be fixed. 


eee 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Wausau, Wts., Mareh 7.——President Landon, Vice 
President MeCullough and the seeretary will hold dis 
trict meetings next week as follows: 

Marinette, Wis., 7 p. m., Monday, March 13, Marinette 
hotel 

Escanaba, Mich., 7 p. m., Tuesday, Mareh 14, Luding- 
ton hotel 

Houghton, Mich., 3 p. m., 
Houghton Club. 

Ashland, Wis., 10 a. m., Thursday, March 16, Elks’ 
Club. 

Kau Claire, Wis., 10 a. m., Friday, Mareh 17, Kau 
Claire Claob. 


Wednesday, March 16, 


The object of these meetings is thoroughly to discuss 
present. market conditions and the outlook for spring 
trade and to bring hemlock and hardwood manufacturers 
throughout association territory into closer touch with 
one another, 

Lumber manufacturers who are not members of the 
association are cordially invited to attend these meet- 
ings and to take part in the proceedings. 





IN TEN LANGUAGES. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 6.—With barely a week 
intervening before the annual election of the New Or 
leans Lumbermen’s Club, the contest is daily growing 
more torrid, Chairman Tully of the Insurgent Commit 
tee last week issued an appeal in ten languages, cleverly 
turning to advantage the fact that the club musters rep 
resentatives of many nationalities. If his interpreters 
have not basely betrayed his childlike trust by putting 
jokers in their respective contributions, Mr. Tully expeets 
big results from this ingenious appeal, which is entitled 
‘¢Spasm No, 3:7? 

To the Danes—Hvad var Livet hvis vi ikke kunde 

glemme det en Stund! 

To the Germans—Wahre Fortschritt & Freiheit sind 
Diener Keiner Partei! 

To the Spanish—Verdadero progreso y liberatad. no 
son subordinado al partido! 

To the Duteh-——Die Fuehrer in Allen Dingen sind 
die Rebellen gewesen, ohne Aufruehrerei: wuerden 
wir uns noch im Steinalter befinden! 

To the English— Be Leary of O’Leary—he is quasi 
Irish—I know it! 

To the Canadians-——Eh Labas! Mais je suis insur- 
gent—.J aime le progres! 

To the French—Le progres et la liberte ne sont pas 
les sujets d’aucune faction! 

To the Italians—Progresso e moto, percio siamo In 
sorti; coi Regulari sta l’immobilita, quindi il 
regresso ! 

To the Irish—Be jabbers, we know you are Tnsur 
gent for you couldn’t be Regular if you tried. 1 
know, for I’m one myself! 

To the Chinese, Japs, Turks, Africans and Amer 
icans——We can’t talk all of your languages, but 
hold up two fingers or indulge in any other sign 
language and we’re with you! 


Today there was issued from Insurgent headquarters 
a fourth spasm in green, in honor of Saint Patrick’s 
Day. Meanwhile Chairman ©’Leary, of the ‘‘regulars,’’ 
is issuing counterblasts, but is understood to be holding 
his grand coup in reserve for the final effort. There are 
as yet no casualties, 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 6.—That the state has awak 
ened to the importance of taking proper care of its 
forestry interests is evidenced by the organization a 
few days ago of the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Raleigh. At the head of the 
new association is ID. Hf. Hill, president of the state 
agricultural and mechanical college, with the state 
forester, J. S. Holmes, secretary and treasurer. The 
meeting adopted resolutions favoring the teaching of for 
estry in the state college and in the publie schools, 








— 


AMENDMENTS TO INSPECTION RULES DIS- 
CUSSED. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 6.—The monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex 
change and the quarterly meeting of the exchange were 
held yesterday, the former in the afternoon at the rooms 
of the exchange on East Fayette street and the latter 
in the evening at the Merchants’ Club. The president, 
John I. Aleock, oceupied the chair at the committee 
meeting, but was prevented by a previous engagement 
from attending the latter gathering, his place being 
taken by Theodore Mottu, the vice president. At each 
meeting the principal matter to come up for considera 
tion was the report of the committee that attended 
the conference at Washington last Friday called to con 
sider various amendments to southern pine inspection 
rules. EK. P. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, who attended 
the conference, reported that the three main propositions 
submitted were rejected by a vote of five to two, and 
that consequently the rules of 1905 remain in force 
unaltered. After the business meeting of the exchange 
luncheon was served. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF COLUMBIA RIVER 
LOGGERS. 


PORTLAND, OnE, March 4.—-The Columbia River Log 
vers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
this afternoon in the rooms in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, President H.C. Clair presiding. 

rom reports of various operators it was ascertained 
that by April 1 there will be a general resumption of 
operations in camps on the lower Columbia river, after 
a long closedown. Most of the camps now idle have been 
closed since about a week before the holidays. Last year 
at this time all the camps in the district were in full 
blast. 

During the prolonged shutdown the surplus of fir logs 
in the river has heen reduced to about 55,000,000 feet, 
or to not much more than a month’s run. Some of these 
logs are in the hands of millmen. It is said that the 
weather has been such this winter that there would have 
been little profit if any in operating. 

rom the individual members it was learned that the 
HW. B. & A. Logging Company will resume operation 
April 1; the O. K. Logging Company, April 1; the W. W. 
Johnson Lumber Company, April 1; the Wisconsin Log 
ging & Timber Company, April 15; the Ostrander Rail- 
way & Timber Company, March 20; the Silver Lake 
Logging & Railway Company, May 1; the Benson Log- 
ging Company, March 20; the Bradley Logging Company, 
April 1. Bradley & Embody will start new operations 
on a traet of timber near Skamokawa on the lower 
Columbia about July J. This tract is owned by 
Barnard & Barnard. 

There was some talk of the loggers and = millmen 
holding « joint meeting in the near future for the 
purpose of looking into conditions of the logging and 
lumbering industries, as they apply to each other, but 
no definite date was fixed. <A letter from the Puget 
Sound district indicated that conditions on the Sound 
show considerable improvement. A general revival in 
the lumber market was also reported from this district 
by loggers who have kept closely in touch with the 
situation. 

In respect of the memory of the late William II. 
Corbett, who died in this city, Monday, February 20, 
the association passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, An all wise Providence has recently called from 
our midst William Hl. Corbett, president of the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works; and , 

Wiereas, His high ideals, strong personality and inventive 
genius have left an indelible impression upon the mechanical 
evolution of the logging industry of the United States, and 
particularly of the Pacific coast; and 

Witereas, Sorrow for his death in the prime of manhood 
rests with especial weight on the loggers of the Pacifie 
Northwest, who have lost a beloved friend, a wise counselor 
and an upright associate; therefore be it ee ‘ 

Resolved, That the Columbia River Loggers’ Association in 
regular meeting assembled, deplore and regret his untimely 
death, as suggested in the foregoing, and express our heart 
felt sympathy to his family and business associates in their 
bereavement; and be it further : 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished 
to his family and to the management of the Willamette Tron 
& Steel Works as an earnest of our appreciation and high 
regard for his rare qualities of mind and purpose. 

The North Fork Logging Company, of Vancouver, 
Wash., was admitted to membership in the association. 

There being no further business to come up the meet 
ing adjourned. 
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WHOLESALERS IN ANNUAL. 


End of One Successful Administration and Beginning of Another — A Year’s 
Work Reviewed—Plans for the Future—Reports Show Scope of 
Organization and Its Progress—Banquet the Climax. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1—Members of the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association convene 
each year to listen to progress reports of standing 
committees and departmental heads, to ratify or amend 
the work accomplished and to’direet effort into new 
channels. The association has built up a wonderfully 
efficient executive body. The work does not begin 
with the call to order of the annual gatherings nor 
end with their adjournment. At such meetings the 
year’s accomplishments are presented and criticised or 
commented on by the membership. 


An Official Welcome. 

The nineteenth annual gathering of the association 
was called to order in the convention hall of the New 
Willard hotel March 1 by R. W. Higbie, president, 
Mr. Higbie expressed his appreciation of the attend- 
ance of Gen. John A. Johnson, one of the commis- 
sioners of the district, who extended a cordial wel- 
come to the lumbermen. Since Mr. Johnson has been 
« commissioner he has been called upon to represent 
the district on many occasions and has developed into 
an expert host. Generally and specifically he placed 
all the machinery of the entire district at the disposal 
of the members of the association. In doing this he 
very adroitly misinterpreted the meaning of ‘‘N. W. 
L. D. A.,’’ first intimating that it might mean the 
‘‘Newer Washington League Development Associa 
tion,’’ or the ‘‘New Women’s Love Duty Associa- 
tion.’’ In speaking of the work of Newer Washington 
League Development Association he stated that the 
commissioners were simply holding in trust and at 
tempting to develop Washington as a federal city and 
to put its development into the hearts of the people 
of the United States. This work was being carried 
on under a plan outlined by the McKim-Burnham Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Having attained the position of an accomplished 
orator and postprandial speaker, Mr. Johnson turned 
from the gay to the grave. He stated that he under- 
stood this was the fourth convention of the associa 
tion in Washington and that he believed a serious 
mistake had been made in finding the way to the 
national capital through Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati 
and other routes, as Washington, D. C., is the eon- 
vention city. It was his idea also that the hotel peo 
ple would do its guests about as well as the hotel 
people of any other city. He delivered to the pre- 
siding officer a little book on the development of 
Washington, which he thought might perhaps be of 
general interest to the membership. 


The Official Orator Replies. 


The Chair called upon Hon. John M. Woods, of 
soston, to tell why Washington was honored with 
the convention and how glad everyone was to be 
there. Mr. Woods responded as follows: 


[ esteem it a most distinguished honor to be asked to 
respond to the eloquent and gracious words of welcome 
of the chief executive of this most beautiful city—the 
most beautiful in the world. Neurly forty-nine years ago 
| made my first visit here in the capacity of a private 
soldier and made my bed at night out here on the ground 
near the Washington monument Those were troublous 
times, with the beat of the drum and the blast of the 
bugle sounding from early morning until late at night 
and bodies of armed and uniformed men passing through 
the city toward the Long Bridge, across which, it was 
said, that “He who crosses here, leaves hope behind.’’ 
To many that was a dread reality. Those were indeed 
troublous times—a country divided, business paralyzed 
and money depreciated, and it was said of the streets 
then, with a great deal of force, that they alternated 
between a simoon of dust and a bed of mortar. Today 
it is the most beautiful city in the world, with splendid 
Streets. splendid buildings and a splendid citizenship, 
which is the best of all. I want to thank you, Mr. Com- 
missioner, on behalf of this association for your gracious 
words. 

Washington is indeed the Mecca of all true Americans, 
and, as the commissioner said, newly married couples 

was reading yesterday where Congress did a most un- 
gracious thing in refusing to increase the salaries of the 
commissioners, and I thought it might be a good idea 
for the commissioner to get on the right side of these 
Zentlemen here, for some of us know at least a little 
about politics. One thing that I read, however, pleased 
me, and that was that a dinner is going to be given to a 
most distinguished man from my native state, Senator 
Gallinger, who for many years has been, I think, on the 
district committee and is now its chairman. I think the 
commissioner will agree with me that he is a splendid 
man, «a friend to this city and to all the people of this 
country. 

As has been said, this is a great association and 
it rep -sents a great deal, it deals in the only natural 
resour the nation has that is in sight that can be fairly 
compu d and estimated, with a reasonable proviso as 
to what the increment will be and how much loss there 
is each year. Everything else in the nature of a natu- 
ral resource is hidden; naught but the all-seeing eye of 
the Maker of the universe knows what is hidden in the 
mountains and the valleys. 

We represent a great deal, Mr. Commissioner; some- 
Where in the neighborhood of 48,000 saw mills in this 
country and 1,250,000 men engaged in the business and 
5,000,000 more dependent upon them. I am not going to 
Say a word about the capital invested because I do not 
Want the impression to be gained anywhere that there 
8S any money in the business. [Laughter.] However, we 
a> glad to be here. 


, 








Clearing for Action. 


The roll call and reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting were on motion dispensed with, the Chair 
stating that all matters of unfinished business had 
been referred to the board of trustees or to standing 
committees and had been given attention during the 
year. 

President’s Address. 

President Higbie prefaced his address with the state 
ment that there was another order of business which 
might by resolution be passed over, a sentiment which 
yas not borne out by the text of his address, which 
follows: 

The history of another year has been written. The 
record is finished and the books are closed. A calm 
review of our condition, I trust, shows that the body of 
the association is full of vigor and health. The report 
of the treasurer will, I am sure, show also that finan- 
cially we are prosperous. While the year has in no 
sense been a brilliant one and offers no opportunity for 
glorification, still the work has been prosecuted faith- 
fully and with energy and with, I trust, such measure 
of success as that the results attained may be of some 
permanent benefit to our association. Our secretary has 
advised me that the routine work carried on and ac- 
complished in the several regular departments will com- 
pare favorably with that of former years and has shown 
the normal increase. Certain it is that a close personal 
contact the last year with these various departments 
makes it both possible and easy for me to say that they 
are splendidly organized and fully equipped to serve our 
members and to perform the functions for which they 
were created. Indeed, it is not an extravagant state- 
ment to make that our bureau of information, our col- 
lection department and railroad and transportation bu- 
reau have no superiors, and few, if any, equals. So 
strongly has the work of these departments been im- 
pressed on me that I do not hesitate to say that no lum- 
berman who is eligible to membership in this associa- 
tion can afford not to be a member. The small annua! 
dves are as nothing when compared with the benefits 
to be received. 

Forestry. 

Aside from the regular daily routine work of the asso- 
ciation, several matters of more than passing interest 
have received our attention. You will recall that there 
was held during the year a great conservation congress 
at Minneapolis, Minn. At that congress we were ably 
represented by three delegates, one of whom was thie 
chairman of our forestry committee, and he will make 
full report to this convention concerning the congress 
and other matters which have received the attention of 
his committee. 

In addition to the report of the forestry committee 
we will have the pleasure of listening to an address by 
Dr. Graves, forester of the United States, and I bespeak 
for him your attendance and attention, 


Railroad and Transportation Committee. 

While several matters have had the attention of the 
railroad and transportation committee, there were two 
which were of more than usual importance. I refer, first, 
to the attempt on the part of the railroads to increase 
the minimum weight from 34,000 to 40,000 pounds on 
carloads of lumber from certain points in the South to 
water competitive points in the North. ‘That this at- 
tempt on the part of the railroads so to increase these 
minimum weights did not succeed was due to the direct 
efforts of our railroad and transportation committee, work- 
ing in conjunction with the manager of our railroad and 
transportation bureau, and is a good illustration of the in- 
fluence which our association is able to exert for the bene- 
fit of the whole lumber industry. This matter will be 
reported to you in detail in the regular report of the 
railroad and transportation committee. 


Proposed Advance in Freight Rates. 

The second question of more than passing interest in 
the railroad world is the matter now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission referring to the pro- 
posed advance in all freight rates, and this is of so 
great importance that a few words at this time may be 
in order, 

For several years many of the railroad officials have 
claimed that the necessity existed for a general advance 
in freight rates, but no step was taken to put these 
higher rates into effect until about fifteen months ago, 
when new tariffs were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission These new tariffs showed the ad- 
vanees to be most general, and consequently included 
higher rates on lumber from and to nearly all points. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of these advances 
the officers of your association filed with the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission a protest and 
asked to be heard. at the proper time. Your president 
and secretary appeared before the commission on the 
first day appointed for the hearing, and at subsequent 
hearings your association was represented by the secre 
tary and manager of the railroad and transportation 
bureau. At the meeting of the trustees, next following 
this matter was laid before them for their considera 
tion, together with a letter from the Shippers’ Associa- 
tion which had been organized for the purpose of rep 
resenting the interests of all shippers at the hearings 
to be held before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
It was also learned that the members of the commission 
had ruled that because it would be manifestly impos 
sible for them to hear arguments for and against the 
necessity of the proposed advance in rates on each in- 
dividual commodity, evidence and argument would for 
the time being be limited to the one general proposi- 
tion, namely, Are the railroads entitled to an advance 
in freight rates at this time? 3 

After full consideration it was the unanimous opinion 
of your board of trustees that the interests of our mem- 
bers would be best and fully protected by joining with 
the association of shippers above referred to and en- 
trusting their general counsel to represent our interest. 

That our confidence in the general counsel of the Ship 
pers’ Agsociation was not misplaced is amply justified 
by the sweeping decision. which ‘was handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last Thursday. The 
members of this commission, after most exhaustive hear- 
ings, covering every possible phase of this question, have 


decided unanimously that the railroads are not at this 
time, upon the evidence submitted, entitled to make any 
advances in their rates. You will, of course, understand 
that an appeal from the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may be taken by the railroad officials 
to the newly organized Commerce Court, and while I 
have no information on this subject, I have no doubt 
that such an appeal will be taken. In that event the 
question naturally will be limited again to one genera! 
proposition upon which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just a gees “Are the railroads entitled to 
an advance in freight rates at this time?’ 

I would suggest, therefore, in view of the fact that 
the appeal will refer only to the general proposition, that 
your board of trustees be authorized and empowered to 
act in this matter in such manner as may seem best 
to it, and I so recommend. 

I am glad to be able to announce that W. W. Finley, 
president of the Southern Railway Company, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be with us this afternoon and 
address us. Mr. Finley needs neither introduction nor 
commendation. He is one of the great railway presi- 
dents and his address should command a full attendance. 


Hardwood Inspection. 

The question of hardwood inspection seems to be like 
the poor; it is “always with us.’’ After much consid- 
eration, carried on through several years, our associa- 
tion had adopted as its principle a belief in “Universal 
Hardwood Inspection.”” There has been no reason or 
argument advanced during the past year whereby this 
association should change its policy on this question. 
There has, however, been one decided and important 
change in the aspect of this inspection matter during 
the last twelve months, namely, there are now only two 
sets of hardwood inspection rules instead of the three 
which we had a year ago. This bare statement does not, 
however, fully express the change which the elimina- 
tion of the third set of rules means. Previous to the 
elimination of this third set of rules there were in addi- 
tion to the three sets of rules two principles, for this 
third set of rules, which is no longer in existence, was 
the set which had been formulated and adopted by the 
buyers of lumber. For good and sufficient reasons the 
associations that had formulated and adopted these rules 
have seen fit to adopt one of the two sets of rules which 
were formulated and promulgated by the sellers of lum- 
ber, so that today, while we have two sets of hard- 
wood rules, both rules originated with the sellers of 
lumber. This you must admit is a long step in the 
right direction. These two sets of rules do not differ 
in principle at all, but only in some of the details, and 
while they are fostered and applied by two different or- 
ganizations, acting entirely independently and separately 
of each other, the fact remains that we have today more 
nearly a universal hardwood inspection than ever before. 


Arbitration. 

No matter how careful men are it seems to be im- 
possible to avoid differences of opinion over business 
transactions. In order that these differences may be 
adjusted quickly, fairly, amicably and with little ex- 
pense our association has, among its standing commit 
tees, the committee on arbitration. That the work of 
this committee is appreciated by our members is shown 
by the fact that although its services have often been 
sought it has been necessary in only one instance, so far 
as I am able to learn, to institute legal proceedings to 
enforce a decision of the committee This suit is now 
pending. This does not necessarily mean that the de- 
cisions have always been pleasing and satisfactory to 
both parties to an arbitration, but it does mean that 
our members are glad and willing to have their differ- 
ences passed upon by experts and adjusted by friendly 
and experienced men in whom we all have confidence 

I might add that I never have heard of a law suit 
between any of our members. This speaks volumes for 
the esteem in which the principle of arbitration is held 
by us all. 

The Reciprocity Treaty. 

May I ask your indulgence while we consider for a 
moment the pending reciprocity treaty between this 
country and Canada? The terms of this treaty provide, 
among other things, that Canadian lumber will be admit- 
ted free of all duties. Should the treaty be ratified the 
inevitable result will be « large increase in the importa- 
tions of the low grades of white pine and certain kinds 
of hardwoods. Any substantial increase in the supply 
of these kinds and grades of lumber must of necesvity 
add to the burdens and problems of the manufacturers 
of lumber and make the prices for these kinds of lum- 
ber, already too low, yet lower This simply means that 
the already enormous waste in our forests will be mate- 
rially increased, for the prices of the common grades of 
lumber are now so low that the lumbermen are barely 
able to market them at all. 

One of the cardinal principles of our national conserva- 
tion policy is that the forests must be conserved; yet 
the provisions of this treaty would seem to be such that 
our forest waste must be increased enormously. 

It is not my purpose to enter into discussion on this 
treaty at this time, but the questions which arise from 
a study of it do not tend to increase our peace of mind 
or our optimism for the future. 


Marine and Coastwise Insurance. 

or several years the officers and committees on ma 
rine and coastwise insurance have believed that an asso- 
clation similar to those which now exist in Cleveland 
Ohio, and Norfolk, Va could be formed profitably for 
the benefit of those of our members who have occa- 
sion to buy this kind of insurance. Up to the present 
it has not seemed possible to effect the organization of 
such an association; but the necessity for such an asso 
ciation is just as great today as it ever has been, and 
it would seem as though some plan should be possible 
whereby such an association could be formed, The bene 
fits to be derived certainly are very great, if we can 
judge by the experience of the ones above referred to, 
and the reports of the committee to be submitted for 
your consideration are respectfully called to your care 
ful attention. 

Special Membership Committee. 

The task set for the special membership committee 
has not been an easy one this year. The condition of 
the lumber busjness in certain parts of the country has 
been far from satisfactory, with the result that the num- 
ber of withdrawals from our association during the 
last year has been larger than ever before; but on the 
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other hand, in only two other years out of the nineteen 
of our existence has the number of new members admit- 
ted been so great. The result is a small gain in our 
members. That our special membership committee has 
been able to make such a satisfactory showing in the 
face of such adverse business conditions speaks emphat- 
ically for its loyalty and industry, and I wish espe- 
cially to commend the work of this committee and of 
our members who have assisted to bring about this 
result. 

It is very gratifying to be able to report that each 
year shows an increased membership, but this is_no rea- 
son for any letup in our efforts to grow. Constant 
growth is a sign of health and strength. We have to- 
day a membership of about 400. While this is a goodly 
number, there are, I believe at least 100 eligible and de- 
sirable lumbermen not now members who have under 
consideration the question of making application for 
membership in our association. With a general im- 
provement in business conditions, which now seems im- 
minent, it will be much easier for our special member- 
ship committee to do effective work, and if every mem- 
ber of our association would appoint himself a member 
of this committee I firmly believe that we could bring 
our total up to 500 a year hence. 

This matter is respectfully called to your attention 
and your careful consideration and active cobperation are 
asked for. 

- Delegates from Other Associations. 


It is a pleasure for me to welcome to this convention 
the delegates from our sister associations. The relations 
existing between our association and all other similar 
associations are of the friendliest kind, and I know that 
I voice the sentiments of all the members of our asso- 
elation when I express the wish that the present pleas- 
ant relations may long continue. 

In closing I feel that I want to thank the secretary 
and all of Sits office assistants, as well as all the mem- 
bers, for their cordial cojperation in carrying on the 
work during the last year. It has been a pleasure for 
me to work with you and them and at no time have 
I failed to receive proper response to such requests as 
| have had occasion to make. 


Comprehensive Report of Secretary. 


The Chair then called upon Secretary E. F. Perry 
for his report. It was received with marked atten- 
tion and showed generally all the accomplishments 
of the association, which are set forth more in de- 
tail in the reports of the departmental managers and 
the chairmen of the standing committees: 


In making this report I am somewhat influenced by 
the fact that the last year has been a difficult and try- 
ing period for the officers and working force of this as- 
sociation, because it is a fact that when trade is poor, 
or even only normal, the demand for information and 
coJperation increases, In this truism there is conclu- 
sive evidence that trade conditions have not been Al 
during the last year. 

It may not be expected that I should give anything 
more than a secretary’s report, but I believe that in 
giving it it is my prerogative to place before you such 
practical suggestions as may have come to me while 
occupying my position as secretary. It has been said 
that “The source of our profits and losses is mainly in 
the problem of personal relationships.” ; 

The conducting of the wholesale lumber business of 
fifty years ago was so radically different from the meth- 
ods of today that all I may have to present, I believe, 
is pertinent to the fact that this association must use 
its best endeavors to keep pace with and present to its 
members each day in the year all the personal informa- 
tion that it is possible to secure, plus such general 
information as may interest us, and in such manner as 
will enlighten and enable each one to occupy the field 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

It must be admitted by all that individual effort never 
could have brought about the present economic method 
of marketing lumber, which is the result of persistent 
and intelligent effort of our association working with 
others during the last several years, and has resulted 
in so sharply defining the channels in which lumber must 
be handled, as to proper credits, proper manufacturing, 
grading etc., and not the least important—-the question 
of what is the right trade to sell to. 

This latter has been so carefully worked out and so 
clearly defined by traue relation conferences that now 
the question is almost never asked by our members; 
in fact, the principles have forced themselves far be- 
yond the limits of our own membership and away be- 
yond the fondest hopes of the framers of the once much 
despised ‘‘Boston agreement,’’ which, while in effect only 
a short term of years, helped to formulate a system of 
trade ethics which have led to a great economic saving 
in the distribution of our lumber products, and is so 
recognized by those who have been interested enough to 
study these problems. 

In the last year much has been said by the press— 
the information apparently issuing from certain depart- 
ments of the government-—regarding a socalled “lumber 
trust,”’ but little has been given us in the way of real 
information, although much may be under cover with 
which none of us are acquainted. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that we never need fear any real ‘‘lumber trust.” 

Our association for the last several weeks has been 
undergoing examination by men representing the gov- 
ernment, and apparently they have been very much in- 
terested in reading through our letter files and reports. 
It is hoped that the information and suggestions which 
eventually they will give to the public as a result of 
these investigations will help us to continue to even more 
intelligently conduct this organization on the bread, high 
plane upon which it has been conducted since its in- 
ception eighteen years ago. 


Work of the Association. 


I hardly believe it is necessary to attempt to specialize 
or itemize the general work of our association for the 
last year. The voluminous correspondence with our 
members, the free information sent you day after day, 
and all the other general information that constantly is 
being distributed to you is a better report than any- 
thing that I may say, much of which would of necessity 
be only a repetition of what has been told you in my 
former reports. Those of you who have visited our of- 
fices in the last year will bear me out in the statement 
that we have a well equipped office to handle the regu- 
lar association work. The number of visitors is con- 
stantly increasing; our force has also increased to four 
heads of departments, nine stenographers and three of- 
fice helpers, using for our work exclusively eight separate 
rooms. 

A word about committees and the result of their work 
in general. It is each year difficult to induce members 
of this association to serve on committees. Not always 
are committees called upon to do much work, althongh 
at times some committees are overworked, but I believe 
it is the duty of every member of this association al- 
ways to stand ready to serve and thereby support the 
president and the board of trustees by accepting such 
positions as he may be asked to fill, not only on per- 
manent committees but on special committees for spe- 
cial work from time to time. 

From my point of view this association is to be con- 
gratulated upon its ability, through its members, com- 
mittees and officers, to keep up with the times and to 
meet the demands made upon it. Associations, federa- 
tions and organizations of all kinds appeal to us for ad- 
vice, support and initiative constantly and without a 
very lengthy report we can not place before you the 


cutout of the usefulness of this section of our association 
life. 


Membership. 


Those of you who have been importuned to aid in in- 
weees our roy will bear me out in the state- 
ment that it has probabl 
to get new members and maintain the present number 
with a — increase over last year than in — other 
year, which is evidenced by the large number of resig- 
nations caused by retirements from business, failures, 
deaths etc., and, while we come out only about even, we 
have added more new members than in any year with 
but two exceptions. The list is as follows: 
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The report of the bureau of information shows that 
it has also made a slight increase, all of which to my 
mind evidences the fact that our organization is in a 
stronger position today than at any previous time and 
that it is being appreciated more and more by the lum- 
bermen, and all in the face of the seeming attitude here 
in the city of Washington by a couple of the depart- 
ments that all business should be done direct from the 
stump to the householder. Our own observation is, how- 
ever, that lumbermen must get in line and keep informed 
as to the constantly changing conditions, all of which 
come about gradually and which are each year making 
more necessary these organizations of trade. 


Collection Department. 


The legal or what is often called the collection de- 
partment of our association has also proven the neces- 
sity of a specializing department which becomes skill- 
ful because of concentration of effort along definite lines, 
thereby bringing about promat collections and _ settle- 
ments of disputes of all kinds without resort to the 
courts and the lawsuit, all of which is fully covered in 
the other reports. 

I would also specially refer to various railroad mat- 
ters. While some claims are now being made that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the Mecca of all in- 
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dividual ills, it is pretty clearly proved that the experi- 
ence and information disseminated by associations 
through the expert traffic man and committee make it 
possible for the individual to know what is being given 
to others. In the recent effort of a large number of 
people led by our association to have a proper adjust- 
ment of the 34,000-pound minimum to water competitive 
points, it is easy to believe that individual effort would 
never have brought about the proper adjustment. A re- 
cent meeting of traffic men which the writer attended 
in Chicago shows that conferences and codperation. in 
the matter of traffic of all kinds are essential to bringing 
about an adjustment of these questions which are so 
trying and expensive where confined to individual 
effort. 

The traffic department of our association has been 
instrumental in helping to educate individual members 
in the proper method of handling their claims against 
railroads and in procuring from railroads such informa- 
tion and reparation as the individual is entitled to. 


Arbitration. 

Our arbitration committee will give detailed state- 
ment of the special work done by that committee, and 
which work, by the way, is only referred to it after all 
effort in the office has failed to bring the parties to- 
gether in an amicably satisfactory adjustment. I feel, 
however, that the individual members of this associa- 
tion should consider seriously this question of arbitra- 
tion to see whether it is possible to devise a scheme 
of arbitration which always may be relied upon to settle 
satisfactorily those controversies between lumbermen 
which have in the past given us so much concern. We 
find that many of our members fail to realize that arbi- 
tration always must carry with it two principles: justice 
and equity. Many fail to realize that little has been 
accomplished through lawsuits, but that much has 
been saved by arbitration. During the last several years 
efforts have been made to make arbitration compulsory 
as a trade ethic between the lumber buyer and the Jum- 
ber shipper. Other efforts have been made to outline 
a plan for a national lumber arbitration board. Nearly 
all associations in these days have a clause in their 
bylaws which makes arbitration practically compulsory. 
Our own bylaws provide this only as to members, and 
many seem unwilling to apply the principle unless they 
fail to see profit in a possible lawsuit. We have in the 
past years lost members because of unsatisfactory results 
of arbitration, but they have failed to show where an 
aribtration decision rendered by any of our committees 
has been unfairly rendered. You undoubtedly have no- 
ticed that it is the policy of the office to concilfate and 
compromise rather than take you into the courts, or even 
to arbitration. Enough of our members, however, are al- 
ways willing to apply to the courts whenever opportunity 
offers and this causes us to present to you again the 


y been more difficult this year 


principle of arbitration and urge that it be made more 
of a feature and I suggest that the next committee be 
requested to present the subject by letter to our members 
with a view of increasing the usage as a well defined 
principle, not only as between members, but as between 
our members and the customer, whoever it may be. 

I bespeak for this association your continued interest 
and the cultivating of a stronger bond which shall be 
for the ultimate good of the lumber trade. I hope you 
will accept these statements and suggestions as my re- 
ort as secretary and add to it the actual work of the 
ast year for a complete record. This association has a 
record or history which can not be increased or added 
to by mere reports. By its past works it is known and 
by its high principles of codéperation which has brought 
it success shall it live and prosper. 

Right trade relations are the surest bond of peace and 


prosperity. Fina 
nces. 


A healthy financial condition was shown by the 
treasurer’s statement presented by F. E. Parker, the 
total receipts being $34,632 and total disbursements 
$32,962. Mr. Parker also read a statement showing 
that the books of the association had been examined 
by the Sidney P. Ward Audit Company with its cer 
tificate of audit certifying to the accuracy of the 
account. The reports were approved as presented. 


Scope of Information Bureau Work. 


The report of the board of managers of the bureau 
of information maintained by the National Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association was presented by 
Alexander Willson, a member of the committee, in the 
absence of William G. Frost, chairman. The report 
follows: 


As we review the work of the bureau of information 
for the year just closing and by careful comparison with 
the work of several preceding years your committee sees 
plainly the increased assistance and value of the bureau 
to its subscribers during the last year. Not that any 
particular changes in the plan or scope of the system 
has been attempted by either the board of managers 
or the superintendents; neither has the work been bet- 
ter handled than in former years. The careful and 
painstaking managers and superintendents during the 
whole eighteen years’ existence of the bureau, we be- 
lieve, show a constant, intelligent, progressive develop- 
ment in the whole undertaking of credit reporting, until 
today the system of our bureau stands among the best 
credit specializing agencies in existence; but we feel 
that the comparison of figures shows increased benefits 
to our members in consequence of the increased calls 
upon the bureau during a year such as we have just 
passed through when the matter of credits has needed 
the best thought and judgment of business men. The 
increased demand for reports and the apparent necessity 
for the most thorough and exhaustive information ob- 
tainable naturally have broadened our field of work and 
brought into our files more valuable information for 
present and future use of our members than other years 
have done. 

In this report we will not incorporate statistical de- 
tails more than to note that one year ago the bureau 
subscribers numbered 208; new subscribers during the 
year, fourteen; withdrawals by reason of changes, going 
out of business etc., eleven; bringing our present mem- 
bership to 211. There are in our files at present over 
28,000 reports, a gain practically of 2,000 during the year. 
Insurance carried on these reports remains as formerly, 
$18,000. Mr. Schupner, manager of the department, re- 
ports increasing numbers of financial statements being 
received from members and others when asked for, which 
your committee regards as most encouraging, as it shows 
a growing willingness on the part of business concerns 
to properly and usually correctly state conditions, thus 
making the reports more dependable and consequently 
more valuable. We wish to compliment our members 
and others for their usually prompt and careful response 
to the bureau’s request for information and opinion, for 
on these replies depends much in the making up of 
reports. 

Commendable Work. 


We commend to you Mr. Schupner’s report of the 
collection and legal department operated in connection 
with the bureau of information. This department is 
accomplishing most excellent results, as is evidenced by 
the continued growth and volume of business received 
and collected. There were received during the year 710 
claims, an increase over the preceding year of 43 per- 
cent, the same aggregating considerably over $250,000. 
and 64 percent of this amount has been disposed of, 
which shows something of the importance of this de- 
partment as a collection agency. 

Regarding the matter of the published volume entitled 
“Lumber Legal Opinions,’’ which all subscribers have 
received gratuitously and of which extra copies still may 
be obtained at cost of publication, your committee might 
here state the valuable information contained in this 
volume has been accumulating for five or six years, a 
portion of which was issued previously in pamphlet form. 
Some of the material submitted by our subscribers from 
their own attorneys on questions of lumber law added 
much to the value of the book. The collecting, properly 
publishing and indexing of this volume, undertaken and 
accomplished so successfully by our superintendent and 
department manager, deserve most favorable comment, 
which this committee freely accords. Considerable cor- 
respondence has resulted from the publication of the 
book and the many letters on file testify to its value 
to the members. 

it is the impression of this committee, despite the fact 
that the collection department has been quite prominently 
before the members of the association for some time, 
that there still is a lack of familiarity and knowledge 
of its workings among quite a percentage of the mem- 
bers, and to such we would suggest a trial in way of a 
claim to be collected or a legal point to be decided; we 
feel sure the results obtained would be highly satisfac- 
tory, aS our bureau is in a position to furnish best ex- 
pert advice in lumber cases and at less cost for the 
service than is usually demanded by lawyers and other 
agencies. The feature of this department that we wish 
to emphasize is the peculiar advantage it possesses in 
accomplishing settlements in so many cases merely by 
well directed, consistent effort through correspondence 
and otherwise, and in all cases resorting to suit only 
when such efforts have failed. 

We can not too highly approve and sanction the ad 
mirable work of Superintendent Perry and the depart 
ment manager, Mr. Schupner, whose efforts have so 
largely brought our bureau and all its departments to 
its present standard of efficiency. 


Information Bureau Work in Detail. 


Following Mr. Willson, W. W. Schupner, manager 
of the information bureau, submitted his detailed 
statement of the work of the organization during 
the last year. This shows the general progress made 
and the scope of the bureau’s work: 

A review of this department’s work the last yeu! 
would reiterate largely former reports because the bu- 
reau, in its efforts to progress and meet changed condi 
tions, has continued along the lines and principles laid 
down by its founders when the bureau was first estab 
lished. “Each year seems to bring with it, however, somé¢ 
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condition which necessitates more activity than a pre- 
vious period and the year just closed was no exception. 
We have not only added to our subscribers but have 
received more inquiries, revised more reports, collected 
more money, netted more fees and been of greater serv- 
ice to subscribers than during any preceding year. 

The report of the board of managers of the bureau 
of information has given some statistics and figures, but 
a little further information covering the character and 
scope of a year’s work in the buréau will, while impart- 
ing nothing new, refresh the memory of present sub- 
scribers and possibly may awaken an interest among 
those nonsubscribers, who, for reasons known to them- 
selves, fail to secure the most: important codperative 
privilege of the association. 

Every lumberman knows of the changing trade condi- 
tions through which we have passed, and there never 
has been a period in the bureau’s history when requests 
for special reports and investigations were so frequent 
or urgent. While the volume of your business may show 
slight decreases as compared with more prosperous years, 
the very conditions which create that falling off account 
for the greater activity in the bureau of information. 
When trade is booming and prices on the upward swing, 
your customers are correspondingly prosperous and com- 
plaints regarding slowness, unjust deductions and turning 
down shipments without cause are less frequent, but with 
normal or less satisfactory financial conditions come un- 
favorable reports along those several lines and force 
the bureau in the position of rendering the maximum 
service to its subscribers. There can be no doubt that 
the bureau has accomplished its purpose in this respect, 
but in doing so, while adhering to its old established 
principles, necessarily has adapted itself to changing 
conditions and broadened its sphere of activity. 


Signed Statements. 

The question of signed statements of assets and lia- 
bilities has been a paramount one and required more 
than usual attention last year. For good reasons you 
have required more figures and details in the reports 
asked for, and where previously credit has unhesitatingly 
been given to some concerns that refused to furnish a 
signed statement, there was plainly evident last year 
more reluctance about extending the usual credit favors 
to those who would not make a showing. The bu- 
reau has worked hard to get these essential facts and 
the results have been gratifying and statements were 
received from concerns that have been a® persistent in 
refusing them as we have in asking for them; but as 
they became more fully acquainted with the scope and 
character of the bureau of information they more read- 
ily responded to requests for figures and details neces- 
sary for a complete and comprehensive report. 

In many instances an aggressive campaign of educa- 
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tion extending over a long period has been required to 
finally bring a satisfactory reply, but we are still con- 
tending with a number of concerns that stubbornly de- 
cline to furnish any facts, even refusing their bank ref- 
erence. We meet the buyer, who responds, saying: “I 
do not ask for credit,’’ notwithstanding he gets it by 
taking all the extra time he can before discounting his 
bills; or the one who claims to pay cash but takes sixty 
days’ open account. The customer may want to dis- 
count, pay cash, or settle by note; he gets the lumber 
and the credit, whether he discounts or ‘not. 

It is interesting to study the new statements arriv- 
ing since the first of the year, for it is hardly expected 
they will show the same proportionate increase as during 
the several previous abnormally good years. They have to 
be scrutinized carefully, but we have found a tendency to 
eliminate doubtful assets in the way of questionable book 
accounts ete., and strike “rock bottom.”’ These investi- 
gations necessitate considerable special correspondence in 
order to ascertain exact conditions, and if you compare 
more recent reports with older ones, you will find they in- 
clude more signed statements of assets and liabilities, 
with a larger proportion of detail. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the impor- 
tance and value of the opinions which velate your trade 
experiences as to manner of settlement, inspection etc. 
It is recognized by our subscribers that the expressions 
of opinions thus formulated contain information which 
is i what a lumberman needs in determining his 
credits. 

The Tracer System. 

The pink tracer sheets, as revised in form two years 
ago, and again amended this year, are fully accomplish- 
ing their purpose. An opportunity is given to all sub- 
scribers to thoroughly acquaint the bureau with renewals, 
protested paper, unjust claims, canceling orders without 
cause, or settlements not in accordance with agreed-upon 
terms, by simply inserting the names and addresses and 
checking the proper column. This information is tabu- 
lated carefuly immediately upon receipt and used in 
keeping our reports up to date. Unquestionably general 
trade conditions have necessitated a more extended use 
of the plan the last year, but the fact that the sheets are 
given such close attention indicates their desirability as 
a prompt and efficacious method of reporting informa- 
tion which you believe should be filed with the bureau. 

The tracer system enables the bureau to- cover a broad 
territory in the ordinary revision of reports, at the same 
time reaching every subscriber, and through this means 
it is possible to transmit* a complete and comprehensive 
revised report in two days from the time an inquiry ar- 
tives, and which had already been replied to by sending 
the information then available. These new reports 
contain anywhere from a half-dozen to fifteen or twenty 
trade opinions varying according to volume of business 
transacted by the party inquired for. The pink sheets 
and tracers are supplementary to the regular forms 
of inquiry used in revising reports. There are so many 


instances when more than the perfunctory reply is es- 
sential and from 300 to 500 special inquiries are sent out 
each week. 

The questions enumerated are themselves easily replied 
to, but nearly every mail brings some special informa- 
tion on the back of a tracer blank which very often 
opens up @ new avenue of investigation. Occasionally 
a member, contemplating a deal somewhat out of the 
ordinary, and desiring the experiences of others practi- 
cally up to the minute, requests us to ‘trace’’ some con- 
cern and such requests are gladly complied with. It 
seems advisable to reiterate that placing a name on the 
tracer in no way reflects on the party’s standing or re- 
sponsibility, but that method of revision is frequently 
all that is required to bring a report up to date. 

This is not the case, however, when names appear on 
either list A or B. Those lists are used to impart essen- 
tial facts received by the bureau during the week; it may 
be only an incorporation, change in business ownership, 
or a fire; but it may also indicate a suit or judgment or 
something worse, and unless the key used with the lists 
clearly translates the listing, it is advisable for subscrib- 
ers to communicate with us and obtain the report, un- 
less we have reason to know they are interested, by 
previously requesting report on the party in question or 
through the list of customer’s record, when we will of 
course, promptly forward such report as is issued. It 
sometimes happens that information arriving just at the 
time the list is being | a pe can be as fully and compre- 
hensively transmitte by publishing on the list as 
through a special report, and that method is occasion- 
ally resorted to. It enables a material saving in time, 
not only in the office but in getting the report to you. 

The importance of keeping your list of customers rec- 
ord with us up to date can not be overestimated. Many 
subscribers annually compare their ledger with their 
previous customer’s record and send the new names to 
the bureau. Assuredly this enables an ideal system of 
credit reporting but occasionally an instance comes to 
our notice where, because of failure to furnish a revised 
list of customers, a subscriber is not notified of an im- 
portant fact, thereby restricting his full bureau privileges. 


Collection Department. 


The 710 new claims received during the year, amount- 
ing to $262,257.62, together with the $116,006.42 on hand 
March 1, 1910, make a total of $378,574.04 in claims 
handled, as compared with a total of $304,403.67 last 
year. Claims amounting to $243,574.53 have been col- 
lected and disposed of, leaving $134,999.51 on hand today. 
Four thousand dollars in fees have been turned over to 
the association treasury, in addition to which the de- 
partment paid $374 for the little books ‘‘Lumber Legal 
Opinions,””’ making a total of $4,374, compared with $3,500 
last year. These figures indicate that the average charge 
made for collections is really only nominal, but the total 
much more than offsets the cost of maintaining the de- 
partment, besides which there is the most important fea- 
ture of immediately transmitting invaluable information 
to the bureau and helping other subscribers just at a 
time when such coéperation is most desirable. 

It is the aim of the bureau in handling its claims to 
occupy a dual position; first, to collect your claim 
promptly and, second, having done that, to discriminately 
use the information and experience in such a way that 
it may assist in guarding others from incurring an un- 
profitable account. We say the information is used dis- 
criminately, for handling more than 2,700 claims during 
the last six years teaches that because a customer may 
be slow and compel you to place an account for collec- 
tion it does not necessarily follow that he is not entitled 
to credit at.that particular time. But if the experiences 
of those who have resorted to such method of collec- 
tion are heeded, they serve a valuable means of warn- 
ing. Investigation started in one instance last year on 
the first slowpay account enabled the bureau to caution 
other subscribers and within twe months a partner of 
the debtor firm left for parts unknown, as well as a 
tangled financial situation, and this in a territory where 
some hesitating prospective subscribers are of the opinion 
the bureau covers in only a limited way. We have seen 
slowpay claims followed by protested notes, then judg- 
ments and finally bankruptcy. This is not mentioned to 
reflect upon any present instance but to illustrate the 
value of heeding the experiences of those who have had 
to resort to some aggressive means of securing their ac- 
count. 

The services the bureau renders to both debtor and 
creditor place it in a pasition where, in the handling of 
claims, it is more than a collection agency. The last 
year has tested many weak financial spots and collecting 
money for our members is, of course, the important fea- 
ture; but with an organization of this kind, where your 
customers regard the bureau as a special confidential 
bureau above the ordinary collection agency, they ex- 
pect us in exercising our duties to you to consider also 
their relation to us and the frankness of their statements 
covering their difficulties of meeting their obligations as 
they mature. This relation and confidence has fre- 
quently, and usually, resulted in promptly making the 
collections without suit and saving the debtor’s business 
and assist in getting him ‘on his feet.”’ 

We have kept probably a dozen concerns from receliver- 
ship or bankruptcy by getting in personal touch with 
their affairs and working out claims on a partial pay- 
ment basis. It has happened in some instances, of 
course, that after we have succeeded in collecting claims 
pressure was exerted from some other source which the 
debtor could not stand and was forced under; in other 
cases where we felt bankruptcy was inevitable we have 
succeeded in helping our members obtaining payments 
on account before the inevitable occurred. ometimes a 
member may have become impatient at what seemed a 
delay, but the information available indicated that any 
one suit would precipitate similar action by other credit- 
ors, and for that reason, after advising with the mem- 
ber interested, the partial payment method was con- 
tinued. 

There have been times when it seemed wise to institute 
bankruptcy proceedings in order to make certain exam- 
inations and investigations, but when a plan is fairly 
under way for assisting a weak concern, and which is 
approved Ly practically all the creditors, we do not be- 
lieve it is right to solicit claims for the express purpose 
of putting the business in bankruptcy, and securing a 
substantial fee by ——— the trustee or receiver. 
This association has always fostered fair dealing and it 
has been the aim of the bureau, through its collection 
department, not to destruct, but to construct and con- 
serve. 

Lumber Legal Opinions. 


The report of the board of managers called attention 
to the recently issued book, ’’Lumber Legal Opinions,” 
and communications received lead to the conclusion that 
it is thoroughly appreciated by the members. In col- 
lating the opinions it was intended to include questions 
of ordinary business occurrence in the trade and those 
which most frequently lead to confusion. A broad range 
of subjects has been covered, thoroughly cross-indexed 
for easy reference, but occasionally a member will ask 
for more information concerning a published opinion and 
where possible such requests are complied with. Fre- 
quently an opinion will refer to an extremely technical 
ease bit it is the extreme case which makes necessary 
any opinion at all. During the year the bureau has in 
a number of instances been called upon to express its 
opinion as to course of procedure or in explaining the 
application of established trade customs. Much of this 
information is in the published book, but there are 
times when because of some circumstance it may be ad- 
visable to seek further light. This we try to do based 
upon our own experience and failing then we have re- 
course to our attorneys. That all this is appreciated by 


our members is evidenced by the increasing frequency 
of such communications. 

As will readily be appreciated, a vast amount of detail 
is required to keep the bureau and its collection depart- 
ment in proper shape for immediate reference. Any one 
of the 28,772 reports on file must be located instantly, to- 
gether with the material or original records, or a claim 
must be given attention on a certain day, and to accom- 
plish this and keep in close personal touch with the 
various changes and conditions, the systems in effect 
must be the best it is possible to make them. 

The information on lists A and B, tracer inquiries, spe- 
cial letters to members and many of our office forms are 
printed in the office not only for the purpose of saving 
money, which is readily accomplished, but largely with a 
view of saving time to and from the printer and getting 
important information in your hands with the least 
possible delay. 

Your bureau of information is an ideal system of 
cojperation and will always be what you make it, and 
the results indicate beyond a doubt how high it is es- 
teemed by the subscribers. “In cotperation there is 
strength.’” Does this apply more substantially than in 
the compilation of trade credit reports where each indi- 
vidual subscriber imparts his experiences for the welfare 
of the one bureau? ho is better able to determine what 
kind of information a lumberman wants than a brother 
wholesaler? With service of this character what argu- 
ment could be advanced for saying that 100 reports are 
not worth the additional cost of $50 a year? 


The Chair pointed out the advisability and value of 
general discussion of the reports as they were submitted, 
stating that it was not well to receive them in a formal 
way and asking for suggestions. 


Value of the Service. 


F. 8. Underhill stated that from his personal knowl- 
edge he believed that the bureau had saved about twelve 
or more concerns from going into bankruptcy merely by 
coéperating with them; that it is a constructive and not 
a destructive organization and as such should receive 
the praise and support of every member. 

J. V. Stimson added that the bureau seemed to be 
the chief earner in that it produced a surplus and showed 
the excellence of the work carried on by the organiza- 
tion. 

It was stated by E. V. Babcock that the few with- 
drawals from the department during the last year had 
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been occasioned by the subscribers going out of busi- 
ness, which he considered one of its best recommendations. 

The Chair added that a member of the organization 
said the reports were better than could be secured from 
any other agency to which he is a subscriber, and that 
they save money and were of greater value than com- 
mercial reports that could be secured in any other 
manner, 

Mr. Underhill supplemented his former remarks by 
saying that the bureau’ was able to advise members of 
impending danger and had saved thousands of dollars. 


Members: How to Get Them. 


After further discussion of the work of the bureau 
the Chair called for the report of the special committee 
on membership, which was submitted by Warner R. But- 
ler, acting chairman, as follows: 


The following is a statement of membership to date: 
Members March 1, 1910, 392;-new members, 40; total, 


434. . 

Withdrawals, 39; members March 1, 1911, 393. 

Your committee has worked diligently among our sev- 
eral cities and has also had considerable correspondence 
with other members of the association with a view of 
providing a constantly increasing membership. While | 
the results show only a smal! gain, it is our opinion that 
the year’s work will produce more new members later. 
The unusually large number of resignations for the year 
seems to be largely due to firms retiring from business, 
failures, changes in location, cutting out of timber con- 
tracts etc., and we are advised by the secretary that 
it was also necessary to drop some members for nonpay- 
ment of dues. The committee is still working with a 
number of prospective members and their applications 
may come in any day. These are among concerns on 
which the association has been working for some time. 
We believe that all efforts should be devoted not so much 
to the increasing of number of members in the assocla- 
tion but to continuing the present high character and 
quality. The organization has reached a point where the 
scope of its work is so well known that in promulgating 
the various problems submitted from time to time the 

uality and stability of membership are what will in the 
uture carry as much or more weight than a mere in- 
rease in members. 

" Membership the last year has been secured in several 
new localities and we believe that with a little mission- 
ary work on the part of the individual members the or- 
ganization will next year be able to interest the hundred 
or more wholesalers who should be interested with us 
and who are now indirectly receiving the benefits accru- 
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ing from the associated work carried on .by the nearly 
400 members now On the roll. 

There seems to be an annual change of members 
amounting 40 more than thirty-five new members se- 
cured during the last twelve months. To do this coéper- 
ation onthe part of all the members is needed. 


A Practical Method of Increasing Membership. 

The Chair called for suggestions for increasing the 
membership and for a general discussion of the subject. 
Touching upon this subject W. L. Sykes said: 


Iam glad that we are not diminishing in numbers and 
1 think that this last question that was urged upon our 
people so much is very important, but I think the in- 
crease of membership is equally important. I realize, as 
we go from yeur to year, the lumber conditions in this 
country change very rapidly; we all realize that, and if 
we are not very careful, within a very few years our 
membership will diminish rapidly because conditions arc 
so rapidly changing in the lumber world and many lum- 
bermen are going out of business on account of finding 
no new timber. So I think that we as members, every- 
one of us, ought to constitute ourselves a committee of 
one to see if we can get a new member this year. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Recently I made a trip of about three thousand miles 
through twelve states and I met with a number of men 
who are not members of this association, and I was sur- 
prised to see the indifference shown by large lumber con- 
cerns and people who ought to be with us, how little 
they knew about us and how little interest they showed 
when I brought this matter before them. That is why 
[am on my teet this minute. It means missionary work 
and we have got to go at it and get handpicked fruit, 
because they do not know what they are missing, and 
I believe that by a year from this time we can come up 
with twenty-five or thirty, or possibly fifty new mem 
bers. We have one new member this year, after a lot 
of withdrawals last year. We ought to have an increase 
of at least twenty-five. Let us all get to work. 

Fire Insurance. 

The Chair adnounced the receipt of the report of the 
committee on fire insurance, prepared by George H. Holt, 
chairman, it was moved, and carried, as very important 
topics were on the program for discussion, that this 
report be received and printed as a part of the official 
proceedings: 

The last year has been a very eventful one in the his- 
tory of fire insurance. In fact, the movements have been 
so large and momentous that they have been beyond the 
seope of influence by our committee up to this time. 
The situation has cleared to such an extent that our as- 
sociation may well take time to thoroughly inform its 
members and to formulate and press such action as may 
be approved by the members in their own interest. 

It has become perfectly clear, from the reports of legis- 
lative committees and through the passage of new legis- 
lation and the inauguration of new systems in some of the 
states, and especially through the uniform action of the 
courts, that the fire insurance business can not longer be 
conducted upon the theories and methods that heretofore 
have prevailed. Reformation or revolution in fire in- 
surance practice will make unavoidable a change of 
policy on the part of all associations of underwriters. 
This necessarily will affect the practice and the cost of 
insurance of every lumberman as an insurance buyer and 
of every lumber underwriter. 

A year ago in several states the insurance representa- 
tives were contending that the state had no right to 
interfere with the operation of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in any respect except as a private business may 
be subject to regulation and taxation. They denied the 
right of the state to interfere in their methods of rate 
making, rate enforcing, rate wars, combinations in re- 
straint of competition etc. 

They contended that rate making was an expert function 
which only highly trained insurance men, wholly in the 
employ of the insurance companies, were capable of per- 
forming; that any interference by the state with this 
scientific system would not only demoralize the business 
but bankrupt the companies and imperil commerce by 
destroying insurance reserves which had been accumu- 
lated for the purpose of “‘dispersing disaster.”’ 

They contended that the state had neither the in- 
formation nor the ability necessary to the making of 
just and adequate rates, 

They contended that their many subterfuges by which 
they sought to evade the expressed provisions of the 
statute in the several states were immune from inquiry 
or regulation; that the statute forbidding the companies 
to combine to make rates had been nullified by the action 
of the companies in turning over their ratemaking 
mechanism and organization, without compensation, to 
former employees who had had charge of such organiza- 
tions, who thereafter were called “independent raters.” 
It was asserted that these “independent raters,’’ stamp- 
ing secretaries, and similar renamed functionaries, were 
actually independent and doing business upon their own 
responsibility. 

They contended that rates were not inequitable because 
“the best underwriting judgment” Stated that they were 
not inequitable. 

They contended that the rates were not too high be- 
cause their tables of statistics showed that the com- 
panies made no profit in the business. Not only that 
they made no profit, but that in a term of years there 
had been a very large loss in the business of under- 
writing, which would have bankrupted the companies ex- 
cept for the profit which had been made in the socalled 
“banking department.”’” They claimed that this banking 
department was separate and distinct from the under- 
writing department and that the profit of that depart- 
ment should not be accounted in considering the profit 
or loss on the business. 


Status Under Common Law. 


Within a year all of these contentions have been dis- 
proved and swept into the scrap heap. 

Testimony in the courts in the cases in Kansas, In- 
diana, Alabama, Virginia and elsewhere, has estab- 
lished the fact of conspiracies in restraint of competition 
in spite of the cleverness with which such conspiracies 
were concealed from the public. In Indiana and Vir- 
ginia insurance organizations were found to be conspira- 
cies punishable under the common law and the subter- 
fuges which the underwriters had substituted for open 
combination were declared to be illegal and punishable. 


Status Under Statute. 


Alabama had passed a statute under which in case of 
fire loss the companies were to be penalized 25 percent, 
in case it should be determined in court that the rate 
used in placing the insurance was the result of an agree- 
ment or understanding between two or more insurance 
organizations—speaking broadly. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 
the validity and propriety of this statute and has com- 
pletely taken away from the insurance companies their 
favorite defense that fire insurance was a private busi- 
ness, not charged with the public interest. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the nature of the business is 
such that a combination of insurance companies may 
hamper and prey upon commerce, and that the state 
may prevent such action. 

This decision of the Supreme Court is final as well as 
fundamental. It makes it absolutely impossible for the 
fire insurance business to be conducted upon the theories 
and methods which have heretofore prevailed. 


Former Methods Condemned. 

The methods that heretofore have prevailed have been 
condemned by the Illinois State Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion, by the New York Legislative Investigating Commit- 
tee, and by every legislature, association, or city, or 
state that has investigated the conditions. The states 
which have put in operation state-rating systems have 
secured a reduction in the cost of insurance and have 
had no difficulty in obtaining satisfactory insurance, even 
where the provisions of the law were denounced as con- 
fiscatory and impossible. 

Unfortunately up to this time it would appear that the 
insurance representatives consider it for their interest 
to resist reform at every point and to perpetuate exist- 
ing conditions by every means within their power, yield 
ing only so far as they muy be forced to yield by stress 
of circumstances as related to the public interest. 


Perpetuate Fire Waste. 

On the other hand, the insurance organizations are 
favoring legislation that will still further tend to restrict 
or eliminate competition and to prevent the normal oper- 
ation of the law of cause and effect by preventing the 
readjustment of premium rates upon the basis of fire 
waste. In other words, rates under their system are not 
to be reduced in proportion to hazard, and insurance 
buyers and communities who expend money and exercise 
care with the purpose of eliminating fire waste will re- 
ceive no more consideration than the most careless and 
reckless property owners will receive. Such measures, if put 
in force, would discourage and delay effort for the reduction 
of fire waste and would serve to perpetuate the high premium 
yates and the high total cost of insurance, which is now 
profitable alone to the underwriters. 


Concerning Profits in Underwriting. 

So many lumbermen have become underwriters in one 
form or another that it may be superfluous to mention 
the fact that the claim made by the insurance com- 
panies that there has been no profit in the business has 
been refuted by the annual statements returned under 
oath to the several state departments. 

Until 1909 the financial reports of the companies to 
the state departments had not contained details that 
made it possible to separate the profit or loss in under- 
writing from the profit and loss in the financial depart- 
ment, miscalled the ‘‘banking department.’’ One or more 
states had experimented with the socalled loss and gain 
exhibits and the state commissioners included that idea 
in their requirements for the annual statements for the 
year 1909. These records are displayed on pages 8 and 
9 of the New York form of annual report. The previous 
form of report is exhibited as usual in the pages from 1 
to 7, inclusive. This affords «a comparison of results 
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which even in a single year is capable of showing the 
error in the previous reports, If this same separation of 
accounts were made as to previous years all the tables 
and summaries that have formed the basis for the 
claim that the business of underwriting was unprofitable 
would have been completely discredited and all of the 
arguments based upon them would have vanished. These 
exhibits of ‘‘gain and loss’ show clearly that the ex- 
penses and losses properly chargeable to the financial 
department have improperly been charged to the under- 
writing department, and that profits in the financial de- 
partment which properly belonged to the business and 
would not exist apart from the business of underwriting 
have not been included in the profits of underwriting. 
These omissions of items of profit and loss discredit 
every summary and every conclusion based upon such 
summaries prior to 1910. 

They show that every well managed company and 
every group of well managed companies, aggregating 
ten or more, have made profits for any term of years 
very largely in excess of the tabulated profits. They 
show further that the method of figuring averages that 
has been used, and which includes in the average not 
only the business experience of all the good companies 
but all the business experience of all the bad companies, 
is of no possible value in determining the profit and loss 
of the business, or the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
rates. The only possible effect of presenting such statis- 
tics is to deceive the uninitiated as to the real state of 
the facts, 

One of the interesting disclosures of the gain and loss 
exhibit is that a number of the best known companies 
have made a large profit in underwriting and a large 
loss in financing. And while they are still large com- 
panies and solvent, there solvency is due not to their 
financial department as claimed, but to their underwrit- 
ing department. 

Effect Upon Lumbermen. 

The effect of this disclosure upon lumbermen must be 
treated from two standpoints. As previously stated in 
this report, many of the officers and members of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association are 
underwriters as well as lumbermen. They have sought 
to make a profit out of underwriting as individuals and 
as stockholders in underwriting organizations, and most 
of them have succeeded in doing so. 

All the mutual and individual underwriters have oper- 
ated upon the plan of making a profit by ‘scalping’ and 
insurance premiums, as we say in reference to lumber. 
They have solicited and obtained business by cut rates 
or by promises of rebates in one form. or another, larger 
or smaller. They have eliminated in this manner certain 
of the costs of doing business which the stock com- 
panies have been obliged to meet. Under the laws that 
are proposed to prevent discrimination in rates a large 
part of this advantage and opportunity will disappear. 

Another large possibility will disappear under the 





operation of the principle announced by the Supreme 
Court in the Alabama case, which prevents, or will pre- 
vent combination in restraint of competition unless super 
vised or limited by the state or the federal government 
Regulation by the state or federal government will re 
sult in a uniformity of practice that will not leave the 
margin for scalping that heretofore has existed in the 
business. 
Underwriters’ Problem. 


The problem that lumbermen face as underwriters is 
exactly the problem which other underwriters face. 

It no longer will be possible to do business in the old 
way. 

it no longer will be possible to operate successfully a 
small company in competition with a large company. 

It no longer will be possible to build up an insurance 
company from small beginnings as it has been up to this 
time. 

Any new company to succeed must have large capital 
and surplus—no less than $500,000 and probably not less 
than $1,000,000. 

Any old company to succced must compete with such 
a condition. 

The older and larger companies, with a great surplus 
and great organization, can absorb the large and desir- 
uble business and will absorb the business of the weaker 
companies, because they can give service and indemnity 
at a profit below the cost of the smaller and less favor- 
ably situated companies. The salvation of the smaile) 
companies in the coming competition is either through 
amalgamation or in the principle of the ‘underwriters 
policy.”” This underwriters policy is availed of by the 
Continental and Fidelity Phenix, by the Hartford, and 
many other companies, to reduce expenses per unit of in- 
surance in force, without increasing capital account. This 
method may be pursued by the lumber insurance organ 
izations with success, either by writing an underwriters 
policy, or by writing a policy similar to the Lloyd’s form 

This Lieyd’s form is available for immediate use. The 
subscribing companies could take a line of insurance 
in one policy equivalent to their total writing capacity, 
each subscribing as an underwriter at Lloyd’s for the 
umount which it was prepared to carry upon. such risk 
The great saving in overhead expense of every sort, from 
solicitor to adjuster, and through every department ot 
each of the companies, promptly will suggest itself to 
every well informed underwriter. 








Lumbermen as Lumbermen. 


The other point of view to be considered is the effect 
upon lumbermen apart from their underwriting interests. 
If the struggle of the companies to maintain their posi- 
tion and to eliminate competition among themselves is 
successful, all competitive rates will disappear. The re 
sult will be that all lumbermen who now have a special! 
rate, due in any respect to competitive conditions, will 
lose that rate and will be obliged to pay the full rate. 

The bill recommended by the Illinois Insurance Com 
mission, known as Senate Bill No. 61, will produce just 
this effect, unless it be amended. The bill in its present 
form is the bill that the insurance men have prepared 
and which they favor. It concedes something in the way 
of publicity, but to a very inadequate degree. It pro 
tects companies and agents against competition among 
themselves in the interest of the insurance buyer. Every 
lumberman should be on the watch against such a. bill 
The elimination of lumber mutuals, Lloyds, interinsurers 
ete., would remove the underlying cause of the reduced 
rates which have been mude upon lumber and woodwork 
ing properties. This certainly is undesirable from = the 
lumberman’s standpoint. It is better that he coiperate 
with the underwriting lumbermen in building up an 
underwriting organization of impregnable strength and 
of large underwriting capacity. In my opinion our com 
mittee should urge this view upon the members and upon 
the trade in general. 


Recommendations. 


In (urning over to the succeeding committee the new 
probleins of fire insurance, we are placing upon them 
and leaving with them a large responsibility and an im- 
perative call for intelligent and progressive action. Legis- 
lation should be carefully watched and supervised.  t.um- 
bermen as Jumbermen should see to it that the under 
writing interest, which is organized and represented in 
every jegislature and is largely represented on the insu 
rance committees of such legislatures, is required to deal 
fairly and equitably with this public problem, and _ not 
ullowed to control it as partisans ofa special class. 

Lumbermen should unite actively in every community 
with other property owners in all worthy measures for 
promoting and perpetuating the desired reforms, and 
eliminating not only the excessive fire waste but the ex 
cessive cost of insurance which now menaces commerce 

Lumber mutual insurance organizations should unite 
more broadly, not only to save expense of operation but 
to render a far more efficient and complete service in the 
direction of expert inspection of property, and in recom- 
mendations for care in operation and for improvement i: 
methods of construction and means of fire protection. 


In terminating his report, Mr. Holt called to the at 
tention of the committee the growing consideration among 
state legislatures of measures restricting wooden con 
struction, emphasizing the effect which such restriction 
would have upon the lumber trade. 


Report on Arbitration. 


Charles H, Prescott was asked to present the report 
of the arbitration committee in the absence of the act 
ing chairman, William A. Crombie. The report follows: 


The arbitration committee has had four cases submitted 
to it for decision during the year and one or two othe 
causes are in preparation for submission to the committee 
All matters presented hive received very careful and im 
partial consideration and so far as we are advised all 
parties interested have accepted our owards and are 
satisfied with the outcome. One or two principles wer 
involved which the committee was pleased to conside! 
and because it was necessary for the committee to pass 
upon but four cases we are led to the conclusion that 
the business transactions between our members are of u 
uniformly satisfactory nature. 

A dispute has arisen in connection with the award ren 
dered by a previous committee and as one of the mem 
bers has declined to carry out the award as rendered b) 
the committee, the case is now in court and there will 
probably be an opportunity of testing the form of agree 
ment used by the association, und as to the finality o! 
the committee’s award where the two members hav: 
specifically agreed to accept the committee's finding as 
final. 

A number of disputes have been settled through the 
legal department of the association ,which are really ov 
an arbitration basis, put as a general rule no material 
point was involved and the cases were such that it was 
unnecessary to refer them to the committee, and the par- 
ties interested being satisfied to accept the suggested 
adjustments. It was not necessary to call a meeting 
consider any cases presented to the committee the last 
year, it being our aim to reduce the expense and time a: 
much as possible, and we feel that our members ought te 
continue to refrain from submitting small immaterial! 
questions to the arbitration committee in which no trad 
principle is involved. We believe that our member 
should get together in small matters qs they appear to 
have done the last year and use the time of the commit 
tee only where some important question requires atten 
tion. 
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Trade Relations. 


k. L. Palmer, of Boston, presented the report of the 
committee on trade relations, which supplements the 
work of the arbitration committee, and shows what has 
been accomplished by the wholesalers in the making of 
amicable settlements of disputes. G. E. Smith, chair- 
man of the committee, was not able to attend the meet- 
ing but prepared the report submitted by Mr. Palmer: 

When your president proposed to me last year that I 
serve as chairman of the committee on trade relations 
naturally 1 asked him whether the work would be labor- 
ious. He informed me that trade relations matters had 
been satisfactory for the last couple of years. 

During the year I have watched faithfully this phase 
of association work and I am pleased to report that the 
principles of right trade relations as promulgated by this 
association several years ago are still holding, possibly 
unconsciously, the attention of not only the lumbermen 
members of our association but lumbermen everywhere. 
The unfolding to me of the results of the past efforts of 
the committee of this association has been somewhat of 
a surprise to me as well as an education. 

The “Boston agreement,’’ entered into between this as- 
sociation and practically all of the retail associations of 
the United States, primarily was for the purpose of bring- 
ing about broader reciprocal relations between the whole- 
sale and retail trade, and to endeavor by broad, fair 
means to reform many abuses which had crept into the 
trade because of lack of attention. 

Fortunately for the trade at large, this agreement was 
advertised widely at the time of its formation and its 
principles were so plainly stated and so carefully worked 
out that the good results to the trade came quickly and, 
therefore, in 1903, when it was found desirable and neces- 
sary that the agreements should be abrogated, and at the 
time practically all of the associations who were parties 
to it withdrew, the ball had been started rolling and, like 
the snowball, had accumulated impetus and size before 
it could be stopped. And today those principles of arbi- 
tration and classification still hold good and are univers- 
ally recognized. 

The constant changes in the methods of handling and 
selling lumber and the dissemination of information on 
the part of many associations, much of which had its in- 
ception in the ‘‘Boston agreement,’’ are making each 
year less important the trade relations committees. How- 
ever, the committee is here today and ready to meet and 
confer with all representatives ot the lumber trade, whole- 
saler, manutacturer or retailer, and ready to_ consider 
such propositions as may be presented to produce uni- 
formity and certainty in the customs and usages of the 
trade upon the broadest possible plane, and while we are 
unable to report much definite work done during the past 
year we can point to the constancy of the work performed 
by your previous committees. 

The ofhce of the association has in its file a volumi- 
nous fund of information all subject to call on the part ot 
our members. ‘lo this we reter you for information at all 
times. 

Committee Appointments. 


Before the noon recess the Chair named the following 
committees : 


Resolutions—-Lewis Dill, Baltimore, chairman; J. M. 
Hastings, Pittsburg; Hugh McLean, Buffalo. 

Special committee to receive communications from visit- 
ing associations othcials—C, O. Shepard, New York, Chalr- 
man; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; George Stone, 
boston. 


The appointment of the nominating committee was 

deferred until after the recess. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The second session was called to order promptly and 
the Chair immediately proceeded with the routine busi 
ness of the convention and asked for the report of tne 
committee on railroad ahd transportation, of which Mmii 
(Guenther is chairman. ‘lhis report follows: 

During the year there has been widespread ugitation 
in regurd to treignt rates. ‘This important question las 
received considerable attention from the shippers, rall- 
roaus und different associations. Various contentions 
have been advanced by parties interested in regara to tne 
basis Of making rates; however, tnis matter nas latety 
been decided by the interstate Commerce Commussioi. 

une matter of the minimum weignts whicn was ad 
vanced recently and later recalled, will be tuiy covered 
in tne report of our traffic munayger, also such other mat 
ters aS estimated weignts, Clalm sheets, diversion anu re- 
consignments, milling in transit, car stake allowances etc 
the recent conterence held in Cnicago Which was attended 
by trame managers ana representatives lrom different as 
sociations, gave consideravle time and attention to tne 
matter ot weights. nis very important question was 
tnoroughly discussed and the metnods pursued by tne 
various railroads reviewed, resulting in offering a reso- 
luuon commending tne system in vogue on the santa be 
road, and also that the estimated weiguts adopted by the 
Various associations stiould be recognizeu ane considered 
by tne railroaas in connection with Claims Lor overwelgnt 
in case satisfactory adjustment cannot be made, 

‘The committee desires to express its appreciation for 
the excetient work that 1s belng accompushed by the 
truffic department, which was established 1:or the purpose 
of cooperating with the railroads and to relieve the mem- 
bers trom the burden of the many details involved, and 
it has not only taken care of this work In a very efncient 
manner but has increased its scope of work in regard tu 
matters pertaining to transportation, rates etc. It is pre- 
pared to render yaluable assistance to Our members and 
we tneretore recommend that you take advantage of this 
department. ‘The committee believes that tuis would 
aiso aid in the establisnuiment of better understanding be- 
tween the railroads and shippers inasmuch as the aifferent 
and vurious matters can be presented In a unliorm man- 
ner and also in some instances the intiuence of this as- 
sociallon may be a tactor to be considered. 

In conclusion the committee desires to comment upon 
the practice of taking complaints to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before they have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and ascertained to be ot sufficient importance 
to require tne attention of the commission, Inasmuch as 
the commission is now considerably overburdened, Your 
committee believes that all differences between shippers 
and railroads should be adjusted between themselves 
whenever possible, rather than appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce or state commissions. ‘Lhe Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not be made a court of origin, 
but should be essentially a court of final appeal. 

Railroads and Lumbermen. 

The Chair’s introduction of the next speaker aroused 
applause. The discussion of railroad questions was 
continued by W. W. Finley, president of the Southern 
railway, who was introduced in this way: 

The Chair—We lumbermen know how important the 
railroads are to our business and while lumbermen have 
problems I know railroad men also have problems. ‘The 
relations existing between the lumbermen and the rail- 
roads are always pleasant, even though we do not always 
approach a subject from the same point of view. It 
affords me very great pleasure to introduce to you W. W. 
Finley, president of the Southern railway, who can tell 
us a whole iot about the railroad problems. 


Mr. Finley spoke as follows: 

It is to the South that the members of this association 
must look for a large proportion of their supply of lum- 
ber. I shall, therefore, speak to you this afternoon on 
conditions in that section as affecting the business in 
which you are engaged and the business in which I am 
engaged. 

The Civil war and the years of slow recovery that fol- 
lowed its close retarded the development of the southern 
lumber business and of the southern transportation sys- 
tem alike. There still were standing in the central norcth- 
ern states what were then regarded as inexhaustible sup- 
plies of timber; the vast forests of the middle North- 
west were just coming into use, on a considerable scale, 
and those of the Pacific coast were practically untouched. 
Demand in the north Atlantic coastal region was in ex- 
cess of the local supply and that region was drawing to 
an increasing extent on the middle West. There was a 
relatively small export business from southern ports and 
to some extent particular varieties of woods were shipped 
north for special purposes, but, broadly speaking, there 
was little demand for southern lumber outside of the 
South. During the period immediately following the war 
there was little cutting of timber in the South in order 
to clear land for agriculture. On the contrary, the dis- 
arrangement of the southern agricultural system, result- 
ing from the war and its consequences, led to consider- 
able areas of cleared land being overgrown with second- 
growth forests. Thus, while even approximate estimates 
are not available, I think we may safely say that for 
probably twenty years after the close of the war the an- 
nual growth of seuthern timber was materially in ex- 
cess of the annual cut. 

This condition, especially in the later years of the pe- 
riod referred to, when the East was drawing great quan- 
tities of lumber from the West, was in large part due to 
the transportation situation in the South. The war was 
particularly destructive of railway property, and at its 
close most of the roads in the theater of operation were 
physical and financial wrecks. They were generally short, 
disjointed lines. The financial resources and credit of the 
communities which they served were strained to rehabili- 
tate individual enterprises, and political and economic 
conditions were not such as to attract capital from else- 
where. As a consequence, the rebuilding of the railways 
of the South and their amalgamation into thorough sys- 
tems capable of rendering efficient service and expanding 
the markets for southern products were a slow process. 


Primitive Conditions. 


As an indication of this I may mention that as late as 
June 30, 1895, at the end of the first year of the operation 
of the Southern Railway Company, out of a total mile- 
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age of 4,392 miles then operated by the company, 398 
miles were still laid with light iron rails and 3,326 miles 
were laid with steel rails weighing sixty pounds or less 
to the yard. ‘Tracks on some parts of the system were 
lightly ballasted, if at all. The average capacity of freight 
cars was far below the present standard and the tractive 
power of locomotives was much below the present average 
on the system. In the cotton belt agriculture, stimulated 
by the relatively high price of cotton which 7 aby 
for some years after the war, revived more rapidly than 
other industries, and it was not until about 1880 that 
what may be termed the industrial development of the 
South fairly began. Until that time, speaking broadly, 
southern industry was confined to the production of raw 
materials. The profits on their conversion into manufac- 
tured products went almost wholly to other localities. 

When the southern people began to give more atten- 
tion to manufacturing it was natural, therefore, that they 
should turn to industries based on the use of their own 
raw materials. In doing so they have built their indus- 
trial development on a solid economic foundation. 

In the meantime, the consumption of southern lumber 
had been increasing and the total cut in 1880 has been 
estimated at 3,286,958,000 board feet. Since that year the 
outside demand, supplemented by that of the rapidly de- 
veloping woodworking industries of the South, has multi- 
plied the annual cut about seven fold, and southern for- 
ests now supply more than 23,000,000,000 board feet a 
year. The important part that transportation has played 
in making this development possible is shown by a com- 
parison of the 708,194 tons of forest products carried by 
the Southern railway in its first year with the 4,568,670 
tons carried in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, the 
tonnage of forest products alone during the last year hav- 
ing amounted to nearly three-fourths as much as the 
total tonnage handled by the company in 1895. 


Industrial Development. 


The development of woodworking industries along 
the lines of the company has resulted in the building up 
of communities largely devoted to that class of manufac- 
turing. As an illustration I may refer to High Point, N. 
C. In 1895, the first year of the company’s history, there 
were five woodworking plants in that town, capitalized 
at $150,000, with about 400 employees, an annual pay roll 
of about $15,600, and an output valued at about $400,000 
per annum. In 1910 there were forty-nine woodworking 
industries at High Point, with $2,000,000 capital and sur- 
plus, 2,500 employees, an annual pay roll of $660,000, and 
an annual output valued at $4,000,000. At High Point we 
have an illustration of how the building 4 of an indus- 
trial community primarily on the basis of a single line 
of manufacturing tends to draw to it manufacturing in 
other lines and ultimately to bring about a wide diversi- 
cation of industries; for, in addition to the forty-nine 
woodworking plants now located at High Point, there are 


industries engaged in the manufacture of glass, cotton 
goods, hosiery, and silks, and foundries and machine 
shops. The progress of High Point in the development of 
woodworking industries is typical of that of other points 
on the company’s lines. 

An official report on ‘‘Wood Using Industries of North 
Carolina,” issued by the North Carolina Geological and 
Economic Survey under date of July 1, 1910, illustrates 
the advantages of locating woodworking plants in prox- 
imity to the sources of supply of raw materials. This re- 
port directs attention to an advantage which is shared 
by most of the other southern states as well as North 
Carolina. This advantage grows out of the fact that the 
state is divided into three distinct regions—the coastal 
plain, the Piedmont section, and the mountain section 
each producing different kinds of woods. As a result of 
this, the woodworking industries of the state are able 
to draw on local supplies for 96 percent of all the raw 
material that they use. Highteen varieties of woods used 
in the various industries are grown entirely in the state. 
In the case of eight others, 90 percent is home grown, 
while for only one American species—black walnut 


‘ is as 
much as 50 percent obtained trom other states. 
The Lumber Cut. 
The development of our woodworking industries and 


the development of the lumbering inuusty, gratitying as 
they are, raise some questions to which we snoula give 
serious consideration. We are informed by statisticians 
that the annual lumber cut of the United States is now 
in excess of the annual growth. If this relation of con- 
sumption and production continues long enougn the in- 
evitable result must be the exhaustion of tue supply. 
This is a matter of practical concern to those railways 
which, like the company which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, depend oh torest products tor a considerable pro- 
portion of their traffic. Already there are localities on 
our system in which lumbering has been curried to such 
an extent that traffic from this source is declining. We 
have been able, however, through the development of 
agriculture, to replace it with other business, and it is 
nol probable that the railways will suffer permanently 
any serious decline in traffic trom further diminution of 
the forest area along their lines. ‘hey have, however, 
u Vital interest in the maintenance of the timber supply 
because of the effect upon tne prices they must pay 
for ties and the jarge amounts of timber they use in other 
torms. 

But the interest of the railways in the timber industry 
in all its branches is much broader than the mere matter 
of the prices they must pay for lumber, important as that 
is. Notwithstanding our ability to secure other traffic to 
replace lumber in the cutover regions, we are interested 
in the preservation and prosperity of this great inaustry. 
The continual development of those communities devoted 
to the production of tumber and the manutacture of for- 
est products is, therefore, otf great importance to us, 
‘Those who are chiefly concerned, however, with the prob- 
lems presented by the present relation between timber 
consumption and timber growth are those who are en- 
gaged in lumbering and in all of the industries which use 
wood alone or wood in combination with other substances 
us their raw materials. ‘The perpetuation of these inaus- 
tries depends upon the maintenance of a constant supply 
of their raw materials. 

Conservation. 

1 believe, Mr. President, that there is only one method 
by which the timber supply of the United’ States can be 
maintained, and that is by conservation. I am sure you 
have all heard that word before, and while much of the 
advice given is practical and wise, you have probably 
heard and read some things about conservation of our 
forests which, as men engaged in the lumber business, 
you have recognized as being theoretical and impractic- 
uble. Lam using the term conservation not as signifying 
withdrawal from use, but as meaning wise use and the 
elimination of waste. 

lam not a practical lumberman, and shall not attempt 
to advise you as to how the lumber business should be 
managed. | shall, however, take the liberty of suggesting 
some lines of thought along which it seems to me there 
are possibilities of working out practical and profitable 
policies of conservation. 

You probably are familiar with a statement made in a 
publication issued by the United States Forest Service to 
the effect that ‘‘the average waste in the woods is 1,000 
board feet to every 4,000 board feet logged."’ Whether or 
not this is an overestimate I do not know, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that there is a loss in material in both 
logging and manufacturing. It is inevitable that this 
should be so, for from the moment the woodman's ax 
strikes the first chip out of the standing tree until its 
manufactured residue reaches its final use, every process 
which the wood passes through is in the nature of cutting 
some of it away. First, the tops are cut off. Then the 
saw mill takes its toll of slabs, edgings, trimmings and 
sawdust, and the planing mill its toll of shavings. Then 
in cutting standard stock to final forms there is more 
trimming down and cutting off of ends. The same publi- 
cation to which 1 have referred estimates the waste in 
the building trade at not less than 15 percent, that in 
box factories at 20 percent, and that in furniture factories 
at 25 percent, 

Whether all this loss of material from the time the tree 
is standing in the forest properly should be called ‘‘waste”’ 
depends, 1 believe, upon whether it is possible to save it 
and upon whether, considering the present and prospec- 
tive value of timber, it would be profitable to do go, 
Theoretically it is desirable that this loss of material 
should be reduced to a minimum, but practically it can 
not be done if it would cost a dollar or more to save a 
dollar's worth of material. When it can be demonstrated 
that a dollar’s worth can be saved at an outlay of less 
than a dollar, an important step will be taken in the di- 
rection of practical conservation, 

I know that practical lumbermen are thinking and 
working on the problem of how to reduce these losses. 
They are working with that incentive which has been at 
the bottom of all human progress and which will lead to 
an even higher level of general prosperity so long as men 
are permitted to own and manage the business enterprises 
in which they are engaged—the desire to render their 
business more profitable. I shall offer but one suggestion 
and that is one which touches transportation. Much of 
the material that is now wasted in the various processes 
of manufacturing lumber would be valuable if it could 
be placed in the hands of those wanting just such ma- 
terial. Its value is so low, however, that it can not 
stand the cost of transportation for a long distance. I 
take the liberty of suggesting to you, as practical men, 
consideration of the practicability of locating at the 
points where the wastes occur industries which would 
convert these materials into what might be termed by- 
products of the lumber industry. Notable examples of 
what may be done in this direction are afforded by the 
petroleum refining and meat packing industries, As in- 
dicating what may be practical possibilities along this 
line, I quote from the Forest Service publication to which 
I have referred as follows: 

If all the wood wasted in the manufacture of yel- 
low pine lumber in 1907 had been steam distilled for 
the production of wood turpentine, it would have 
yielded more than the total production of gum tur- 
pentine in that year. If all the wood wasted in the 
manufacture of lumber from spruce, hemlock, poplar, 
and cottonwood in 1907 had been used for paper mak- 
ing, it would have furnished all the paper made from 
wood in that year. If all the wood which went to 
waste in the manufacture of chestnut lumber in 1907 
had been used to make tanning extract, we would 
have produced twice as much as was produced from 
the chestnut cord wood used for this purpose. The 
waste in the manufacture of beech, birch and mapie 
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lumber in 1907 was nearly equal to the quantity of 
these woods cut for distillation. The waste in the 
manufacture of oak lumber was twice the quantity 
of all hardwoods used for distillation. 


Utilization of Waste. 


The extent to which it may be possible to utilize waste 
in the ways suggested in the paragraph I have quoted I 
do not know, but the question of whether industries for 
the manufacture of byproducts can not profitably be lo- 
cated at the points where these wastes occur would seem 
to be worth consideration by practical men. 

I have telt some hesitancy in making this suggestion, 
Mr. President, because 1 appreciate the difficulty that a 
man with only a general outside knowledge of any busi- 
ness encounters in talking to those actively engaged in 
it. Lappreciate also the difference between practical and 
theoretical conservation and efficiency of management. 
This difference between the theoretical and the practical 
is illustrated by some of the public discussion of efficiency 
in railway operation. Nothing human is perfect and 
there are different degrees of efficiency in the manage- 
ment of different railway properties, but taking all fac- 
tors into consideration I believe the administration of 
the railways of the United States will compare favorably 
with the administration of any other large business in 
the world, both for conservation of resources and ef- 
ficiency of operation. 


Railway Problems. 


In the theoretical discussion of the subject by men of 
high intelligence, but with only an outside knowledge, 
there is the danger that sufficient weight may not be 
given to the fact that, probably more than in any other 
business, each individual railway has its own special 
problems to work out, and that theretore generaliza- 
tions ure apt to be very misleading when applied to any 
particular road. It is entirely possible that operating 
results which would show the highest efficiency of man- 
agement on one railway would indicate exactly the op- 
posite if applied to another railway. I may illustrate 
this by reierring to the passenger service. 

The public convenience, and oiten governmental action, 
make necessary a certain minimum provision tor ssen- 
ger travel on every railway. In a sparsely settled region 
the utmost efficiency of passenger train operation may 
be represented by an average of twenty-five passengers 
to the train. On some trips trains may be run almost 
empty, but they can not be held until a trainload. of 
passengers is secured. On another railway, located in a 
densely populated region, an average of only twenty-iive 
passengers to the train might represent very low ef- 
ficiency and indicate that many passenger trains were 
being operated unnecessarily. On such a road an average 
of seventy passengers a train might indicate no higner 
degree of efticiency than twenty-five on the other road. 
Much the same condition nop as to the average ton- 
nage of local freight trains on different roads, and it 
must be apparent that a road with a heavy trainload 
movement of through freight in both directions and rela- 
tively little occasion for hauling empty cars in either 
direction can show operating results, on their face, much 
more iavorable than a road not so fortunately situated 
with respect to traffic. In the same way a road operat- 
ing relatively light engines in a prairie country may 
be able to make a much smaller showing of coal con- 
sumed per engine mile than a road operating heavier 
engines over mountain grades. I might carry these illus- 
trations much farther, but I have given enough to show 
the danger of drawing conclusions based on !ncomplete 
knowledge of the entire situation. 

This matter of railway efficiency is not a new one 
to railway men. From the beginning of railway develop- 
ment in the United States to the present time operating 
officers have been striving ceaselessly to keep their prac- 
tical operation up to their standards and to advance 
those standards. The record they have made is one of 
constantly increasing efliciency, and the work is still go- 
img on in a practical way just as every progressive busi- 
ness man constantly endeavors to secure better net re- 
sults by the improvement of his business methods. Re- 
cent evénts have led to many suggestions as to methods 
of increasing railway operating efficiency. So far as 
such suggestions contain practical merit they are neon | 
welcomed. So far as they are impracticable—although 
to the man with superficial information they may seem 
to be theoretically sound—they must be rejected. It is 
impracticable in the railway business as well as in the 
lumber business to spend more than a dollar to effect a 
saving of a dollar simply for the purpose of carrying out 
some theory as to efficiency. 

In considering all of these matters the judgment of 
the practical business man should be steadied by _ the 
equilibrator of sound common sense. Much has been 
said about the results attained by ‘‘scientific manage- 
ment” in industrial establishments of various. kinds. 
Knowing, as 1 do, the work along this direction that has 
been done by the railways and the results which they 
have attained, 1 am of the opinion that the railways 
have been among the real pioneers in this work, and 
that what may seem to be superior results attained in in- 
dustries in which the entire force can be concentrated 
directly under the eye of the executive management is 
due largely to the differences in the conditions under 
which those businesses are conducted as compared with 
the conditions under which transportation by rail must 
be carried on. Not only are the conditions affecting 
efficiency in railway operations different from those in 
any other kind of business but, as I have indicated, each 
railway has its own problems to solve and each rail- 
way manager, in striving for a higher standard of ef- 
ficiency, must work under the peculiar conditions under 
which he operates. In a recent case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in which the advantages of 
socalled ‘scientific management’’ were strongly urged, 
the commission stated that, upon the record, it was un- 
able to find that these methods could be introduced 
into railroad operation to any considerable extent and 
that much less could it determine the amount of sav- 
ing that could be made. 


Public Interest. 


It is proper, Mr. President, that I should speak of the 
relations of your industry to the railways of the United 
States. The paramount interest of the public generally 
in the railways is in adequacy of facilities and efficiency 
of service. But practically every individual also has a 
direct or indirect interest in the maintenance of rail- 
way wage-paying and purchasing power as a factor in 
the general prosperity of the country. This is particu- 
larly true of the lumber industry of the United States 
for, directly or indirectly, the railways are among the 
largest users of lumber. Bearing this in mind I believe, 
Mr. President, that the following statement in an address 
recently delivered by one of the most prominent mer- 
chants in the United States as to the relations between 
the business of the country generally and railway pros- 
perity applies with particular force to the lumber busi- 
ness: 


Let any merchant look over his records for years; 
let him note the fat years and the lean years; le 
him then mark the years of railroad extension and 
railroad improvements—of railroad spending. Let 
him mark on the other side the years of railroad 
retrenchment, and he will find that the years of his 
prosperity have been the years of railroad progress, 
and the years when his prosperity has waned have 
been the years when the railroads were not prog- 
ressing. 

This practical economist clearly recognizes that the 
business activities of the United States are so closel 
interwoven that a depression in an industry of suc 
magnitude as that of rail transportation can not be con- 


fined to the owners and employees of the railways alone 
but would be widespread in its effects. 

I believe, Mr. President, that in the present formative 
state of public opinion in the United States relative to 
the railways and their relations to the public we can 
perform no higher duty than endeavoring to enlighten 
public opinion as to the facts and as to the real interests 
of the people in their railways. I have no fear as to the 
result when this has been thoroughly done. We find no 
more reassurring statement as to the public attitude 
toward the railways and the public interest in them 
than in the following language used in a recent opinion 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, namely: 


This country can not afford to have poor railroads, 

insufficiently equipped, unsubstantially built, care- 
lessly operated. We need the best of service. 
. . « The attitude of the American people toward 
their railroads is one of friendship, not enmity. 
. . « The constitution of the United States guar- 
antees the carriers against the confiscation of their 
property or the taking of the same without due proc- 
ess of law. Without this constitutional guaranty, 
which is distinctively American—for here property 
rights are more sacredly safeguarded than in other 
lands of more mobile law—the railroads of our coun- 
try are protected from injury of any lasting char- 
acter by the popular consciousness that they are 
essential to the industrial life of the people. To 
harm these roads is to injure ourselves. 

We should, I believe, endeavor to crystallize the public 
opinion of the United States around the truth contained 
in this illuminating expression. Already there are indi- 
cations that a better popular understanding is being 
brought about. In the meantime, speaking for the com- 
pany I have the honor to represent, I can assure you that 
there shall be no relaxation of efforts to conserve its 
property, to press forward to higher standards of prac- 
tical efficiency and to make it a factor of increasing im- 
portance in the development of that section in which 
your association is so largely interested. 

The Chair—I am sure we are under great obligations to 
Mr. Finley. We have all enjoyed his address and I know 
we have all been instructed by it. On behalf of the associa- 
tion I want to thank him. 


Hardwood Inspection. 


E. V. Babcock was asked to present the report of 
the committee on hardwood inspection, which follows: 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association hav- 
ing put itself on record repeatedly during the last few years 
as advocating the establishment of a single standard for the 
inspection of hardwood lumber, your committee recommends 
the following preamble and resolutions: 

Wuereas, The National ‘(Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
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Association, being desirous of securing for its members 
and the lumber fraternity in general the best possible 
results from the lumber business and having gone on 
record as recommending the establishment of a single 
set of rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber to 
be universally used; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association appoint a standing 
committee of five members, the chairman to be an im- 
partial Dig who does not lean toward, either of the 
two leading hardwood associations; at least one member 
of the committee to have a leaning toward the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and at least one member 
leaning toward the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This committee to use its best efforts to advance 
the cause of a single standard set of rules for the uni- 
versal inspection of hardwood lumber. 


Hardwood Inspection Discussion. 


The Chair stated that it must be evident to the mem- 
bers that the question of hardwood inspection was a 
matter of great importance to them, as it was to the 
shipper, and that the resolution offered was before 
them for consideration. 

It was suggested that the matter be referred to the 
committee, on resolutions. The Chair stated, however, 
that the discussion of the resolution was in order. 
Speaking for the resolution, E. V. Babeock said: 


In offering this resolution I want to say something to you 
that is a chestnut because you all know it; that is, that 
our hardwood inspection committee is like the wart on a 
man’s nose—it is something to look at and that is about all. 

Your committee has not been able to accomplish anything 
-—not because of the inefficiency of the conmanittes, for your 
association has appointed some of its best members during 
the last four or five years on this committee, but there has 
been no work for it to do. I think all are in perfect har- 
mony with the recommendations of the association, at any 
rate this far: They recommend a standard unit of inspec- 
tion, one set of rules by which to inspect hardwood lumber, 
but owing to the fact that they had good members in both 
of the leading hardwood associations they stopped right 
there. They have occupied up to this time purely-a middle- 
of-the-road position on account of its members, but it does 
seem to me we can go one step farther without jeopardizing 
our position and appoint this committee which can be ever 
ready to take up and advocate and push along this much 
desired single standard inspection of hardwood lumber. 

The two hardwood associations have tried to get to- 
ether, but they have come to a “parting of the ways” so 
ar as working along together is concerned. I do not want 
to draw any comparisons between these hardwood lumber 
associations, but really, one is waiting for the other to act ; 


neither is acting and we are going along year after eo 
with two sets of rules when we ought to have one. If by 
chance this committee can bring about one set of rules in- 
stead of two it will be making progress in this hardwood in- 
spection department instead of lying dormant. Our associa- 
tion stands for “progress” and not for “standing still.” 
[ Applause. | 

Rk. C. Lippincott--I am not very much interested in the 
shipping of hardwood; I am somewhat interested in the 
manufacture of it, but from what I hear the trouble between 
these two inspections is brought about very largely by the 
lack of desire of each party, for some reason, to arrive at 
the same result. You must begin at the outset and make 
them understand that even if you are not going to sell by 
this inspection, it is a standard you must.come and go on. 
A very large hardwood manufacturer has said that he did 
not believe there was a straight car of any firsts, or seconds, 
or any kind of hardwood he knew of. That is something 
you have to eliminate. You have to work to a straight- 
forward, high ideal of what you want to start with, never 
mind if a few do something else afterward. If you bill so 
many feet of lumber without saying what is in it you have 
something to come and go on, and inspect it. The idea of 
getting ahead of the other fellow, or cheating him must be 
eliminated. I have been at some of the meetings in Phila- 
delphia and we have had a considerable number between 
the West and New York and Philadelphia, and this New 
York state inspection is another one, I believe, you do not 
hear much about. The whole thing has been fooled with 


and talked about. 
Official Standing. 

John M. Woods—This resolution strikes me as the most 
sensible thing we can do, and I mgeee with the remarks of 
the last speaker. Now sometimes in the Kast peculiar con- 
ditions arise. Last week there was presented to the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts a bill to regulate the survey of lumber, 
and some of you gentlemen appreciate the general character 
of a legislative committee that knows nothing about lumber. 
But sometimes a hue and cry is started that things are not 
right, there is no standard, no law, and there is no redress. 
Now it was stated before the committee that a lumberman 
could do anything he liked and there was no redress at law. 

On the statute books of Massachusetts for over sixty years 
there has been a law for the survey of lumber. Recently a 
bill was introduced in the legislature of that state to create 
the office of surveyor of lumber, who was to be put under 
bond, and who would appoint twenty-five or thirty deputies. 
A large amount of lumber came From coastwise ports to 
Massachusetts and this bill was introduced in order to settle 
disputes between the buyer and seller. Of course, these 
deputies to be appointed would be men who had experience 
in the survey of lumber. ‘This bill was brought into the 
legislature by a lumberman who had a grievance and one 
of the provisions of it was that in case the surveyor or any 
of his deputies saw a load of lumber coming along the 
street and he believed that there was not in that load what 
there should be—that is, what the certificate called for—-he 
had a right to take it to the place of destination and there 
survey it, but if it was in a city or town where there was 
no surveyor or deputy, the sealer of weights and measures 
should inspect that lumber. 

What I am coming at is the moral effect of a single stand- 
ard that is recognized everywhere. One of the present rules 
has the force of law in Massachusetts from this fact: That 
the surveyor general has the option to survey, according to 
established rule, we will say in the National inspection. Now, 
if it were understood everywhere that there is a uniform 
inspection, there would not be any necessity for such a bill 
as that to be presented to the legislature of any state. And 
there is a measure that would have gone through if the lum- 
bermen had not appeared to protest against any such legis- 
lation. They had a smart, glib lawyer to plead the case and 
he made a good case and showed where the lumbermen of 
Massachusetts handled substantially 550,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber without cheating the public, and I said the bill said 
substantially that every man who sold lumber was a rascal 
and every man who bought it didn’t know enough to come 
in out of the rain. Now I say, if we can arrive at a con- 
— get these two together we will accomplish a great 
deal. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


It was stated by the Chair that the question would 
come up for final action at the morning session. The 
Chair then announced the appointments of the com- 
mittee on nominations as follows: R. C. Lippincott, 
of Philadelphia, chairman; W. A. Walley, of New 
Haven; Henry Cape, of New York city; A. J. Diebold, 
of Pittsburg; George L. Leach, of Washington, D. C.; 
George Stevens, of New York; Alex Willson, of Pitts- 
burg, Samuel Burkholder, of Indianapolis; ©. H. 
Hershey, of Newark. 

C, O. Shepard read an announcement from the East- 
ern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
pressing approval of the friendly relations which 
existed between the two associations in the last year. 

On behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Leonard Bronson, manager, extended an 
invitation to attend the annual meeting to be held in 
Chicago May 3. Official notice, he stated, will be 
made a little later, but he wished to invite all present 
to attend, the invitation being made to individual 
members. 

Legislative Progress. 


The next business on the program was the report 
of the committee on legislation, presented by W. W. 
Knight, of Indianapolis, in the absence of Chairman 
Barnaby. 

In his report for the committee on legislation, C. H. 
Barnaby, chairman, offered useful recommendations 
concerning ‘matters of general import. He touched 
upon Congress’ consideration of the tariff board prob- 
lem, upon the efforts of the National Civic Federation 
in the direction of uniformity of laws affecting com- 
mercial transactions, and mentioned the growing con- 
sideration by state legislatures of the question of 
control and regulation of employees’ compensation and 
employers’ liability. To quote from the report, Mr. 
Barnaby presented to the association recommendations 


,concerning the more vital questions of forest con- 


servation and Canadian reciprocity, as follows: 


We recommend that this association lend its moral sup- 
port and assistance to such national organizations as have 
for their object the adoption of proper and reasonable meth- 
ods for the conservation of all the natural resources of the 
country ; and especially the conservation of forests and the 
reforesting of denuded lands. In this connection your com- 
mittee would urge that the manufacturers of lumber and 
other forest products should neglect no reasonable oppor 
tunity to set themselves right before the public, and that 
such manufacturers should, on all reasonable occasions, ea'- 
nestly resent the insinuation, too often made, that the cutting 
of timber by lumbermen is little short of vandalism. Whe! 
ever the —- of the perpetuation of forests is being 
discussed frequently it is charged or insinuated that the 
sawmill man is the destroyer of forests. The trees of the 
forests are one of the bounties of Providence, placed there 
for the very purpose of supplying the materials necessary 
for the building of homes and a hundred other uses that con- 
tribute to the comfort of man. The sawmill man is no 
more a destroyer of natural resources than is the operator 
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who takes the coal from the earth to supply the fuel which 
is a daily necessity for civilized man; and your committee 
now calls attention to this matter in order that the mem- 
bers of this association may bear in mind the fact that such 
unjust charges are too frequently made against the manu- 
facturer of the products of the forest, and our membership 
should put forth every honorable and reasonable effort to 
correct an erroneous impression in the minds of the general 
public. 

While we, as manufacturers of forest products, are deeply 
interested in the growth and preservation of timber for 
future use, yet we are interested only in common with all 
citizens of the republic. All classes of people have need for 
timber products in some form, and therefore the work of 
reforestation should be undertaken by the general public 
and carried on by proper legislative provisions and not by 
the independent efforts of any commercial organization. 
Nevertheless, there are many organizations such as ours 
which may aid in the accomplishment of this important en- 
terprise. The efforts of this association for the accomplish- 
ment of some practical results along the line of forest con- 
servation and perpetuation have been most commendable 
= association will doubtless continue in this good 
work. 

The Reciprocity Agreement. 


The trade agreement under negotiation between the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the government of the 
Dominion of Canada provides for the admission of rough 
lumber into our country free of duty, and there is a 
versity of opinion among lumber manufacturers as to the 
wisdom of such a provision in that agreement. ‘The pro- 
posed agreement is yet ss and the question of the ad- 
visability of changing the exist ng lumber schedule doubtless 
will have due consideration. ut it appears that under 
existing conditions sawlogs can not be obtained in Canada 
and brought into the United States to be manufactured, and 
the proposed Canadian agreement should be so amended that 
the manufacturer may obtain sawlogs from the Canadian 
forests for his mill in the United States and be enabled to 
buy them under equally favorable conditions with his Cana- 
dian competitor. 


A letter inviting the members to visit the Lumber 
men’s Bureau, of Washington, D. C., was read. 

A further report on the work of the car stake com- 
mittee was requested and presented by F. R. Babcock, 
chairman. This report was received and motion so to 
consider it carried with it a concurrence with the 
recommendations made. The report is given: 


It will be remembered that at the time of our last annual 
report we were hopeful that we might again be brought into 
activity by encouragement at the hands of the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. Your committee, at a 
meeting held at the close of our convention at Cincinnati, 
determined to wage an active campaign on the members of 
that commission, following an appeal for an amendment that 
would provide the relief asked for. We soon made our 
existence felt. We were given to understand that while 
they realized the validity of our contention, yet owing to 
the development of opposition in the House against the ad- 
ministration railroad bill they would have a hard fight to 
win without being burdened by amendments in the interest 
of any one commodity. They hoped their administration 
bill would so increase the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it would open up new avenues through 
which we might get the relief we hoped for. Their prophecy 
as to the opposition to the railroad bill is already a matter 
of history. It was one of the most bitterly fought measures 
that ever passed the houses of Congress. 

Your committee was then compelled to take up the study 
of the new act and to ascertain if the increased powers 
given the commission were of such a character as to afford 
any real or direct relief, and the opinions of our attorneys 
were in part as follows: 

I have gone over the amendment to the interstate 
commerce act by the bill as amended June 18, 1910. In 
so far as this amendment refers to the shipment of 
timber, lumber, logs ete., it does not materially change 
the law as it existed before the amendment was passed. 
The act before the amendment provided, “That it shall 
be the duty of every carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act to provide and furnish such transportation upon 
reasonable request thereof, and to establish through 
routes and just and reasonable rates applicable thereto.” 

The new act adds to the old in this respect: Section 
1. “And it is hereby made the duty of all common car- 
riers subject to the provisions of this act to establish, 
observe and enforce just and reasonable classifications 
of property for transportation, with reference to which 
rates, tariffs, regulations, or practices are or may be 
made or prescribed, and just and reasonable regulations 
and practices affecting classifications, rates or tariffs, 
the issuance, form and substance of tickets, recelpts and 
bills of lading, the manner and method of presenting, 
marking, packing and delivering property for transpor- 
tation, the facilities for transportation.” Again, the old 
act defines what transportation means: ‘‘And the term 
‘transportation’ shall include cars and other vehicles 
and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract, 
express or implied.” 

Here then we have (1) the old law Suthaaing that 
the word “transportation” shall include all instru- 
mentalities and facilities of shipment; (2) that it shall 
be the duty of every carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act to provide and furnish such transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor; and (3) that it shall 
under the new act, be the duty of all common carriers 
subject to the provisions of this act to establish, observe 
and enforce just and reasonable classification of property 
for transportation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, 
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regulations or practices are or may be made or pre- 
scribed, and just and reasonable regulations and prac- 
tices affecting classifications, rates or tariffs, the issu- 
ance, form and substance of tickets, receipts and bills 
of lading, the manner and method of presenting, mark- 
ing, packing and delivering property for transportation. 

Under these provisions facilities are, in themselves, 
transportation, and it is the duty of the railroad com- 
pany to furnish them, and they have the right, under 
the new section, to establish, observe and enforce just 
and reasonable classifications of property for transpor- 
tation. They may prescribe how lumber shall be packed 
and what facilities shall be applied. 


_Your committee does not feel that the increased powers 

given the commission were such as to warrant a change in 
the opinion heretofore . by the commission. ‘The 
new act certainly gives the carriers a greater power than 
they possessed under the old, and gives the commission power 
to determine whether the furnish ng of stakes by the ship- 
pers is a reasonable regulation on the part of the carriers. 
It also gives the carriers power to make and prescribe regu- 
lations and pactices, provided they are just and reasonable. 
But Chairman Knapp, in delivering an opinion practically 
held that it was a reasonable regulation for carriers to 
require shippers to furnish these stakes; that they were 
much more easily furnished in the lumber yards than any- 
where else, and that, inasmuch as the shippers had for a 
long time been so furnishing them, they ought to continue 
so to do. He thus wholly ignores, we think, the act of 
Congress providing that carriers shall furnish all instru- 
mentalities. Stakes are just as much an instrumentality as 
the pockets into which the stakes are put. 

We therefore felt that it would be a useless expenditure 
of time and money to again formally appeal to the commis- 
sion until such a time as the commission should be recon- 
structed. When such reconstruction took place the proposed 
advance in railroad rates was so prominently before the 
country and the commission that it was deemed unwise by 
your committee to again open the question. We, however, 
recommend that the special congressional car stake commit- 
tee be kept intact so far as possible. If the railroads should 
be granted an advance in freight sufficient to warrant, we 
would be in readiness to make our reéntry before the com- 
mission. Inasmuch as two members of the present commis- 
sion dissented from Chairman Knapp’s original opinion, and 
believing that his opinion was not based upon the law or the 
intent of the act, but was rather his personal opinion as to 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of this demand on 
the part of the carriers, we think there is weakness in the 
commission. ‘Therefore it is our opinion that even though 
there is only a fair probability of having a new ruling made, 
it would be greatly to the interest of the lumber shippers 
throughout the country to have this case again filed before 
the commission. 

This would have the effect of keeping the matter before 
the public, before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
before Congress, to some extent. And it would have a 
tendency to prevent further demands and exactments by 
the master car builders’ rules tending to increase the already 
cnormous expense of these stakes to the shipper. It would 
involve only attorney fees and cost of taking testimony. But 
it is the unanimous opinion that if deemed advisable to 
again take the matter before the commission, the complaint 
be filed only after the committee is fortified by the cash 
necessary to defray expenses, 


Handling Phases of Transportation. 


The concluding business of the session was the 
report submitted by W. 8S. Phippen, traffic manager, 
which diseussed in detail the work of the railroad and 
transportation department as follows: 


One of the main features of our bureau is the collection 
of disputed railroad claims and for the last twelve months 
our report is as follows: 

380 claims on hand March 1, 1910............ 9,990.45 

672 claims received during the SE ee 0,541.28 
1,052 total ‘heeded ...2..cccsccesieec'scccsvens $20,531.78 

DISPOSITION. 

382 claims collected......ccceee- $6,275.83 
154 claims not presented to car- 
riers but returned to members 
with advice that they were un- 

CORMIER 0.040562 00c 4b ones ke oe 2,480.53 

584 48 claims withdrawn .......... 1,255.27 

: —_—_—— $10,011.63 

468 claims remaining unsettled March 1, 1911. .$10,520.10 

During the last year we have been obliged to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission twenty-five complaints, 
formal and informal, and in twenty-one cases decided up to 
the present time reparation has been awarded in our favor. 


General Work. 

While the investigation and collection of railroad claims 
may be considered an important feature of the bureau, 
nevertheless where any error or overcharge is promptly 
brought to our attention we endeavor to have it adjusted 
before the payment of the freight charges, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of filing claims. In this respect we have been 
very successful, the aggregate saving to a number of our 
members amounting to many hundreds of dollars. This in- 
cludes instances where cars were held under demurrage 
owing to erroneous notifications, failure to observe routing, 
errors in rates ete. 

Our general correspondence has increased greatly and more 
members have availed themselves of the services of the bu- 
reau than during any previous year. ‘This correspondence 
embraces a wide range of transportation subjects, such as 
carriers’ liability for misquotation of rates, carriers’ right 





to demand undercharges on old shipments, to charge for 
transhipping, switching arrangements and deliveries at vari- 
ous terminal points etc. A number of delayed shipments 
have been located and traced, other cars diverted and re- 
consigned, over 2,000 rates have been quoted and a number 
of desirable rate adjustments secured. 

In order to acquaint our members with various decisions, 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission and facts 
of interest to them we have undertaken the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled “Freight Items.” Up to the present time 
two issues have been published or distributed and a third 
issue is under way. 

Rate Hearings. 


Your traffic manager has also devoted considerable time 
to the consideration of the much discussed proposed in- 
creases in freight rates and was in constant attendance at 
the eastern rate hearings held in New York. As undoubt- 
edly you are aware, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered its decision in favor of the shippers on Thursday, 
February 23. 

Car Stake Allowances. 

Considerable time has been devoted to the investigation 
of shipments loaded on flat and gondola cars with the view 
of determining whether the car stake allowance of 500 
pounds is being made as pimgded for in the various lumber 
tariffs. Out of 1,600 shipm@€@nts, made by possibly half a 
dozen members, we found that the allowance had not been 
made on 75 percent, or aperenmetny 1,200 cars. These 
overcharges amounted to $457. This leads us to believe that 
there must be a number of members who are not receiving 
the benefit of this allowance and we therefore suggest that 
they keep a strict check on their freight bills. 


Lighterage Deliveries in New York. 


There has been considerable complaint regarding the 
shortage of lumber from lighterage shipments in New York 
harbor. Shipments consigned to New York for lighterage 
delivery are unloaded from the car to canal boats or light- 
ers, which are towed to the different delivery-points. A 
number of shipments are loaded on each boat and as con- 
siderable time is occupied in making. delivery, there is an 
excellent opportunity for loss or pilferage from the boats. 
It has frequently been asserted that some of the captains 
and Mas ae are in league with gobetweens and other 
irresponsible parties, and while I believe the carriers are 
doing their best to eradicate this evil, nevertheless it con- 
tinues. As claims for such shortages are frequently declined 
on the ground that the lumber was not tallied until deliv- 
ered in consignee’s yard, thereby affording an opportunity 
for loss between the boat and the lumber zene we suggest 
that shippers insist upon the consignees tallying their lum- 
ber over the rails of the boat, thereby placing them in 
position to submit positive affidavits in case of shortage. 


Minimum on E. W. C. Shipments. 


Last fall your transportation bureau undertook to secure 
the restoration of the 384,000-pound minimum on eastern 
water competitive shipments which the carriers had previ- 
ously increased to 40,000 pounds. This increase affected 
shipments peenetn at points in the Virginias, Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida and certain points in Alabama when con- 
signed to what are known as eastern and New Hngland water 
competitive points. The reasons advanced by the carriers 
for this increase were that lath and box shooks had been 
included in these tariffs and that inasmuch as these. water 
competitive rates were from 1 to 4 cents lower than the 
regular rates, the carriers had to be guaranteed heavier 
minimums if the rates were to be continued, While ouegere 
as a rule are perfectly willing to load cars to their fullest 
capacity, yet it was obviously impossible for them to load 
certain kinds of lumber and forest products to a 40,000- 
pound minimum in the average equipment which was being 
furnished by the southern lines. We were therefore pre- 
pared to carry our case to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, if necessary, but after much correspondence and sev- 
eral interviews with the railroad representatives we suc- 
ceeded, without disturbing the rates, in having the 84,000- 
pound minimum restored on all lumber shipments and a 
note inserted in the tariffs providing for the 40,000-pound 
minimum on timber, lath, shingles, shooks and cross ties, 
but where the cars are loaded to their visible capacity the 
actual weight shall be charged, but not less than 34,000 
pounds. In addition to the members of the association over 
400 lumber shippers, who are not members but who were 
affected by this increase, were kept fully advised of the 
progress of our negotiations with the carriers and the many 
letters we have received clearly indicate that our success 
has resulted in a large saving to all shippers affected, 

Estimated Weights. 


One of the most . ‘+ questions which we have before 
us at this time is the track scaling of lumber shipments 
and the collection of claims for overcharges in weight. 
There appears to be a great deal of dissatisfaction amon 
shippers over the methods employed by the various rail- 
roads and weighing bureaus, both in the assessment of 
weights and in the TLavestigntion of weight claims, and such 
claims based on an estimate or an approximation are be- 
coming more and more difficult to collect. On a claim for 
10,000 pounds overcharge in weight based on an estimate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rendered the following de- 
cision December 5, 1910: 

The weight of past pment suggests probably a 
reater element of uncerta a than most questions of 
fact we are called upon to determine. The shipment 
itself is gone, and ordinarily a reweighing is therefore 
impracticable or impossible. Actual scaling of necessity 
ordinarily should govern and positive evidence of defec- 
tive mechanism, clerical error in recording, or other 
inaccuracy should clearly appear before there can be 
substituted an estimated basis for a wot that prima 
facie must be accepted as correct. To hold otherwise, 
in addition to affording greater opportunity for dis 
criminatory practices, would be to sanction a system 
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of weights as variable as the commodities themselves 
or the views of different shippers based on their indi- 
vidual observation and experience. This, of course, to 
say the least, could lead only to confusion. The sec- 
ondary evidence introduced by complainant we do not 
deem sufficient to establish that this shipment was not 
properly and accurately scaled; and the complaint will 
therefore be dismissed. 

The same date, on a similar claim for overcharge of 4,500 
pounds, being difference between the net weight ascertained 
at point of shipment and that taken at destination, the com- 
mission awarded reparation in favor of the complainant on 
the ground that a reasonable estimate or approximation, 
based upon the available facts, marks the limit of endeavor 
in dealing with the weight of past shipments, and stated 
that while the scale weights ordinarily should govern, a 
variation in separate scalings of a particular shipment 
necessarily points to error. Therefore, assuming that both 
seales were in good working order, the commission must be 
aided by the other facts of record and, applying that sug- 
gestion, found that complainant was entitled to reparation. 

Now I believe we are all aware that there is oy! of 
opportunity for the assessment of incorrect weights, yet it is 
practically impossible for a shipper to produce evidence 
of defective mechanism or of eyen a clerical error in record- 
ing, as he is at the mercy of @M carrier. Track scales can 
and do get out of order, frequently the weighing is done at 
night, in bad weather, when the gar is not cut loose from 
the train or by an incompetent wéighman. In the northern 
part of the country we have to contend with snow and ice 
during the winter months, which will sometimes make a 
difference of several thousand pounds, but in many instances 
no allowance is made. ‘Therefore, if estimated weights are 
to be considered only when cars have been scaled at least 
twice in transit, and then as secondary evidence, I suggest 
that action be taken toward having every carload of lum- 
ber weighed at least twice in transit and insist on the 
seales being perfectly balanced and the cars cut loose and 
standing still when the service Is performed. We have 
found that very frequently in weighing shipments tare 
weights are applied that have been taken some years previ- 
ous to the date of scaling. In the meantime the car may 
have undergone some repairs. As the master car builders’ 
rules provide for the reweighing and restenciling of cars at 
certain intervals and also after repairs have been made, I 
believe this rule should be strictly enforced. ‘This course 
should result in the elimination of many of the weight 
claims with which we now have to deal. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the work of the trans- 
portation bureau is constantly increasing both in scope and 
volume. A number of our members have come to rely on us 
for rate quotations, numerous matters are investigated and 
hundreds of requests for information on various subjects 
are received, While the number of claims increases it seems 
to be our lot to receive largely those which have already 
been refused by the carriers, and while we do not wish to 
appear to inyite trouble, we earnestly request those mem- 
bers who have not made use of the bureau to do so whenever 
you feel that we can be of service to you. 

KE. V. Babcock-—Word has just come to us of the death of 
Robert Henry Jenks, of Cleveland, Obio, one of our old and 
well known good members. IL suggest that a committee be 
appointed to draft a telegram of condolence, conveying to 
his family our sympathy in the name of this association. 

The Chair—lI am sure that we all vote in behalf of Mr. 
Babecock’s suggestion and with. your permission we will 
consider it so ordered. I will appoint on the committee 
Kk. V. Babcock and Charles H. Prescott, of Cleveland. 

The Chair then outlined In a general way the matters to 
come before the convention at its next session and urged 
that the attendance be prompt and representative. A recess 
was then ordered until 10 o'clock Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Attendance at Thursday morning’s session was larger 
than on Wednesday. The meeting was called to order at 
11 o’clock. The first matter considered was the report 
of the committee on terms of sale and trade ethies, sub- 
mitted by I. 8. Underhill, as follows: 


Your committee on trade ethics report that there has 
been occasion for them to hold no meetings. The chairman, 
however, has been in touch with the members of the com- 
mittee during the last several months, submitting to them 
the eye ge peg as are reviewed in this report. 

The code of ethics, which was revised and adopted by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress in June, 1909, at which 
our association was represented, has already received the 
indorsement of this association as well as a number of 
other associations of lumbermen, 

it expresses in concrete form the sentiment and convic- 
tions of broad and fair minded men as to the principles 
which should govern buyer and seller; consignee and shipper 
in connection with the placing and canceling of orders; 
terms of sale to be recognized in cases where no special 
terms are agreed upon; responsibility regarding delays in 
shipment or transportation; rules for transit and storage 
shipments; trade relations, and the excellent principle of 
arbitration. 

While this code has received substantial approval from 
the trade and trade associations, up to the present time the 
approves has not been unqualified, and it appears that con- 
siderable work must yet be done before a code can be 
wrought out that will receive universal approval and in- 
dorsement, 

We believe that the lumber trade as a whole is reasonable 
and broad minded enough to ultimately agree. But this 
agreement will necessitate a spirit of mutual consideration 
joo concession from the several recognized branches of the 
rade. 

There have been some objections to some features of the 
present code, which led the president of the congress to call 
a conference of a limited number of lumbermen representing 
the various branches of the trade at St. Louis, Mo., Decem- 
ber 19, 1910. ‘Ten representative lumbermen were present 
at that conference. Recommendations were made at that 
time looking to a revision of some portions of the code, 
with a view to bringing about an unqualified indorsement 
from all sources interested, and your committee recommends 
Soe your indorsement the following changes in the code of 
ethics : 

We recommend the following preamble to the constitution 
of the American Lumber Trades Congress : 

Article 11. The object of this organization shall be to 
formulate and recommend a statement of the ethical rela- 
tions which should govern between the buyers and sellers 
of lumber and its products. But nothing in the code of 
ethics should, in any way, interfere with the right of buyer 
and seller to make contracts on any terms that they see 
fit. It is intended for use in case any disagreement on 
points not covered by such contracts should arise. 

AMEND SECTION 15. 

In line 4. After the word “reinspection” insert the words 
“or remeasurement.” 

In line 7. After the word “invoiced” insert the words 
or within one-half of 1 percent of the amount invoiced.” 

ADD TO SECTION 15. 

No claim on grade or measurement should be considered 
valid unless made within ten days after unloading the car. 
This applies to all forest products except shingles. 

SO AS TO RBAD. 

Section 15. In the matter of cost of inspection made by 
association inspection pbureans on lumber the grade or 
measurement of which has been complained of, if reinspec- 
tion or measurement shows the grade of the total amount 
of the item complained of to be within 5 percent of the 
grade invoiced or within one-half of 1 percent of the amount 
invoiced, the expense should be borne by complainant; if 
otherwise, by the shipper. The shipper must credit buyer 
with the amount of degrade found by inspection, irrespective 


“ 


of percent determined, between the grade sold and the grade 
shipped at an equitable price. No claim on grade or meas- 
urement should be considered valid unless made within ten 
days after unloading the car. This applies to all forest 
products except shingles. 

SECTION 9 AS AMENDED. 


Section 9. Where definite date for shipment is not speci- 
fied on order, the buyer should not be entitled to cancel 
such order inside of thirty days from the date of the order 
without the consent of the seller. Whenever shipments are 
not made within thirty days the seller should forthwith 
notify the buyer, giving reasons for failure to ship. Buyer 
should then (or at any time within an additional thirty 
days) have the privilege of canceling by wire. Should he 
fail to so cancel the seller should have such additional 
thirty days in which to ship. In the event of the seller’s 
failure to so ship within the additional thirty days (and in 
the event the buyer has not received any additional infor- 
mation as to shipment within this additional thirty days or 
ten days thereafter) the buyer should have the privilege of 
buying on the open market, and if the price shall have ad- 
vanced the seller should reimburse the buyer to the extent 
of such advance. Otherwise the order should remain in 
effect until canceled. 

In closing we call attention to the fact that this associa- 
tion has for many years advocated and practiced arbitra- 
tion, and as a matter of fact has been the pioneer in pro- 
mulgating the benefits of arbitration as the best method 
of settling ae and our bylaws provide for arbitration 
under the following plan: 

ARTICLE XII. 

Section 2. In case of a difference between members of 
this association, arising out of a business transaction, either 
party may demand and shall be entitled to an arbitration 
of such difference by the arbitration committee upon de- 
positing the proper fee with the said committee. The 
party against whom the arbitration committee shall decide 
shal pay the cost of arbitration or the arbitration committee 
may divide the costs between the two parties as they may 
deem just. 

Section 4. In case an arbitration is demanded by one 
member upon a dispute arising between himself and an 
other member, and said other member shall decline to arbi- 
trate the same, the matter shall be referred to the board of 
trustees, who shall have power to determine whether or not 
arbitration shall be required, and in the event that they 
decide that an arbitration should be had both parties to the 
dispute shall submit thereto, or in the event of the failure 
of either party to comply with the order of the board of 
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trustees, said board shall have power to discipline such 
member as it sees fit. 


The Chair suggested the advisability of a thorough 
dliseussion of the report. Mr. Van Wert, after referring 
to the ten-day period within which claims for allowances 
should be filed, brought up the question of the aceept- 
ance of flooring, citing an instance of a shipment to 
New York which was paid in full. The flooring was laid 
in the building and after being scraped developed that it 
was not of the grade specified and something very 
inferior, 

I’, 8. Underhill, who presented the report, suggested 
that it be approved in order to be considered by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress. 

C. H. Prescott suggested that after discussion the 
matter be referred to the board of trustees for final 
action. 

Forest Conservation. 


The Chair asked that the discussion be postponed until 
after the address of Henry Solon Graves, forester. Mr. 
Graves stated that he did not wish to interrupt a busi- 
ness session, but appreciated the opportunity to speak 
immediately, as the last week of Congress had been a 
very busy one with all the departments. His address is 
given herewith: 


While this is the first opportunity I have had to be present 
at one of your annual conventions, I have from year to year 
followed the work of the association as I could learn about 
it from the printed transactions of your meetings and 
through conversation with your members. I have followed 
with special interest the reports which have been made by 
your forestry committee. For several years before assuming 
my present position, and while I am still connected with the 
Forest School at New Haven, your president, Mr. Higbie, 
and Mr. Lippincott lectured before our classes on practical 
subjects connected with the lumber industry. 

It is very gratifying that the forestry question has been 
taken up for serious consideration by the Teasbormen of the 
country, and that more and more they are coming to make 
forestry their problem, with the full appreciation that in 
the long run it is of more vital importance to them than to 
any other class of people in the country. It is a great satis- 
faction to me that I can now go before bodies of lumbermen 
and many other audiences and discuss forestry from the 
standpoint of what is needed for its practical ‘application. 
Only a short time ago a forestry address consisted mainly of 
an argument as to why forestry is necessary. We have very 
distinctly entered upon a second stage in the progressive de- 
velopment of the forestry movement. The country has ac- 
cepted the idea that forestry is desirable. Its practice is 
assured if a practicable program can be presented. My 
purpose today is, therefore, not to discuss the need of for- 


estry, but to outline certain points which seem to me neces- 
sary to bring about the practice of forestry. 


Basic Principles. 

There are two fundamental aims of forest conservation : 
The first is that which seeks to secure those general public 
benefits which are derived from the existence and continu- 
ance of forests in any given region. I refer to the benefits 
which come from the protection of mountain slopes and of 
watersheds, and the benefits of the forests from an esthetic 
and recreation standpoint. It is of interest to ay that 
there should be forests to serve these purposes. The second 
aim of forestry and the one which is of the most immediate 
interest and importance to you concerns the maintenance of 
the supplies of forest products. 

A practical forest policy must include three things; first, 
the prevention of the destruction of our forest resources by 
fire, insects and other injurious agencies; second, the eco- 
nomical utilization of our timber supplies in order to make 
them serve their highest use and go as far as possible, and, 
third, the production of new supplies by growth in order 
that when the timber which is now of merchantable size is 
used up there will be new supplies to take its place. ‘These 
three things are fundamental in any plan of forestry. 

The average man is apt to consider that it is compara- 
tively simple for the owners of forests to practice forest 
conservation along these three lines—to protect their lands 
from destructive fires, to prevent needless waste in logging 
and manufacturing, and to practice silviculture, or the rais- 
ing of forests, so that when the timber is cut it will be re- 
placed by new growth. Where the forest owner is the public 
this can be done readily enough provided ample funds are 
furnished and competent men are put in charge. 


The Owners. 

But the public owns only a small part of the merchant 
able standing timber of the country. it were a simple 
matter for private owners to practice forestry, it would 
have been done long ago. When we look over the field to 
see just what is being done in the way of forestry today 
we find a tremendous interest in the oe and a warm 
approval of its ere: and yet we have just passed 
through a season in which the loss of life and property by 
forest fires has constituted nothing less than a national 
calamity. Although an increasing number of men are en- 
deavoring to do something on their lands in the way of 
conservative cutting or making actual investments in order 
to secure a continuance of forest growth, probably less than 
2 percent of the lumber on the market today has been cut 
with a view to the continued production of the forest growth. 

It has been my good fortune to have visited practically 
cvery forest — of the country and to have studied the 
different methods of handling forests now in vogue, and their 
results. It is certain that the total production of new 
material is far below that which is actually used, lost in 
production and destroyed by fire and insects. When we 
examine the situation to see where the trouble lies, it soon 
becomes perfectly clear that there are obstacles which must 
be removed before forestry will be practiced on a very ex- 
tensive scale by private owners. 

The first obstacle in the way of forestry is the risk from 
fire. Those forests which are owned by the public, such as 
our national forests and our ‘state forests, may be made 
secure if the public will in the first place provide for roads, 
trails, telephone lines and other equipment to make it pos- 
sible to protect them and, in the second place, provide for 
their proper patrol. 

Loss and Expense. 


During the last season, although the national forests have 
been under administration for some years, we have lost a 
very large amount of very valuable timber. The national 
forests are located for the most part in the mountains of 
the West, and many of them are still vast undeveloped 
wildernesses, in many cases with almost no roads and very 
few trails. In some cases there are areas where the trails 
are twenty-five miles apart. While the Forest Service has 
been building trails, telephone lines, ranger cabins, fire lines 
and providing other equipment necessary for fire protection, it 
has not been possible within five years to put the forests into 
condition to meet the extraordinary emergency which oc- 
curred this summer when there occurred the worst drouth 
in the history of the West. Congress has provided from 
year to year money for this construction work. ‘There has 
been provided altogether since the forests were under the 
administration of the Forest Service $2,165,686.02 for this 
purpose. I speak of this sum because it has been repeatedly 
stated that Caring that time about twenty million dollars 
has been provided which could be used for this. Not one 
cent beyond this $2,165,686.02 could be devoted under the 
law for the construction of permanent improvements. 

During the current year $275,000 may be spent on this 
work and no more. There have been built 9,218 miles of 
trails, 1,218 miles of roads and 4,851 miles of telephone, 
but this is only a beginning of what will be required. I 
have calculated by careful estimates that it will take about 
$8,000,000 to lay out a primary system of trails, telephone 
lines and other permanent improvements which are necessar 
for protection, and this includes very few roads. With such 
a system and an adequate patrol the public forests may be 
safe from fire. I make this confident statement because it 
was clearly demonstrated during the last season that where 
there were a proper equipment and an adequate control 
there was no difficulty in keeping the fire loss down to an 
insignificant amount in spite of the great drouth. The 
large fires occurred in the inaccessible regions where it was 
not possible to reach them quickly on account of the lack 
of communication. 

The Fire Risk and Patrol. 

The fire risk is the greatest obstacle in the way of private 
forestry. ‘There is no question but what an unfair system 
of taxation of growing timber prevents many owners from 
interesting themselves in forestry. In some regions where 
the land is mostly in large ownership, the private owners 
are associating themselves together for organized fire pro 
tection, developing their forests by trails, fire lines ete., as 
we are doing in the national forests, and patroling them 
during the dry season. Where the land is in smaller hold 
ings and many of the owners have not the same permanent 
interest in the forest as the large proprietors, organized fire 
protection is more difficult. A single tract that is not prop- 
erly developed, in which dangerous slash is left on the 
ground, and where there is no patrol, constitutes a menace 
to the whole region. 

It is the duty of the private owners to organize their 
forests for protection. But it is also the duty of the public 
to assist in the protection not only of the forests which it 
owns but of private forests as well. This must be done 
primarily through the states. It will be possible for the 
federal government to aid to some extent, through coéjpera 
tion with the states, to protect forests on the slopes of im- 
portant watersheds of navigable rivers. 

The Appalachian bill, recently passed, provides for such 
cobperation with any state or group of states, and provides 
$200,000 for such codperative fire protection. There should 
be, I believe, in every forest region an organized state fire 
patrol. The main body of the state patrol force would be 
employed only during the danger season. ‘The force would, 
of course, vary in size according to conditions. There might 
be one man for every 25,000 to 100,000 acres. Bach patrol 
man should organize all the owners within his district, who 
should provide such supplementary patrol as is necessary to 
make the forests safe. The state ranger would see that 
the forest laws are carried out and would direct the whole 
patrol service and the fighting of fires within the district. 


Private Owners. 


The private owners properly should be made to bear the 
wincipal burden of protecting their property, but they would 
have given to them such assistance as will enable them to 
make ‘their property safe for a reasonable sum. Such a plan 
would require a considerable public expediture, much greater 
in most cases than individual states have so far been willing 
to provide, but it is insignificant compared with the results 
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obtained. This general principle of protection of private 
timberlands is being widely discussed and the beginning of 
its adoption will probably be made in several states in the 
near future. 

The importance of economical utilization needs no argu- 
ment. Every timber owner for his own profit desires to take 
out of the woods everything which can be utilized at a profit. 
Every manufacturer endeavors to waste as little as possible. 
The Forest Service is endeavoring to aid in the matter of 
close utilization through its experiments and studies in de- 
veloping new uses of woods hitherto but little used or not 
used at all. This work is conducted at our laboratories in 
Madison and Wausau, Wis. 


Reproduction of Trees. 

Production of timber by growth does not appeal to the 
ordinary private owner in the same degree as the prevention 
of the destruction of our timber by fire and the careful 
utilization of our present supplies. Forest trees grow slowly, 
many species requiring from eighty to 100 years or more to 
produce lumber of high grade. While many Owners are 
willing to reserve for further growth trees of medium size 
which will become mechantable in a comparatively few years, 
they are not prepared to make investments to secure new 
growth or even to do much in the way of protection of small 
trees and seedlings which will require many years to reach 
merchantable size. A good many men in the Northeast today 
cut only the oldest and largest trees and reserve those of 
middle size where such a cutting is feasible; and under con- 
ditions where it is necessary to make a clear cutting they 
are reserving for further growth those stands of medium 
development and restricting the cutting only to the oldest 
stands. ‘There is, however, even among such owners little 
attention paid to reproduction. 

Some very large permanent corporations with enormous 
investments in a permanent plant doubtless will endeavor 
to provide themselves with enough land to supply their mills 
indefinitely. For them forestry is not only feasible but it 
is a necessity. As long as present conditions obtain the 
majority of owners will probably not voluntarily do much in 
the way of growing trees. It is certain that there will not 
be Pane | accomplished until the fire risk can be removed and 
there is a reasonable system of taxation of growing timber so 
that all possible profits from the forest production will not 
be eaten up by taxes. 

When these obstacles are removed private owners will be 
able to handle their lands much better than now and the 
production of new growth will be much more enhanced than 
now. ‘They may be then definitely expected to use the best 
methods of handling their forests with reference to tree pro- 
duction possible under the prevailing conditions of markets 
and logging. : 

At present there is a great paucity of public forests in the 
Kast. Under the provisions of the Appalachian bill the 
federal government will acquire some forests at the head 
waters of navigable streams. ‘There should be a very great 
extension of public forests in the Kast through purchase of 
land by the states, with a view to protect the slopes and 
also to provide a local supply of timber in the future. 


Duty of the Public. 

Still one other point, and that is the duty of the public 
through its national and state agencies to develop the science 
of forestry through research and experiment and to educate 
private owners how to practice forestry through personal 
assistance and pactical demonstration. 

The program of forest conservation may be summarized 
under the tollowing heads: (1) An adequate public support 
for the proper protection and administration of the national 
and states forests of the country. (2) The organization 
within all of the different states of state-aided fire protec 
tion of private forests. (3) Support of the government and 
state agencies engaged in experimenting with forest products, 
looking to the extension of the uses of wood, wood preserva 
tion ete. (4) The development of a reasonable system of 
taxation of growing timber which shall be uniform in the 
different states. (5) The establishment of states forests on 
a large seale through purchase of cutover private lands. 
(6) Adequate support of those public agencies engaged in 
developing the science of forestry and diffusing information 
which aids private owners to handle their timber lands along 
the lines of forestry. 


The Chair thanked Dr. Graves for his illuminative ad 
dress and suggested that it would be appropriate at that 
time to hear from the committee on forestry, of which 
W. L. Sykes was chairman. 


Practical Views on Forestry. 


Mr. Sykes stated that the report endeavored to touch 
upon the phases of forestry most important and essen 
tial to lumbermen. ‘The report was read by Mr. Jones, 
who stated that nothing contained therein should be used 
against him in the trial of any cause. The report fol 
lows: 


In March of last year your chairman received a letter 
from your president stating that because I had always taken 
a deep interest in forestry he desired to have me accept the 
chairmanship of the committee on forestry. After some 
hesitation I decided to do so. ‘The other six members of 
this committee are D. J. Turner, Toronto, Canada; C. H. 
Treadway, New Haven, Conn.; H. H. Day, Tupper Lake, 
N. Y.; I. S. Thayer, San Francisco, Cal.; W. I’. Hart, New 
York city; R. G. Brownell, Williamsport, Pa. I presume 
the only reason that there was not «a member appointed 
from Cuba, the Philippines and Alaska is due to the fact 
that the president couldn’t think of anybody living there. 
At any rate they were sufliciently scattered so that it was 
impossible for the chairman to get the committee to gather 
their views by correspondence and with that explanation 
we herewith submit our report: 

To this committee was referred the question as to whether 
or not we should become members of the National Conserva 
tion Association. After some investigation, we recommended 
unanimously that we join that association and on June 22 
the executive committee voted to instruct our secretary to 
apply for membership therein, which was done. At the 
convention of the National Conservation Association held 
in St. Panl last September, the chairman of this forestry 
committee represented your association as a delegate. ‘That 
convention continued in session five days. My attendance 
at these sessions was an inspiration to me and space and 
time will not allow any more than a mere hint at the 
thoughts thereat expressed, and only such thoughts as are 
important to lumbermen generally. 

The congress was addressed by President Taft, former 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, Gifford 
Pinchot, United States Forester Dr. Henry 8. Graves, J. J. 
Hill and many other noted men. It was apparent from 
the very first, and loomed up continually, that conservation 
Was the battle cry; that it is here to stay. This was not 
limited to forests but to all the natural resources of our 
country. It was very evident that the present timber hold- 
Ings of the government will remain in government control 
and when operated it will be operated under rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the government. The principal ripple 
ot discord to this sentiment was manifested by some citizens 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, who thought it was an in- 
fringement on state sovereignty ; that it was taking from 
the state the right to regulate and control the internal 
affairs of the state and largely the absolute control of the 
State for the reason that the national government owned 
very large timber tracts in those states. 


A Popular Error. 

Many people have the erroneous idea that conservation 
means prohibition from cutting timber, but this is not the 
thought—certainly not the thought expressed by the most 
ardent of its advocates at the conservation convention. It 
is not likely that the government will sell large tracts of 


timber to be operated, as has been the custom in the past, 
but will sell stumpage where it should be cut to save it 
from loss, as where it is damaged by fire or otherwise, but 
it easily can be seen that lumber so produced will, of neces 
sity, have to sell at a higher price because of the increased 
cost in operating; but, besides this, conservation under the 
law of supply and demand must, of necessity, bring about 
higher prices. 

Your committee would recommend that all lumber produc- 
ers keep in touch and work in harmony with the national 
government and the respective state governments in con- 
servation movements, as far as practicable, and to this end 
would suggest that inasmuch as we are now members of the 
National Conservation Association that we be properly repre- 
sented at the next convention by at least two delegates 
chosen in such a manner as the association may direct. 


Most Destructive Element. 

Perhaps the most serious element against conservation is 
fire. The government naturally will use the best means of 
»yrotecting its forests against loss by fire, or otherwise, and 
umbermen will do well to coéperate with the officials of 
the government in advocating and adopting plans, ways and 
means to save the present standing forests from loss or 
waste and especially to ag them against the fearful 
havoc caused by fire. Conditions vary in different parts of the 
country, but where vast tracts of timber are destroyed by 
fire, as was the case last fall in the Northwest, and some- 
times occurs in the Adirondacks and many other sections 
of our country in dry seasons, it becomes very apparent that 
some practical and efficient system of fire protection must 
be inaugurated. As stated before, the conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country being different, your committee can 
do nothing more than recommend generally: First, have fire 
lanes cut through the woods. Second, maintain a fire patrol 
equipped with fire-fighting apparatus. Third, construct 
proper lookouts. Fourth, connect different sections by tele- 
po. Fifth, and by no means the least, friendly and 
1ospitable feeling with natives so as to have their influence 
and aid in fighting fire rather than their ill will and hatred 
resulting in starting fires. 


Reforestation. 

After doing all that can be done to protect the trees that 
are standing the next most essential element in conservation 
is reforestation. In the opinion of your committee reforesta- 
tion can not be done successfully by individual effort. First, 
the system of taxation is not favorable to it. Second, it 
requires too long a time to raise a forest so that the indi- 
vidual who was interested enough to start it would be able 
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to reap any benefit. The government or state which does 
not die can reforest with profit. There are, however, places 
where the lumbermen would gladly start new forests if the 
system of taxation were changed so that the tax would be 
on the crop when cut, and the seedlings purchased at a 
price that the lumbermen could afford to buy them and plant 
them. 

While reforestation is important, it is the Judgment of 
your committee that a forest already grown is of infinitely 
more importance to save than one that may never mature ; 
and in our opinion conservation becomes a farce when advo 
cated by a state or nation whose constitution prohibits the 
cutting and removal of any of the trees in its forests. 

Scientific forestry ought to be productive of good, in the 
conservation of the forest and in the operation of the 
forest, and to that end your committee would recommend 
that the individual members of this association give their 
support and encouragement to the institutions which have 
established departments of forestry in their work, and also 
that those who manufacture lumber open up their opera 
tions to the members of the forestry schools to enable them 
to obtain the practical knowledge in operating, thereby 
making them more competent and efficient. 


American Forestry Association’s Work. 

Reporting verbally, R. C. Lippincott, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the American [orestry Associa- 
tion, stated that his committee was not a prominent one. 
The association is one of individuals for the purpose of 
disseminating knowledge and information valuable to 
forestry. Affiliated with it were advisory committees 
from various organizations of lumber manufacturers and 
users, the object being to secure co-operation from them 
al]. He stated that he believed that the interest which 
the American people were showing in forestry to be of 
great advantage to all concerned in the utilization of 
timber, and in closing recommended that individually the 
members of the association join the forestry organization. 


Hardwood Manufacture and Grading. 
The Chair then introduced Lewis Doster, secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, who spoke in part as follows: 


I am here representing the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and our newly elected president, W. B. Townsend, 
president of the Little River Lumber Company and the 
Clearfield Lumber Company, of Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 
At the time of the receipt of your kind invitation to our 
association to meet with you and to rg delegates Presi 
dent Townsend, who contemplated a trip to the west coast, 
said: “I will appoint the delegates gladly, but er may 
not go. I want to go to this convention in Washington, 
but if I go to the Coast you have got to go to Washington.” 
He went to the Coast and I am here to extend the greetings 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 


Seis and its willingness always to cooperate in association 
work. 

You as a wholesale lumbermen’s organization represent all 
of the woods of the United States. I can only talk on 
hardwoods. The one subject that has been brought before 
you is this long drawn out subject of universal hardwood 
inspection. I am glad to reflect the conditions from a saw- 
mill standpoint in the territory covered by the association 
1 have the honor to represent—the southern hardwood field 
of the United States. This begins geographically at a line 
in Pennsylvania or Maryland, or close to the Mason and 
Dixon line, running southwest to the Gulf coast in Texas. 
It covers the Appalachian chains where hardwood grows: 
it covers the Mississippi valley with its delta country and 
its overflowed lands, taking in eighteen or nineteen different 
kinds of hardwoods, a section of the country in which the 
climatic conditions, both winter and summer, subject op- 
erators to the worst kind of hardships, 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


The association was formed in 1902 and its aim has been 
to develop a systematic method of grading to support the 
sawmill man. In all of our localities every sawmill op- 
erator is busy with a problem on his hands to get his prod- 
uct to the market in the most practical and feasible man- 
ner. The association has spent since its organization over 
$300,000, since 1902, with 90 percent to the view of unifying 
hardwood inspection. The attitude of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through its officers and membership, 
has been to work in unison with every community. Prior to 
1902 there were a large number of hardwood grading rules 
in different localities. When the lumberman manufacturer 
put his stock at the mill points he put it up without any 
knowledge of how lumber was to be graded when shipped 
to the various points which are determined after the lum- 
ber is cured. Since that time the development of the grad- 
ing rules has been given more thought and attention with 
the result that there are practically only two rules of hard 
wood snapostsen in the fleld, 

Since have been here I have been asked a number of 
questions by different members of your organization as 
well as by personal friends regarding the attitude of the 
membership of our association. I listened also with a great 
deal of interest to your president's report which brought up 
this important subject. I have listened to the report of 
your chairman, Mr. Babcock, on the hardwood grading in- 
spection, and I have listened also with a great deal of tee 
est to the discussion which took place immediately after- 
wards. In answering the questions that were asked of me 
which ran in this line, “Are the hardwood manufacturers 
sincere in wanting hardwood inspection?’ I did’ not know 
what to say, except “Yes, with a great big capital YDS!" 
There was no other stronger English word that I could use 
to emphasize the feelings of each member and I have been 
the secretary of the association since its inception. 

I desire also to call attention to the fact that in 1910 
our association and the large body of lumbermen represent- 
ing the New York Lumber Trade Association and the Hastern 
States Lumber Dealers’ Retail Association met in conference 
to deal with the problem of eliminating any rules or condi- 
tions that were impracticable. I was then amazed to see 
how readily an obstacle can be overcome when men meet 
sincerely face to face with a square deal policy and equitable 
system of taking care of the small matters and getting the 
big ones through. Last year our association advanced a 
number of points by beginning what we believe is the ending 
of the troubles of not having uniform inspection. I state 
this gladly for the reason that the Hastern States Retall 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the New York Lumber 
rrade Association are well known to you, especially on ac 
count of having your meetings in the Kast and the pleasure 
last year of attending the meeting at my own home city, 
Cincinnati. 

Universal Grading. 


Now I hope I have covered as plainly as possible the 
attitude of our organization as an association and I want to 
say that personally I have taken a great deal of interest 
in coming to your meetings and especially this one. Since 
becoming the secretary of our association I have had the 
opportunity to visit the entire southern field of production 
from the Pennsylvania line to Texas. That has given me 
the opportunity to study conditions to get at the consensus 
of opinion, I want to state that | have had the opportunity 
of discussing conditions with men at their homes and there 
is no better place to discuss lumber than at a man's home. 
One special theme has been a universal system of grading 
hardwood, I know every man in the South is for one sys 
tem; I know he is going to do everything in his power to 
bring it about. I have talked it at the homes, at their 
tables—-so much in fact that their wives have become inter 
ested in the subject of hardwood grading. At certain places 
| have been ordered to stop the discussion; at other places 
{ have found women becoming so interested in this universal 
system of grading they beljeve if it is ever put through their 
husbands will never go to any more lumber conventions. 
| Laughter. ] 

Our membership represents a great many producers as 
well as wholesaicrs: there are men who operate more and 
wholesale less and a great many who wholesale more and 
operate less. The times and conditions often vary such 
interests. We as a manufacturing industry of the South 
realize the necessity of a wholesale industry. There are a 
number of operating firms that can not sell direct, but need 
the whoteosler and the wholesale element to sell their 
product for them. The interchange of lumber business in 
our own organization gives me the opportunity to stud 
such conditions. We have a main office in Cincinnati, which 
is the most logical point and the one point where the most 
hardwood passes through and a basing point between the 
South and the North. Then we have our eastern office 
in New York. In our main office we disseminate informa- 
tion to the vast amount of inquiries which we receive from 
all over the United States and European points. We gladly 
give information—-we are not a close organization. Our con- 
ventions are always open; everyone is invited; the discus- 
sions are important and are for the good and the uplift of 
the organization and the trade at large. Discussions econ- 
cerning the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the consumer 
are gladly taken up and the manufacturer, the wholesaler 
and the consumer are very often taken into conference when 
it becomes necessary to make laws and regulations. I want 
the members here to feel that we are striving to keep in 
closer relation with you. We in the South have a hard 
problem of operating and we want the help of the other 
sections of the country because we need it, 


Inspection. 

With regard to the question of universal Inspection, I 
think you have gone along excellent lines with the work 
you accomplished yesterday. In my study of the work, the 
men who will make this uniform {nspection practicable are 
men who will look at the conditions, not from a consuming 
standpoint of a local territory, but from the consuming 
standpoint of the entire United States, north, east, south 
and west, and our export trade. They must look at the 
producing end not as a bardwood operator in the northern 
part of the United States, in New Hampshire or Vermont, 
nor any other points of hardwood production, Michigan, Wis 
consin or Minnesota, but the entire producing field which 
takes in the United States east of the Mississippi river. 
With that in mind, and the idea that they will treat each 
and every individual point fairly and aquacsy, I believe this 
inspection matter can be brought about, and I can promise 
faithfully, representing the association I do, every line of 
help that can be given to bring about such a condition, I 
thank you. [Applause.] 


National Views and Work. 

Following Mr. Doster, Fred A. Diggins, president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was called 
upon. Mr. Diggins responded as follows: 

I notice in looking over the delegates to this convention 
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that I see many familiar faces. I see men in this assembly 
here who are members of my own cabinet. I see a great 
many members upon whom rely for counsel and — 
in the administration of the affairs of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. ‘That convinces me that our in- 
terests are, to a certain extent at least, common interests, 
and I desire to compliment you upon the quality of your 
membership. This, Mr. Chairman, is as far perhaps as I 
would have gone had I not had the pleasure of being pres- 
ent yesterday afternoon. My friend Mr. Babcock in making 
his report as chairman of the committee on inspection rules, 
saw fit to refer to the two hardwood associations, or at 
least to compare them to two women who were in a scrap. 
He went a little farther than that and said, I believe, a 
street car was not a good conveyance to move lumber on. 
Another gentleman, whose acquaintance I haven't the honor 
of having, likened the association to the corpse of an Irish- 
man whose widow had prepared him to go to Heaven, at 
quite an expense, and then said he looked as if he wasn’t 
fit to go to h—l. Then the unkindest cut of all came from 
my friend Uncle John Woods when he likened it to the boy 
who said that if he had a million dollars he wouldn’t do a 
thing but lie down in the road. I oaiaget those things 
immensely. In fact, I don't know but what we are entitled 
to them. [Laugbter.] At any rate I appreciate them and 
I assure you that I take no offense whatever. I am very 
glad I heard this before I was called upon to address you. 

Now | am willing to go a little further in the direction 
of uniform inspection than my friend Mr. Doster. I state 
upon vath I will surrender my job to bring about that most 
hoped-for condition. [Applause.}] | Mr. Doster did not say 
that but I am sure he would do it. 


The National Association. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, as some of 
you know perhaps, is one of the oldest national lumber asso- 
tiations in the country, not the oldest, but one of the oldest. 
We are now in our fifteenth year. I think that I can state 
without fear of successful contradiction, that it is the 
largest national lumber association in the United States. I 
don't mean to compare it with associations that have affil- 
jated membership, but I mean direct, positive = 
We have a membership today of 6.” We have taken in 
since the 10th of last June, a little less than nine months. 
104 members. I submit that that is a pretty good sized 
association. ‘The association from its inception has been 
composed of manufacturers and wholesalers, and I say to 
ou now, gentlemen, that we have more manufacturers of 
hardwood umber in our association than there are in any 
other association in the United States. ‘The chief function 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association—and I don’t 
know but what I could say the sole function—-has been the 
yromulgation and interpretation of rules of inspection for 
hardwood lumber. We have in our employ today twenty- 
two salaried inspectors, none of whom receives a salary of 
less than $1,200 a year; and in addition to those we have 


from thirty-five to forty that we term ‘fee men.” ‘These , 


men are located largely on the Great Lakes and those of 
you who are familiar with —_- shipments know there are 
times when we are rushed and need eight or ten men to 
load a vessel, and then they have to wait a week for 
another. Consequently we do not find it convenient to em 
ploy salaried men at those points, but we do employ the fee 
men. Our association is a most democratic association ; 
it covers thirty-two states, or we have members in thirty- 
two states of the Union. If any other association has mem- 
bers in any states that we have not, I have never been 
acquainted with the fact. We have some members in Can- 
ada, half a dozen or more, and you will notice, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in this respect we have been practicing a limited 
reciprocity with Canada for sometime without detriment 
to either side so far as I know. [Applause.] 

Our inspectors inspected last year and issued certificates 
for 116,000,000 feet. 1 want to state right here, gentlemen, 
that | have not made a statement to you this morning with 
reference to our membership, with reference to its location 
with reference to the number of inspectors, the amount of 
feet Inspected by our body, that I will not swear to here 
and now. Some of you, think, know me well enough to 
accept my statement; if you do not, I will prepare and 
make an affidavit for you now. 

Inspection. 

We believe, gentlemen, standing as we do as the largest 
and oldest hardwood association in the United States, larger 
by double than any other, having a fully equipped bureau 
for the purpose of inspecting lumber and meeting the de- 
mand promptly, of meeting not only our members but our 
atrons, that we are the logical association to carry on the 
ardwood inspection business of this country. Nevertheless 
we are willing and anxious to do anycning that we can to 
get this association business into the hands of one bureau ; 
one bureau with one set of rules; one yardstick. Hverybody 
knows, if thev will only stop and consider for one moment, 
that you can not legislate value into a piece of lumber 
because someone will call a 1x5g¢ standard with a defect in 
it a second, and that piece of lumber is not worth any 
more to the ultimate consumer than if you call it a No. 1 
common. Now there are little differences like that in the 
different associations that can be reconciled and should be 
reconciled and we should have but one set of rules and one 
inspection board in the United States, Our friends, I un- 
derstand, have made it impossible for us to reach this result 
within five years from the first day of last June because 
everyone knows that rules which will be uniform must of 
necessity be compromise rules; the bad must be eliminated 
from each set and the good features brought together in 
one good whole. Now then, if our friends will not do any- 
thing in five years, we are estopped from reaching the ulti- 
mate universal inspection. 

Gentlemen, I have made these few remarks in good faith 
and I thank you sincerely for your kind attention, and I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to 
speak to you. [Applause.] 


Forestry in New York. 


The Chair—-Gentlemen, after listening to the very seduc- 
tive and liberal statements made by Secretary Doster and 
President Diggins, | am reminded of the old saying, ‘‘How 
happy could we be with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away.” But I am also reminded of another thing, ‘“‘Where 
there is a will, there’s a way.’’ We seem to have a special 
= of sweetness, drawn out to some extent, but riot too 
ong. 

We are very fortunate in having with us the superintend- 
ent of forests of the state of New York, who will now ad- 
dress you briefly. [Applause.] 

Mr. Pettus—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I do not 
know whether all of you gentlemen have heard of the thir- 
teenth commandment or not, but it is to this effect: ‘Thou 
shalt not suddenly lay hands upon any man.” I wish to 
accuse the chairman of your forestry committee of violating 
that commandment. Nevertheless I am very glad to be here. 
At least three things have been said here this morning 
which are of importance to el of you owners of 
stumpage in the state of New York. In the first place, it 
is true that we have a constitutional prohibition which 
absolutely prohibits the cutting of any trees upon state 
lands. t does not matter whether those trees are large, 
small, young, old, standing or down; the constitution pro- 
vides that they shall not be sold, removed or destroyed. 
Now to you people who are lumbermen that may seem some- 
what inconsistent with the policies of conservation which 
are belng pursued by the various states. Nevertheless the 
fact is that that act of the constitution was passed in New 
York state, and 1,600,000,000 acres of land have been ac- 
quired through purchase or tax sale, the state owning the 
fee in all cases in the Adirondacks and Catskills, not siaply 
so much as a source of lumber protection but, as we might 
Say, a conservation of other resources which are allied to 
lumbering and to forests and are of great importance to a 
state like New York with such a diversified topography. 

It is almost fair to say the production of wo growth 
on the land the state owns every year would be almost 


‘ of New York 


24,000,000 feet of lumber, that is to say, that that would 
be a somewhat fair approximation of what the growth ought 
to be. Nevertheless, by pursuing the policy that is being 
pursued today, the waste from natural causes is equal to 
the growth; therefore, the net result is nothing. 

I am glad that I have studied forestry, and I have been 
connected with the New York state commission nearly ten 
years. Now as a forester I do not feel that that sort of 
a policy is altogether right. We do not like to have any- 
one think the forester’s idea is “‘Woodsman, spare that tree.” 
The forester’s idea, as Professor Graves told you, is-to pre- 
serve the forest and at the same time use it for the greatest 
good of everyone concerned. That is the idea the state of 
New York is trying to carry out today—to preserve that 
forest to the good of the state. The time will come when 
that constitution will have to be changed, but it should 
not be changed and lumbering should not be begun there 
until every sign of politics is removed from the administra- 
tion of that great forest reserve. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, there is another thing we need in the state 
of New York, and that is some sort of school to train men 
from the bottom up. We have today an opportunity to train 
such men, — that they need some preliminary training 
which they ought to get outside. We have a fire force an 
the Adirondacks are divided into four districts and the 
Catskills into another, making five districts. That force 
is on active duty and that territory of those five districts 
is all that the state forest commission looks after in re- 
gard to the protection from forest fires. That is not quite 
right. The forest commission ought to have some way of 
making town supervisors more efficient, but the present law 
does not give us any power in the matter. If a small train- 
ing school was started where men would be trained in 
certain lines and then put into the state forest service and 
radually promoted as Gey became fit for different work, 
n that way we would build up a system and finally we 
would have an efficient force, and when the people of the 
state of New York want the constitution changed, and 
they can go ahead and utilize their forests much better, then 
the time will be ripe for such a change. 


Forest Fires. 


Professor Graves dwelt somewhat upon the forest fire 
situation. Protection from forest fires is fundamental in 
every case. There is no use of panting, or buying stumpage 
even, if it is going to burn up in a few years. ‘The state 

Broke away from the old line forest fire law 
two years ago. The state of New York originated what was 
called a fire warden system which has been copied by nearly 
all of the eastern and lake states. Two years ago we started 
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out with a paid fire organization and that fire organization 
is the force I alluded to a moment ago. ‘That amounts to 
this: That we have a district divided up under the charge 
of a superintendent, and under that superintendent we have 
the fire patrolman, and it is his duty, as Professor Graves 
said, to go ahead and organize that territory for special 
patrolmen here and there, wherever we find the right kind 
of a man in the right place, in order to get at a fire just 
as soon as it starts. This whole organization is made fur- 
ther effective by having at the present time twenty-one 
observation stations on our mountains. All of these stations 
are equipped with telephones and a patrolman, with super- 
visors, and there are large land owners in those localities. 
Therefore we are able, when smoke is not too dense, to 
observe fires almost as soon as they start, and of course 
the only time to fight a fire is when it first starts. 

There is one thing that the landowners and the people 
here, especially from New York, could do to help the state 
along these lines; that is, whenever changes are to be made 
in these fire forces, the large landowners should have some 
thing to say about them. Now the large landowner is a 
man interested in fire protection just as much as the state 
is, and if the owners were properly organized and took up 
these matters, | know the forest and game commission 
would be glad to go ahead with their recommendations, pro- 
vided they recommended good, straight, clean men which 
we expect, and are prety sure ay would be. 

a eforestation. 

There is just one more point which has been brought up, 
and that is, reforestation. As you know, New York has 
planted more trees than “ other state and it was said a 
year or two ago that she planted more than all the United 
States combined. Now I think that Mr. Sykes has sort of 
intimated that panting is not quite profitable. I believe 
— is profitable. I was talking yesterday with Pro 
fessor Holt, who was the dean of the forestry school at 
Ann Arbor, and he told me about the forests in Germany 
and showed me photographs of several of them. ‘There you 
find that forest production has gone so far that they planted 
agricultural land; they are paying $60 and $70 for agricul 
tural lands, planting them into trees just simply because 
they can make more money out of stumpage, even on an 
80-year rotation, than they could in handling that land 
for farming purposes. 

Now there is a small example in southern Vermont. On 
the Billings estate some years ago the superintendent planted 
about four rows of norway spruce around the foot of a little 
knoll. <A few years after planting some of those trees were 
cut; four average trees were cut which made a cord. of 
pulpwood. I am glad to say several of our New York lum- 
bermen are going ahead and planting. I know of one large 
paper company that is endeavoring to plant 1,000,000 trees 
a year, The Diamond Match Company is planting; several 
of our pulp companies, and in fact the only trouble with 
tree planting in the state of New York today is to get the 
trees to plant.. Gentlemen, I thank you all for your kind 
attention. [Applause.] 


National Forest System. 


The Chair—-Gentlemen, I am sure the next s 
no introduction to you. "It was not even meceseary foe tin 


to send word down to ask if he might have the privilege of 
coming, for he ought to have known we would be willing 
without the asking. [Applause.] 

Gifford Pinchot—Gentlemen, one of the luckiest things 
that has happened to me in a long time is the fact that you 
are here in session this morning. I did send down and ask 
if I could speak, because I have something that I want to 
say to you. Just this morning it was discovered while the 
agricultural bill was before the Senate, and while the usual 
attack made year after year on the appropriation for the 
Forest Service by Senator Heyburn and a few of his friends 
was going on, an attack which as a rule has been one of 
the best assets the Service has had, because men are known 
by their enemies as well as their friends [applause] the 
following amendment was adopted: 

“Provided, that all land upon which there is growing 
less than 4,000 feet of merchantable timber, board measure, 
per acre, shall be excluded from the forest reservations, and 
no part of any appropriation herein made shall be extended 
upon any of the lands thus excluded.” 

Now this amendment if adopted will destroy the national 
forest system just about as effectively as if all the forests 
were thrown back at one blow into the public domain, and 
I make this statement carefully and in all seriousness. You 
gentlemen know that to cut out of any timber land every 
quarter section that does not conform to a special require- 
ment of this kind is substantially to make it impossible 
to handle the thing. Furthermore, this provision would ex- 
clude from the national forests every tract upon which trees 
are being planted or have been planted, every tract from 
which the old timber has been burned away and young 
growth coming on, every tract of reproduction of every kind ; 
substantially every tract of young stuff less than fifty years 
old, and the west is full of millions of acres literally of 
young timber just about to come into bearing, but at present 
just under merchantable size and carrying—most of it- 
much less than 4,000 feet board measure to the acre. It 
would cut out every mountain tract, every watershed that 
was above the belt of heavy timber and all the timber land 
above the timber line. In other words, it would take the 
national forests from a solid body of land that you can 
handle and that has some value to protect the water sup- 
ply, that is good for the production of timber, that is 
valuable for other purposes, and cut it up into ribbons and 
make it absolutely impossible to do anything with. To make 
that statement clear | want to say that if a rule of this 
kind was applied to the very best managed forests in the 
world—-for example, if the German state forests were cut 
up under a provision of this kind, or the French forests or 
the Swiss or the Austrian forests, any of the models that 
ure models today for the rest of the world—they would be 
destroyed with the same certainty this amendment, if it is 
adopted, will destroy the forests of the United States. 

So that the situation is serious and it is mighty lucky for 
us who are interested in forestry that you who are equally 
interested should be here today. ‘The national forests are 
made to be used. ‘This amendment would absolutely stop 
timber cutting on the forests unless you could take out 
timber and still leave 4,000 feet to the acre, which in the 
vast majority of cases is absolutely impracticable. Of 
course, it was not intended to do anything but to destroy 
the forests—-we all know that, and it was devised with 
szreat skill and submitted at a time in the evening when 
many of the friends of the national forests were away and 
it is an admirable example of the way how, during the last 
days of a session, things that ought not to pass Congress 
will be pushed through. You gentlemen know what the 
light has been; your reception of Professor Graves this 
morning—-for I saw him after he came away from here- 
indicates what you think about the national forests and 
the work that is being done there and I am glad to be able. 
to tell you about a thing of this kind. Nobody who knows 
anything about eg opinion in the United States believes 
for one second that in adopting this amendment the Senate 
responded to any public sentiment of any value anywhere, 
but to the sentiment of the few men who want to grab 
what they ought not to get and what the Forest Service 
has been fairly successful in preventing them from getting. 

H. J. Miller—-May I ask one question? What would be 
done about the fire protection? 

Mr. Pinchot—It breaks “ fire protection entirely. With 
everything worse than a checkerboard and occasionally a 
little patch here and there, with the rest of it open and in 
private hands, it makes fire protection enormously difficult. 
[t would lead to the destruction of the national forests in 
whatever direction you followed the work up. 


Enemies of the Forest Service. 


Just as an illustration of the way things are done on the 
hill just now, | might add that Senator Carter secured the 
adoption of an amendment last night which forbids the 
lorest Service to spend any money for the examination of 
mining claims which do not contain merchantable timber. 
One of the industries which the Ilorest Service has most 
successfully interfered with is the fraudulent mining busi- 
ness. For years past many men have been in the habit of 
getting mining claims, whether they have minerals on them 
or not, and capitalizing and selling stock. We have fought 
those men steadily and up to now we have beaten them and 
hope to keep on beating them. I say ‘we’ because 1 do not 
get in the habit of thinking I do not belong to the Forest 
Service. [Applause.] Now this amendment preventing the 
examination of these claims except where there is mer- 
chantable timber on them is merely intended, or it will 
have the effect anyhow—-for I prefer not to impute motives 
but to show what effect of action is—of turning loose these 
fraudulent mining men in great numbers to take up these 
claims and hold them in spite of the Service, and would 
permit mining claims to be located over water power, tish 
ponds and areas from which we have been having a hard 
time to keep these grafters away. That is the effect of 
the Carter amendment. ‘The effect of the Heyburn amend 
ment I already have described to you and I should like to 
urge, and I don’t think you will need much urging, that this 
body take action today on these two matters. 

Both amendments have passed the Senate and are now 
in the hands of the conferees and Congress will take them 
up this afternoon, and I hope you will make your position 
exceedingly clear on this subject, and if you can, make it 
clear at the White House when you go there this afternoon. 
| Applause. | 

Now, gentlemen, I should have more pleasure in talking 
about this thing if I were not as angry as I am. I think 
it is enough to make any honest man pretty hot under the 
collar to have amendments of this kind—obviously intended 
to defeat the public interest—-slip through the Senate of 
the United States as these have been, and I think the only 
thing that any of us can do about it is to say out, loud 
exactly what we think of the measures and the: men who are 
responsible for them. I thank you very much for your 
attention. [|Applause.] 

The Chair—I am sure, gentlemen, you all will be glad 
to carry out the suggestion and recommendation of Mr. 
Vinchot. While you were applauding his good speech | 
asked him what action he would suggest that we take. Ile 
suggested this as a practicable step: First, that we try 
(o get an opportunity to speak to the President this after 
noon. ‘That we will follow. His second suggestion is that 
we pass some resolution and appoint a committee to present 
such resolution in person to the conferees on this bill. The 
Chair will be glad to entertain a motion. We are very 
much pressed for time and while a conference about these 
resolutions is going on, the two reports from the insurance 
committees and the committee on coastwise insurance and 
committee on lake insurance are ready for presentation 
The chairmen of both committees are absent; one report 
is more or less of a confidential nature-and if someone would 
be kind enough to move that these reports be printed in tlic 
regular way and referred to the board of trustees, such a 
motion will be in order. 

[t was so ordered. 

Choice of President. 


R. C. Lippincott reported on behalf of the commitice 
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on nominations, recommending as directors for three 
years Lewis Dill, Baltimore; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland; 
B. F. Betts, Buffalo; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; E. L. 
Bennett, Cleveland, and R. R. Vandevert, North Tona- 
wanda. ‘The first six members were elected unanimously, 
a contest developing between Buffalo and North Tona- 
wanda and a ballot taken. The recommendations of the 
nominating committee were upheld by the vote. 

Expressions by members for the choice of president 
were the next order of business. George F. Craig, being 
recognized by the Chair, said: 


Gentlemen, there has been an established precedent in this 
association for a number of years whereby the vice presi- 
dents have been moved up a notch every year. I am ex- 
tremely grateful to this precedent, because it was respon- 
sible for my being washed into office. Nevertheless, I am 
opposed to any hard and fast custom which shall be fol- 
lowed every year, and on account of this opposition I am 
going to depart a little from the usual custom. The man 
who should be president of this association should be emi- 
nently fitted in all respects for such an important office, 
and this association requires of its president the highest 
vrade of man that can be secured. ‘Therefore, it is without 
any allusion whatever to the custom of advancing the first 
vice president, and entirely on the personal fitness of the 
man alone that I am pleased to place in nomination the 
name of F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburg. [Applause.] 


Mr. Hastings—I deem it a great pleasure to second the 
nomination of Mr. Babcock, not only as being a fellow 
townsman, not only as representing the unanimous voice of 
all his fellow townsmen, Put from a far greater standpoint 
than even that-——I refer to the ability of the man. He, as 
you all know, without any knowledge that I may impart to 
you, is fully qualified, fully fit to fulfill the position for 
which Mr. Craig nominated him. He is a man who has had 
considerable experience within the last two or three years 
in larger bodies. He is a man known to all of you, whose 
connection with this association since his joining it, one 
of impartial judgment, one of strenuous energy, and a man 
J am sure that everyone of you will agree with me, is one 
of the best fitted for the position which we have to offer 
him to day. I therefore take great pleasure in seconding 
the nomination of Mr. Babcock. [Applause.] 


. Mr. Lippincott—I did not see Mr. Hastings was on his 
feet when I got up a little while ago, and in the presence 
of Mr. Prescott I remember how he said that I said too 
much and talked too much to you generally. But, gentle- 
men, there has been so much said and that so well said in 
this, last speech, in the language of the orator, “I am_back- 
warll in coming forward.” ‘That was in the cause of edu- 
cation, but this is in the cause of the selection of a presi- 
dent of this association. 

We have a reform movement in our town and a Man was 

seletted as chairman of the movement and the only qualifi- 
cation he had was that he was the largest man in the town. 
That had some effect, because that does carry some weight 
with it sometimes. If there is no other qualification, Mr. 
Babeock can not be exceeded by any of us in weight and 
girth, 
”" Now that is not all. Those of us who have been asso- 
ciated with him know how sincere he is in everything he 
undertakes, and everything he undertakes is carried through 
with fervor and perfect faithfulness. And now that Mr. 
Babcock and his brother are here I want to say to their 
faces that I never shall forget the devotion of these men 
to their father. It is a pleasure to know any man who has 
that feeling toward his father, and those of us who are get- 
ting on in years know what it is, and those of us who have 
sons know what it is to have the appreciation of our father. 
I know that any man who can express his devotion as he 
does to his father, will certainly be devoted to any service 
we can entrust to him. It certainly gives me great pleasure 
to second the nomination of Mr. Babcock. [Applause.] 

Mr. Reilley—-Mr. Chairman: As president of the Pitts- 
burg Wholesale Dealers’ Association I also want to speak 
a word in behalf of Mr. Babcock, with whom we have had 
more or less affiliation and I might say when this associa- 
tion gets Mr. Babcock as president, it will recall a story I 
heard in the lobby today. Two men were talking about box 
material—and this is no reflection on our past administra- 
tion—but a buyer wanted to buy box material and asked 
how is the price going to be thirty days from now—40 per- 
cent. Mr. Babcock, I think, has had to contend with the 
past administration, but we feel that the association is 
going to have a strong man and it is going to take a strong 
man to cope with the conditions that will confront us this 
coming year. Mr. Pinchot just put a proposition before us 
which will give us some food for thought, and I, as presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg Wholesale Dealers’ Association, speak 
for the association and know that your association is get- 
ting one of the best men it possibly could have in our 
midst. I heartily second Mr. Babeock’s nomination. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


The President—Perhaps the head of the retiring admin- 
istration may be pardoned a word. If there is anything 
that he can do to advance the coming administration 40 
percent, he will do it, not only gladly, but he will do it 
because he wants to. He likes Mr. Babcock; he is one of 
the best friends I have in this association. I have been 
associated with him closely for nearly ten years in the 
work of this association, and I say it without any reflection 
upon any member of this associat on, you could not make a 
better selection. Are there any further seconds to this 
nomination ? 

Mr. Underhill—I believe the function of this meeting is 
an expression of preference to the board of trustees to elect. 
All 1 would like to say in addition is that there is nobody 
else we want to consider. 

The President—If there are no further nominations or 
Suggestions, the nominations will be closed. It has been 
customary to move that a committee be appointed to lasso 
the gentleman and bring him into the room. 





Mr. Babcock on being escorted to the platform said: 


Gentlemen: I thank you for the confidence that you have 
expressed and the honor that you have conferred in your 
expression of choice for the presidency. I am deeply sen- 
sible of the obligation which you have placed upon me in 
so conferring this honor. It shall be my constant effort and 
aim, with your assistance and cojperation which I shall 
expect from, every one of you, to maintain the highest plane 
of efficiency that has already been. attained in our associa- 
tion. It has been my privilege to serve in a like capacity 
in other prominent association, but perhaps in none have I 
derived the same degree of pleasure and satisfaction that 
I have in my feeble efforts and in working in codperation 
with this body. I always shall feel it a high honor and 
— ee in continuing the work. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause. 

The President—Gentlemen, I feel like adding one word 
to the suggestion for the nomination which has been made, 
and one word to what I said in seconding the nomination. 
Mr. Babcock said that he expected each man to assume his 
Share of the obligation. I feel that in making that state- 
ment he has touched the very life of this association, be- 
cause umless the members assume their share of the obliga- 
tions, the life of the association may not be as strong and 
as vigorous as it has been. I know of no man in the asso- 
ciation | would be more glad to have succeed the outgoing 
administration than Mr. Babcock. I said that a moment 
ago and I want to say it now, in his presence. [Applause.] 
We will now hear from the chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, Mr. Dill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dill—Acting on the information received this morn- 
ing as to the trend of legislation at the capitol, the resolu- 
tions committee have considered this information and sug- 
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gested a resolution by the convention. The resolution has 
been reduced by the committee into this form. 


Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, 'The Heyburn amendment, providing that all 
land upon which there is growing less than 4,000 feet of 
merchantable timber shall be excluded from the national 
forests, was adopted in the Senate last night; and 

WHEREAS, The effect of this amendment would be to de- 
stroy the national forests by excluding from them all planted 
areas, all burnt areas, all land covered with young growth, 
and all nontimbered lands under forest reproduction, would 
lay them open to ravages of fire, prevent the practice of 
forestry, and defeat the purpose for which they were 
created, namely, to protect the water supply and produce 
timber; and 

WuHeERpAS, The Carter amendment, adopted at the same 
time, would prohibit the Forest Service from interfering 
with fraudulent mining claimants whose claims do not in- 
clude merchantable timber; would open the forests to frau- 
dulent appropriation and thereby increase the risk of fire 
to an alarming extent; and 

WuHereas, As practical lumbermen, operating in thirty- 
two states of the Union, we know and approve the national 
forest policy, and realize the extreme danger which would 
Hone = from the passage of these amendments; therefore 
e ; 

Resolved, That we, the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in convention today, do protest most vigor- 
ously against the passage of these amendments and call 
upon the President and our representatives in Congress to 
see that these amendments are defeated. 


Resolved, That the members of this association, recogniz- 
ing the desire and the necessity for a single standard of 
inspection in hardwood lumber in the interest of the entire 
trade, indorse the suggestions made in the report of the 
hardwood inspection committee and recommend that this 
report be adopted by the convention and that a committee, 
as proposed in the report, be appointed, or the matter be 
handled in such manner as in the judgment of the president 
and board of trustees may be most effective. 


Resolved, That the members tender to President Higbie 
and his associate executive officers appreciation of their 
efficient services and successful handling of the association's 
interests during the year. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The members and guests of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association were received in the 
East Room of the White House by President Taft. 
Copies of the resolutions protesting against the enact- 
ment of the Heyburn and Carter amendments were 
presented to the President, who demurred to being 
placed in a position to criticise a coérdinate branch of 
the government. The President in a brief talk said 
he was glad to meet so many friends of the forests, 
after which the guests formed in line and were pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive, 

A photograph of those who visited the White House 
was taken on the steps of the Treasury building imme- 
diately after the reception, 


Officers Selected. 
A meeting of the board of trustees was held Thurs- 
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day afternoon, at which the official choice for presi- 
dent, Fred Raymond Babcock, of Pittsburg, was 
affirmed. The other officers elected were: 

Vice president—Frank E. Parker. 

Second vice president—Nelson H. Walcott 

Treasurer—F. W. Cole. 

Secretary—H. P. Perry. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquets of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are ‘‘get-together’’ affairs of 
such a pleasing nature as to bring the membership and 
visitors back to the meeting the following year ready 
to pass up their plates for more, While it is not pro- 
vided in the constitution that the banquet shall be an 
occasion for boosting Pittsburg, the members . from 
that city make up for this want of foresight on the 
part of its framers. With a Pittsburg man for presi- 
dent and a Pittsburg delegation deployed at points of 
advantage in front of the speaker’s table, ‘‘What’s 
the matter with Pittsburg?’’ was answered in a sue- 
cinet and definite manner. 

A lone insurgent in a far corner of the room, strange 
a8 if may seem, turned out to be a Baltimore stand- 
patter. To every inquiry*as to Pittsburg he replied 
that ‘‘Baltimore was all right.’’ He acted as an offi 
cial coach for the orators. Whenever any point or sec- 
tion was mentioned he insisted that Baltimore be 
added to the lisi. If a speaker referred to the islands 
of the South Seas, at the conclusion of his enumera- 
tion the self-appointed guardian of the Maryland 
metropolis supplemented with ‘‘and Baltimore! ’? 

He reck’ed not of odds, but shrieked of Baltimore. 

In defiant tones came the boom from Pittsburg’s 
supporters, ‘‘What’s the matter with Pittsburg?’’ and 
the echoing answer, ‘‘It’s all right!’’ Then followed 
similar inquiries in regard to ‘‘Higbie,’’ ‘‘General 
Johnson,’’ ‘‘Pittsburg,’’ ‘‘Underhill,’’ and the assur- 
ance also was given that ‘‘John M. Wood’? is all 
right. 

When the ladies entered the diners arose and sang 
‘*Columbia.’’ Then they sand other songs, ‘‘ Yip-i- 
Adde,’’ ‘‘Rings on Her Fingers and Bells on Her 
Toes,’’ ‘‘ Every Little Movement,’’ ‘‘Tho Stein Song,’’ 
‘*Por He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’’ and in the midst of 
it all, by the exercise of some peculiar feat known 
only to accomplished presiding officers, the retiring 
president, R, H. Highie, toastmaster, secured attention, 

He stated that inasmuch as all senators and rep- 
resentatives and boys 5 years old expected ultimately 
to become president so in business life all were 
ainbitious to do something that would crown their 
career and that the organization also desired a crown- 
ing sheaf, which the banquet provided. Banquet 
arrangements, however, like other things, are subject 
to change and the order of the speakers with whom 
arrangements had been made necessarily had been 
changed owing to the night session of the House and 
the Senate. 

He introduced Gen. John A. Johnson, one of the 
commissioners of the district, who in official capacity 
had welcomed the people. 

General Johnson stated that he was supposed to roll 
around in the seat of the mighty, Champ Clark, and 
that no one on earth would be any more amused than 
the gentleman whose place he had taken, but Clark 
was at work at the upper end of the avenue, 

General Johnson has the orator’s ability to interest 
his audience in what he is saying. He paid the ladies 
a gallant compliment and said that he had met all the 
married men at his first appearance before the con- 
vention at 11 o0’clock Wednesday—a, m. 


The New President. 


Retiring President Higbie claimed the modest privi- 
lege of passing over the administration to his suc- 
cessor. He presented President-elect F. R. Babcock, 
who spoke briefly. 

Mr. Babcock said he appreciated the distinguished 
honor which had been conferred upon him and the 
obligations and duties which went with the position. 
He said that he had not derived from any of the 
similar organizations with which he has been con- 
nected the same pleasure and profit that he had in 
working with the National association; first, because 
of the high plane of efficiency which had been estab- 
lished and the leadership of the splendid men who 
have served the organization since its inception, Sec- 
ond, because no matter what the duties might be he 
would be supported by a most loyal organization which 
had never failed to indorse any suggestion which 
might be for the benefit of the industry. 

After telling the story of an exceptionally devout 
ashman Mr, Babcock expressed his appreciation of the 
use of the association’s influence along all legitimate 
lines for the purpose of establishing friendly relations 
with retail associations. He said that this work had 
been carried on in such manner that the searching 
investigation now being made by the government 
could not but show the association to advantage. 

He contrasted the deer and the cat families, the 
former banding together for mutual protection, the 
latter selfishly considering the individual only, and 
applied the principle of coéperation for protection to 
men. 

Referring to the report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions he said that, if he had correctly interpreted it, 
it showed the absence of any ‘‘lumber trust,’’ but was 
a reflection on the public land laws of the govern- 
ment. 

In closing he affirmed that with intelligent codpera- 
tion the officers would attempt to conduct the affairs 
of the association along such lines and promote gen- 
eral progress and deceive neither themselves nor any- 
one else, 

In introducing the next speaker Mr. Higbie stated 
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that the propheey has been fulfilled and that all that 

was necessary to prove this was to listen to George 

H. Maxwell, irrigationist and conservationist. 
Conservation Urged. 

Mr. Maxwell told of the extended work he had done 
in the West to reclaim arid lands and protect the 
water supply. He also gave a brief history of the 
destructive character of the floods of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. He said the conservation of the 
water supply of the country was a more important 
matter than construction of the Panama canal, He 
did not believe the conservation of forests on the 
headwaters was so much a question of the preserva- 
tion of forestry as the preservation of human life. 
Speaking again of cost, he said that it would be 
cheaper to save losses from floods than to build the 
Panama canal and the damage occasioned by floods 
was greater than the cost of the canal. He declared 
the damage by floods in the East to be as great as 
those in the West; that the loss in the Ohio River 
valley in 1907 was $100,000,000 and all that was neces- 
sary to prevent the loss was for the business men to 
realize the great fundamental fact that the prevention 
of floods was a matter of greater concern than trade 
extension. He said that a bill had been introduced 
by Senator Nolan making an approptiation of $50,000,- 
000 annually for ten years for conservation of the 
water supply. He urged that this bill receive support. 

At this point Gifford Pinchot entered the room and, 
as usual, when he comes before lumbermen, was 
greeted with applause, with cries of ‘‘What’s the mat 
ter ‘with Pinchot?’’ repeated many times. 


Legislative Business. 


The next speaker was the Hon. James Francis 
Burke, who endeavored to tell ‘‘What was not the 
matter with Pittsburg.’’ He stated that Congress had 
a peculiar interest in the lumber industry just at this 
time, as they were stumped in the Senate and up a 
tree in the House; that lumbermen and legislators 
have a kindly feeling for each other as both were 
engaged in the log-rolling business. 

After commenting on the value of time and the 
desire of the American people for action on all ques 
tions he turned his attention to the vast volume of 
legislative business that came before Congress, He 
emphasized the lack of appreciation that the Ameri 
can people had for the work of the legislature and 
said: 

‘When we see the evil in the golden grain of good, 

We will know each other better when we’re better 

understood.’’ 

In respect to the legislative work, he said there had 
heen introduced into the House 33,001 bills, 1,006 reso 
lutions, 299 joint resolutions and 63 concurrent resolu 
tions, every one of which was for the purpose of doing 
something. He said there was a cry for legislation on 
the part of the people; that one of the greatest evils 
of the day was that the American people had too many 
laws framed with too little care and too little con- 
sideration was given to the subject matter. 

He gave a list of some of the peculiar bills that had 
been introduced into the House, Senate and state legis- 
latures. 

One of these was a bill providing for the widening 
and deepening of the alimentary canal. 

A bill was introduced in a western state making it 
a penal offense for a surgeon to perform an opera- 
tion for appendicitis if the written diagnosis was not 
in exact accord with the results obtained. 

A bill making it a penal offense for any man to 
place his feet on the desk while dictating to a young 
lady is significant. This was characterized as a rank 
discrimination because it confines the restriction to 
the man, leaving the ladies free to do as they please. 

A bill taxing bachelors between the ages of 25 and 
45. Cries of ‘*Yes’’—from the married men. Mr. 
Burke termed this ‘‘elass legislation,’’ because it im- 
posed no penalty upon the young lady who refused to 
lift the bachelor out of the taxable class. 

A bill making it a penal offense to swear over the 
telephone, supplemented by the query, ‘‘Tlow many of 
us would be in jail?’’ 

A bill making it a penal offense to supply sheets 
less than nine feet long. This was framed in the 
interest of the Babeocks. 

Another to stamp the dates on eggs. 

Another to regulate the length of hatpins. 

Mr, Burke mentioned several other instances of fool 
legislation and said it reminded him that a legislator 
must have an intellect similar to that of the colored 
minister who announced that he would define in- 
definable, deseribe indescribable and unserute in 
serutable. He said that he found the American citizen 
the best in the world. That there were differences of 
opinion, but that ‘‘if we travel the narrow pathway 
our nation will win in the march toward success.’’ He 
upheld the legislature and the legislators’ work. He 
congratulated Gifford Pinchot on the work he has done 
and paid his compliments to Senator Joseph W. Ford 
ney, whom he termed the greatest standpatter in the 
United States. ‘‘My congratulations also to you who 
compose this body made up of the better element of 
our American citizenship and which inspires us to 
better deeds and better acts.’’ 


The Better Citizenship. 

Gifford Pinchot, the next speaker, was introduced 
as a type of the better citizenship. He told an appre 
ciated story and commiserated with his audience for 
having to listen to him twice on the same day. He 
expressed his appreciation of the prompt action taken 
at his suggestion. The body of his speech was reitera- 
tion of his complaint against the two amendments 
offered. He expressed ‘his appreciation of the splendid 


work which the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was carrying on and of its codperation 
with the National Conservation Association. The lat 
ter, he said, kept a guard on watch at Washington to 
look after the true interests of the people of the coun- 
try. He said the lumbermen had brought practical 
forestry out of the realm of the theoretical and made 
it a business matter and that it will be practical and 
practiced only when it is profitable and feasible. Re- 
ferring to political matters, he said the people were 
demanding better control of their legislatures. While 
he did not regard the initiative, referendum or recalls 
as finalities, he thought they were steps in the right 
direction and that the feeling back of this change is 
sweeping the country. 


A Vigorous Standpatter. 


Joseph W. Fordney was introduced as a man who 
had made a snecess both in business and political life. 
Mr. Fordney protested against being asked to talk, 
saying that he was not prepared. Then he talked to 
the point for three-quarters of an hour. He told why 
he was 2 standpatter and what he stood pat on, draw- 
ing a line of distinction between a man who stood pat 
on a full house and one who stood pat on a busted 
straight. 

Mr. F'ordney also took up the question of the tre 
mendous volume of legislation coming before the 
House and Senate and said that in addition to 33,000 
bills in the House there had been introduced in the 
Senate something like 15,000 bills. 

The government, he said, is a great business institu 
tion. The appropriations of the sixty-first Congress 
provided $100,000,000 for the army, about $140,000,000 
for the navy, $160,000,000 for pensions and $230,000, 
00 for the postoffice department. These were some of 
the larger items, ‘To illustrate the vast sum required 
to run the government one year he said that had pro- 
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vision been made to drop a dollar into the treasury 
every minute since the birth of the Saviour it would 
not have provided a sum sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of the government for twelve months. 

Mr. Fordney as a lumberman referred to the lumber 
industry, He dwelt upon the number of manufae- 
turing plants in the country, the number of people 
engaged in the work and the wages earned. He said 
that without wages the people identified with one 
industry could not purchase the produets turned out 
by other manufacturers, 

Touching upon reciprocity he said the injustice of 
the proposed scheme was this: That every item in the 
proposed treaty on the protective list bears a higher 
rate of duty than lumber with a single exception. He 
said that the bill was not just to the American farmer, 
the man to whom the country looks to purchase its 
products, and that he was opposed to it. He said that 
as far as the profits in the lumber business are con 
cerned last year he had used a dividend for bank 
stock to make up a deficit in his lumber business. 
Going back into the history of the country he said 
that in 1869 he could have bought white pine in Michi- 
gan for 25 to 50 cents a thousand feet. He had fol 
luwed the business thirty years as a landlooker; that 
he had loeated at $1.25 an acre thousands of acres of 
the finest timberland in the country and in some in 
stances forty acres produced over a million feet of 
white pine worth today $50,000. He said the way to 
preserve the forests today is to make a market for the 
low grade lumber and if this market is created and 
maintained the forests will be preserved as they can 
not be in any other manner. 

Several times Mr. Fordney signified his intention to 
stop, but in answer to entreaties of ‘‘Go on, go ap,’’ 
continued his very emphatic and lucid explanation of 
why he was a standpatter and showed how the lumber 
men of America were not getting a square deal in the 
proposed reciprocal treaty. At the conelusion of his 
address the banqueters adjourned. 


At the Guests’ Tables. 


F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; president Nat'l Wholesale 
Lbr. Dealers’ Assn, 

R. D. Baker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; manager National J.br. Mfrs.’ 
Assn. 

Hon. James Francis Burke. 

C. H. Carpenter, Providence, R. I. 


Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac; president National Hardwood 
Lbr. Assn. 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati; secretary Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Can. 

Edward F. Henson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. W. Higbie, New York. 

Hon. John A. Johnston, Washington, D. C 

George T. Leach, Washington, D. C. 

Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. George A. Loud, Au Sable, Mich. 

William C. McBride, Philadelphia; president Retail Lbr. 
Dealers’ Assn. Pennsylvania. 

George H. Maxwell, Chicago; National Irrigation Assn. 

I’, EK. Parker, Saginaw, Mich. 

R. Johnson Perrine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; president New York 
Lbr. Trade Assn. 

fk. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lbr. Dealers’ 
Assn. 

Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 

A. Schumaker, Waterbury, Conn.; president Retail Wbr. 
Dealers’ Assn. Connecticut. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

H. BH. Titt, Titton, Ga. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelson H. Walcott, Providence, R. I. 

Richard S$. White, Brooklyn, N. Y.; president Eastern 
States Retail Assn. 

John M. Woods, East Cambridge, Mass. 

J. M. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Wood-Mosaic Co. 

T. T. Adams, Richmond, Va.; T. T. Adams & Co. 

I. L. Andrews, New Bethlehem, Pa.; C. E. Andrews Lobr. 


L. L. Ashley, Utica, N. ¥.; Norwood Mfg. Co. 

Charles Atherton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Atherton 
& Co. 

KE. V. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; Babcock Lbr.‘Co. 

Richard P. Baer, Baltimore, Md.; R. P. Baer & Co. 

i. N. Bagg, Springfield; secretary Massachusetts Retail 
Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 

A. T. Baker, Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mfg. Co. 

[. I. Balsley, Pittsburg, Pa.; Palmer & Semans Lbr. Co. 

George J. Barker, Boston, Mass.; Barker & Co. 

B. Franklin Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles M. Betts 
& Co. 

William T. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles M. Betts 
& Co. 

H. Billetter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lumber Insurers’ General 
Agency. 

H. D. Billmeyer, Cumberland, Md.; Billmeyer Lbr. Co. 

= Blades, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lbr. 
‘0. 

J. L. Blizzard, Lynchburg, Va.; Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 

George R. Blount, Lacona, N. Y.; Blount Lbr. Co. 

H. L. Bowman, Baltimore, Md.; R. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 

Owen M. Bruner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Owen M. Bruner Co. 

Guy L. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 

S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind.; S. Burkholder |.br 
Co. 

J. Danforth Bush, Wilmington, Del.; J. D. Bush & Co. 

Joseph W. Butler, Boston, Mass.; W. R. Butler & Co. 

W. R. Butler, Boston, Mass.; W. R. Butler & Co. 

J. M. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 

R. G, Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Currie & Campbell. 

Ff. EK. Cantrell, Mobile, Ala.; Haviland Lbr. Co. 

Henry Cape, New York. 

G. M. Chalmers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kendall Lbr. Co. 

Walter E. Chamberlin, Boston, Mass.; Lbr. Trade Club. 

G. J. Cherry, Charleston, S. C.; North Carolina Pine Assn 

Charles M. Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa.; Yellow Pine Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

W. W. Christian, Richmond, Va.; T. T. Adams Co. 

Alexander B. Clark, Newark, N. J.; Clark & Co. 

8. C. Clark, Atlantic City, N. J.; West Side Lbr. Co. 

S. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke Railroad & Lbr. Co. 

Frederick Cleveland, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Coles, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla.; Bond Lbr. Co. 

Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mtg. Co. 

George C, Craig, Durbin, W. Va.; Dill, Craig & Co 

J. G. Criste, Pittsburg, Pa.; Interior Lbr. Co. 

Daniel B. Curll, Philadelphia, Pa 

R. P. Currie, Washington, D. C.; Wood-Mosaie Co. 

Fisher Dalrymple, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. B. Vrooman Co. 

James Sherlock Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lbr. Co. 

A. J. Diebold, Pittsburg, Pa.; Forest Lbr. Co. 

I., Allen Dill, Durbin, W. Va.; Dill, Craig & Co. 

John D. Dinkle, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Dinkle & Jewell Co. 

Parker D. Dix, Baltimore, Md.; Surry Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Douglas, Painsville, O. 

Jonn J. Duffy, jr., Baltimore, Md.; Lafayette Mill & Lbr 
Co. 

K. L. Dunn, Pittsburg, Pa.; Allegheny Lbr. Co. 

Kk. R. Dunton, Boston, Mass. 

i’. A. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlantic Coast Lbr. Corp 

William M. Dwight, Detroit, Mich.; Dwight Lbr. Co. 

Kdward Wiler, Pittsburg, Pa.; Edward Eiler Lbr. Co. 

G. R. Eisenhauer, Baltimore, Md.; Eisenhauer, Macl.ea 
& Co. 

B. H. Ellington, Richmond, Va.; Ellington & Guy. 

J. M. English, Asheville, N. C.; J. M. English & Co. 

Henry K. Field, Alexandria, Va.; Henry K. Field & Co. 

H. 8S, Field, Philadelphia; Justice P. Taylor & Co. 

W. W. Finlay, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Foster Fish, Chicago; secretary National Hard 
wood Lbr. Assn. 

George KE. Fisher, Boston, Mass.; L. N. Godfrey Co. 

Edward W. Flagg, Potsdam, N. Y. 

J. W. Floyd, Philadelphia, Pa.; Floyd-Olmstead Co. 

Marcus L.. Foster, Worcester, Mass.; Stone & Foster Lin 
Co. 


W. G. Frost, New York, N. Y.: White, Frost & White. 

H. A. Fuller, Boston, Mass.; Furber, Stockford & Co. 

H. W. Harney, Providence, R. 1.; W. M. Weston Co. 

M. W. Hart, Boston, Mass. 

Walter T. Hart, New York; Price & Hart. 

Elliott K. Harroun, Watertown, N. Y.; J. BE. Harroun & 
Son. 

J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. M. Hastings Lbr. Co. 

Frank B. Haviland, New York; Haviland Lbr. Co. 

Frank Hawkins, Ottawa, Can.; secretary Canadian Lum 
bermen’s Assn. 

&. B. Hayman, Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Fritz & Co 

J. H. Henderson, Pittsburg, Pa.; Kendall Lbr. Co. 

S. S. Henderson, Brookville, Pa.; Pocahontas Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Henritze, Welch, W. Va.; Welch Lbr. Co. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lbr. Co. 

Martin C. Hughes, Jersey City, N. J.; Sea Coast Lbr. Co 

William A. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jackson-Wyatt 
Lbr. Co. 

William H. Judd, Stamford, Conn.; Getman & Judd Co 
{. J. Gates, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lbr. Co. 

L. Germain, jr., Pittsburg, Pa.; Germain Co. 

Frank M. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. C. Gillingham 
& Son Co. 

Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. W. Kent, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. S. Kent Co. 

H. T. Kerr, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; Long-Knight Lbr. Co. 

George B. Lapping, New Albany, Ind.; Wood-Mosaic Co 

— T. Lawton, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph Thomas & 
Son. 

W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles M. Betts & Co 

George E. Lewis, Azalea, N. C.; McEwen Lbr. Co. 

Robert M. Libbey, Washington, D. C.; John L. Rope! 


abr, Co. 

William C. Litchfield, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. McDade, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Souder & Co 
W. B. McEwen, Asheville, N. C.; McEwen Lbr. Co. 
James McKelvey, Somerset, Pa. 

Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lbr. Co 
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W. H. Mace, Brandy, Va. 

B. B. Manchester, Providence, R. I. : 

J. Frederick Martin, Philadelphia; secretary Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Assn. 

Charles P. Maule, secretary Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 
of Philadelphia. 

George H. Mell, Kane. Pa. 

Cc, I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 

J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Joseph Milleisen’s 


Sons. 

Charles Milne, New York; Milne Bros. Co. 

-_ Montgomery, Pittsburg, Pa.; American Lbr. & Mfg. 
os) 


L. T. Morland, Pittsburg, Pa.; Morland-Ricks-Hughs Co. 

Fred 8. Morse, Springfield, Mass.; Fred 8. Morse Lbr. Co. 

Theodore Mottu, Baltimore, Md.; Theodore Mottu & Co. 

Frank A. Niles, New York; Barker-Bond Lbr. Co. 

A. E. O'Conner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Co. 

Frank W. Page, Boston, Mass.; Parker & Page Co. 

Carlyle Patterson, Boston, Mass.; Carlyle Patterson & Co. 

Louis H. Parker, New York; Lumber Underwriters’ 

G. Waldo Parrott, Providence; secretary Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn. of Rhode Island. 

Henry Palmer, Langhorn, Pa. 

R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; Palmer-Hunter Lbr. Co. 

T. B, Palmer, Uniontown, Pa.; Palmer & Seman’s Lbr. 


so. 

Ff, K. Paxton, Bristol, Tenn.; Paxton Lbr. Co., Inc. 

Justin Peters, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’'s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Harry C. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; H. C. Philbrick Co. 

W. 8. Phippen, New York; traffic manager Northwestern 
Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland, O.; Saginaw Bay Co. 

A. K. Rabe, Pitisburg, Pa.; Commercial Sash Door Co. 

F. W. Raine, Evenwood, W. Va.; Raine-Andrews Lbr. Co. 

J. T. Raine, Evenwood, W. Va.; Raine-Andrews Lbr. Co. 

James M. Reilly, Newark, N. J.; secretary New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Assn. 

W. W. Reilley, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Reilley & Bro. 

Laurens P. Rider, New York, N. Y. 

Frank C. Rice, Springfield, Mass.; Rice & Lockwood 


Lbr. Co. 

E. C. Robinson, United States Treasury Department. 

Fred M. Rockwell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Door 
& Sash Co. 

R. J. Rogers, Pittsburg, Pa.; Allegheny Lbr. Co. 

J. J. Rumbarger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Monarch Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Schofield, Philadelphia, Pa.; Schofield Bros. 

W. W. Schupner, New York; manager bureau informa- 
tion, Nat'l Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Walter Scott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Owen M. Bruner Co. 

Henry W. Sears, Middleboro, Mass.; president Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

J. C. Shaw, Bridgeport, Conn.; West End Lbr. Co. 

William P. Shearer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel H. Shearer 


& Son. is 
C, O, Shepherd, New York, N. Y.; Davison Lbr. Co., Ltd. 
Samuel Shonnaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BE. K. Shumaker, New Bethlehem, Pa.; C. E. Andrews 


Lbr. Co. 
Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y.; A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 
Thomas M. Sizer, New York; Robert R. Sizer & Co. 

Cc. O. Skinner, Boston, Mass. 

Hon, John H. Small, Washington, D. C. 

George L. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas W. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph Souder, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eli B. Hollowell & Co. 
8. Ashton Souder, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edmond A. Souder 


& Co. 
William W. Stevens, United States Treasury Department. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Co. 
of Georgia. 
George W. Stone, Boston, Mass.; Stone Lbr. Co. 
&. H,. Stoner, Pittsburg, Pa.; Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 
H. R, Stubbs, Baltimore, Md.; John L. Roper Lbr. Co.’ 
A. W. Swain, New York; Swain, Allcock Swain. 
Cc, L. Sykes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Emporium Lbr. Co. 
Samuel B. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Taylor & Mason. 
W. H. M. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. R. R. 
M. 8. Tremaine, Buffalo, ; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 
W. G. Underwood, Herford, N. C.; Albemarle. 
W. B. Van Allen, Carthage, N. Y. 
W. E. Van Wert, New York, N. Y.; Emporium Lbr. Co. 
William P. Vaughn, Providence, R. L.; Vaughn Co. 
George E. Walker, Washington, D. C. 
wr alklate, Montreal, Can.; Canadian Pacific Railway. 
R. L. Walkley, New Haven, Conn.; Holly Lbr. Co. 
George BE. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; George E. Waters 
0. 


P. Elmer Weitzel, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. Elmer Weitzel 


Bros. & Sons. 
Wendell M. Weston, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Weston Co. 


Irving Whaley, Bristol, Va,; Whaley-Warren Lbr, Co. 

George R. Wheeler, Cumberland, d. 

B. P. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa.; Wheeler & Dusenberry. 

Henry Whelpton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Owen M. Bruner Co. 

F. W. Whiteman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Randall 
Williams & Co. 

Alex Willson, Pittsburg, Pa.; Willson Bros. Lbr. Co. 

Christopher W. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. W. Wilson 


& Co. 
J. I. M. Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa.; The Germain Co. 
P. W. Wood, Worcester, Mass.; P. W. Wood Lbr. Co. 
BE. M. Yerks, Yonkers, N. Y¥.; Yerks & Co. 
George G. Young, Cumberland, Md.; Billmeyer Lbr. Co. 
CG. . Zeigler, Duquesne, Pa.; Zeigler Lbr. Co. 
L. A, Amsler, Marion, Va.; United States Spruce Lbr. Co. 
a Campbell, Marion, Va.; United States Spruce Lbr. 


0. 

W. P. Craig, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. P. Craig Lbr. Co. 

R. V. Gibson, Newark, N. J. 

J. F. Glasby, Newark, N. J.; J. F. Glasby Lbr. Co. 

Charles H. Hershey, Newark, N. J.; Stone & Hershey. 

z a Rudgers, Montclair, N. J.; I. Newton Rudgers 
abr. Co. 

F. &. Stone, Newark, N. J.; Stone & Hershey. 


These Came Also. 


One of the delegations numbering the greatest in 
size in attendance at the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Washington last week was that 
of the Yankees from Boston. They came in private 
ears and many of them were accompanied by ladies. 
The delegation included Hon. John M. Woods and wife, 
Somerville; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Butler and son, Bos- 
ton; Mr, and Mrs. Fred 8. Caulkins, Boston; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Sears, Middleboro, Mass., president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ -Association; 
George W. Barker, wife and mother; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Page, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pardee, C. A. Skin- 
ner, Marcus H. Foster, Harry C. Philbrick, Charles 
Patte, Mr. and Mys. Fred S. Morse, Springfield; George 
KE. Fisher, Boston; Herbert A. Fuller, B. B. Manchester, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Parrott, Mr. and Mrs. Wolcott, 
William Vaughn and son, Clarence Carpenter, Provi- 
dence. 

The party, after spending three days in Washington, 
visited Philadelphia Friday afternoon and spent Sunday 
at Atlantic City. When it comes to large delegations 
and banqueting before and after, New England always 
takes the cake, 

Another delegation that made itself felt in the con- 


ventions and out of the conventions, at the banquet and 
everywhere in the Capital city, were the Pittsburgers. 
Twelve members of the Wholesalers’ association came 
over in a private car and half a dozen more joined the 
party on Wednesday morning. They were for F. R. 
Babcock for president, first, last and all the time. That 
round table social session of theirs which gets them 
together once a week to exchange views and follow in 
the walk of bettering the situation in Pittsburg and 


taking care of the wholesale lumber business in that 
section has meant much to the individual trade, and 
Ahere are no more warm-hearted lumbermen on earth than 
those in Pittsburg, and the number attending the meet- 
ing in Pittsburg were President F. R. and E. V. Bab- 
cock, Louis Germain, Robert Baker, Mr. Henderson, 
President Diebold, of the Pittsburg Wholesalers’ Asso 
ciation; Mr. Eiler, Secretary J. G. Criste, J. M. Hast 
ings and the Messrs. Willson. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS IN CONFERENCE. 


Memphians Consider Committee Reports and Legislation—Expansion of Work at Nashville 
—Sunday Closing of Postoffices Opposed by Lumbermen of Cincinnati. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS IN ACTIVE 
SESSION. 


MemMpHis, TENN., March 7.—The meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel 
Gayoso, Saturday, March 4, was exceptionally well at- 
tended and proved to be thoroughly enjoyable. Presi- 
dent Stark was in the chair and in addition to the regu 
lar members there were a number of visitors present. 
The meeting was given over largely to the hearing of 
reports of committees, there being very little new busi- 
ness transacted. The reports of the information and 
of the river and rail committees were unusually inter- 
esting. 

J. W. McClure, chairman of the information commit- 
tee, stated to the members that his committee had held 
a meeting at which organization had been perfected 
and at which plans had been outlined whereby the club 
will be materially benefited. The committee not only 
took this course but it gave to the members of the 
club an outline of its plans showing along what particu- 
lar lines information would be given, as follows: 

1. Any employee who leaves your service and is likely 
to apply to other club members for positions. State 
whether his services while in your employ were satis- 
factory or otherwise, what position he filled, and any 
other information that may be of interest. 

2. Any millman who violates his contract, breaks faith 
with you, or otherwise proves himself to be unworthy 
of confidence or credit. 


3. Any customer who breaks a contract, refuses to 
comply with terms of sale, makes unfair and unjust 
claims of allowances, or proves himself financially weak 
and unworthy of credit, Any case of open fraud, if the 
facts warrant, will be reported by the committee in open 
club meeting as a warning to the entire membership. 

4. Any facts or information of interest and impor- 
tance to the Memphis lumber trade in general, or to our 
members in particular. Such information, if the occa- 
sion requires, will be reported by the committee in open 


meeting of the club. 


In introdueing this subject Mr. MeClure stated that 
his committee had broken a long established precedent 
by holding a meeting, as there was no record that any 
previous information committee had taken such a course. 

John M. Pritchard, of the river and rail committee, 
stated that the members of his committee who were to 
go to Chicago to appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the hearing which is to come up before 
the body March 15, in connection with the proposed ad- 
vanee in freight rates on the part of the transconti- 
nental railroads from Mississippi riyer points to Pacific 
coast terminals, were ready to make this trip. It was re- 
ported two weeks ago that the river and rail committee 
would handle this matter for the club. In connection 
with the proposed advanee in rates from southeastern 
territory to Ohio river crossings Mr. Pritchard informed 
the club that his committee would take no action on 
that matter until the tariffs had been filed. 

Just after Mr. Pritchard had made his report Presi- 
dent Stark called to the attention of the members of 
the club the recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission whereby the railroads were denied 
the privilege of making wholesale advances in rates in 
a number of directions. He believed that this decision 
would have a most important bearing on the rate prob- 
lems now confronting the club and went so far as to 
say that, in his opinion, the decision of the commission, 
in these general rate cases, foreshadowed that to be 
handed down at Chicago by the same body in the Pa- 
cifie coast case. However, it may be stated that the 
river and rail committee of the club will not relax its 
hold on these rate cases and that it will put forth every 
possible endeavor to win for the club. : 

Honorary membership was conferred upon O. Dircks, 
of Askins & Dircks, Union City, Tenn. This was done 
by unanimous vote, in accordance with the bylaws and 
constitution of the club. Mr. Dircks has been an active 
member of the club for a number of years and always 
has taken a very keen interest in its affairs. He wrote 
a letter a few days ago to the club tendering his resig- 
nation. The executive committee took the subject up 
and after mature consideration recommended honorary 
membership. 

W. A. Waddington was elected an active member. He 
is in charge of the C. N. Waddington Lumber Com- 
pany. James E. Bell, of the James E. Bell Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has applied for membership 
in the elub and will be voted upon at the next meeting. 
His company’s headquarters are at Louisville, but it 
has an office and branch plant at Lambert, Miss. 

W. L. Grenshaw, of the entertainment committee, re- 
ported that his committee, together with a number of 
other members of the club, had had the pleasure re- 
cently of entertaining President Townsend, of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
at luncheon. He said that this official expressed very 
high appreciation of the pleasure it gave him to be 
present and that the function was thoroughly enjoyable 
all around. 

The club voted against a favorable report on a bill 


which is to be introduced into the Tennessee legislature 
providing that judges in the inferior courts shall not 
interfere with the verdict of the juries after the latter 
have been charged as to the law. This applies in cases 
of negligence, contributory negligence and assumption of 
risk. It was the consensus that the members of the 
club bad nothing to gain by a favorable report on 
such & measure, whereas they might stand to lose by 
limiting the authority and power of the judge in such 
eases. The bill is to be introduced into the legislature 
by Representative Puryear, of Sumner county. 

The question of whether or not the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis will have a representative on the bureau of 
publicity and development of the Business Men’s Club 
remains to be seen. This matter came up for discussion 
at the meeting Saturday and probably will receive more 
serious consideration at the next meeting, especially as 
the committees of the Business Men’s Club already have 
begun work toward raising the fund of $50,000 similar 
to that which has been expended during the last year. 
Mr. Stark was the representative of the club on this 
bureau until last September. Since that time it has 
had none. 

The following visitors were present: C. A. Marsh, 
Chicago; Thomas R. Paxton, Princeton, Ind.; George H. 
Conant, Evansville, Ind.; W. J. Callan, New Orleans, and 
W. Fischer, Antwerp. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB EXPANDING. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 6.—At the last regular 
meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, held at 
the Board of Trade, plans were made for an extension 
of the work of the organization. The enlargement of 
the executive committee so as to include one repre- 
sentative from each hardwood firm in the city was 
decided upon. This committee is to hold weekly meet 
ings at luncheons at some local restaurant and there 
will be a penalty for every hardwood firm not repre 
sented at these meetings. In this way the Nashville 
hardwood men will have a medium through which mat 
ters of importance can be discussed as they come up. 

The local club has a membership representative of 
every line of forest products operating in this city. 
The meetings are always attended with much pleasure 
but have partaken more of a social than a business 
character, The new plan will, it is thought, be of 
much benefit to the hardwood firms. The possibility 
of organizing a committee representative of the other 
industries represented in the club membership has 
been suggested, holding regular meetings as the hard 
wood men will do. The dues of the members repre- 
sented in the executive committee will be $10 per 
annum instead of $5, the regular membership fee. 
The first luncheon of the new committee will be held 
on Tuesday at the Bismark hotel. The next regular 
session of the club will be on the third Tuesday in 
March, when the annual election will be held, Olin 
White, Tom Lesseur and Henderson Baker have been 
appointed a committee to decide whether the election 
shall be by nomination of a committee or two tickets 
to he placed in the field. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, March 7.—Prior to the regular 
meeting this month of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
President Cliff 8. Walker addressed a characteristic 
letter to the members, urging prompt action and care in 
the selection of nominees for office for the ensuing fiscal 
year of the club. The results were a large gathering 
and considerable enthusiasm at the dinner held last 
night, the festivities attending which were opened by a 
vocal number given by Miss Ethel Cone, of St. Louis, 
Mo., to whom, following the dinner, a formal vote of 
thanks was offered. 

The first formal action following the dinner was the 
reading of communications. A letter from the Crescent 
Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, signed by W. '. 
Schnaufer, its president, was read. This was addressed 
to Secretary J. A. Bolser and commended the club for 
its action upon a matter of arbitration in which the 


Crescent company was concerned. 
Strong opposition has developed locally against the 
proposed closing of postoffices on Sundays. Chairman 


Walker transmitted to Secretary Bolser a communication 
upon this subject received from Secretary Lewis Doster, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, one paragraph of which reads as follows: 


As you know, this association moved here believing 
that we had a great big city and as our members are 
scattered all over the United States and our inspectors 
representing them in the different consuming section 
are also in the same position, it is necessary for us to 
handle Sunday mails for qui service between the ship- 
pers and these adjusters. I am inclosing copy of 4 
letter which I have this day written to BE. R. Monfor:. 
postmaster, this city, and one to the postmaster gener! 
at Washington on this important subject. 
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I hope action by your club will ouppert the conditions 
which now exist and avoid the clos ng, which certainly 
would be a hardship upon this organization. 

Mr. Doster’s letter was in the nature of a protest 
against the Sunday closing of postoffices, a copy of 
which has been forwarded to the postmaster general. 

Along the same line, the secretary read letters ad 
dressed to President Walker from George F. Dieterle, 
president of the Cincinnati Commercial Association, 
which protested against the closing of postoffices on 
Sundays and urged coéperative action by the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

These letters were the subject of considerable debate, 
after which, by formal vote, the club placed itself on 
record as opposed to the closing of the Cincinnati post 
office on Sundays. 

Secretary Bolser read a letter from W. L. Finch, secre- 
tary-manager of the Industrial Bureau of Cincinnati, 
transmitting a copy of a letter from Bahia, Brazil, 
advising of the purchase by a lumber firm of that place 
of large tracts of timber lands and the prospective early 
beginning of exporting of hardwoods frgm those tracts 
to the United States and to Europe—this for the in- 
formation of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

From the Cincinnati Commercial Association a letter 


had been received advising that J. Nelson Polhamus, 
Cuban counsel at New Orleans, had been commissioned 
by his government to make a tour of cities of the South 
for the purpose of addressing the business men of these 
localities in the interests of larger and closer trade 
relations between the United States and the island. The 
letter was read by the secretary and advised further that 
the Cuban representative could address the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club on or about March 15, and asked 
the club to arrange for such addresses from him. The 
secretary was instructed to respond that ‘‘the club holds 
no meeting on the dates named, but as the members are 
also connected with other business bodies they would 
have the opportunity of meeting the gentleman through 
that method.’’ 

Upon motion the resignation of the Wildberg Lumber 
Company was accepted. 

W. A. Bennett called the attention of the club to 
the effective work of the Receivers’ & Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati in the fight against the advance of 
freight rates by the railroad companies and stated that 
the lumbermen ‘were the greatest beneficiaries of this 
work. He reviewed the history of the association, touch- 
ing upon some of the cases which it had handled suc 
cessfully, and said that the organization was the first of 


its kind in the country and through its successes many 
others had been formed; that a meeting of the associa- 
tions in various parts of the country was called a year 
ago under the auspices of the Cincinnati Receivers’ & 
Shippers’ Association to combat the intended advances 
of rates, and that forty-eight states were represented at 
that conference, whose deliberations were in part respon- 
sible for the failure by the railroads to impose the 
proposed advanced rates. 

T. B. Stone indorsed the work of the Receivers’ & 
Shippers’ Association and suggested that the Lumber- 
men’s Club contribute $500 annually toward its support, 
which motion, after further debate, was carried. A 
motion to assess the members $20 each was adopted 
unanimously. 

The Chair called the attention of the members to 
the constitutional provision which called for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on nominations for the regular 
ticket by the Chair, and announced that an independent 
ticket committee would be named from the floor. For 
the regular ticket he named W. A. Bennett, chairman; 
T. B. Stone and H. A, Hollowell. For the independent 
ticket the following were named: C. F. Korn, chairman; 
Ralph McCracken and R. Ll. Gilbert. Following this the 
meeting adjourned, 





RETAILERS OF IOWA’ IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Sixteenth Convention of the Northwestern Association-—Progress and General Interest Set a New Record—A 
Secretary’s Last Services—Cement Dealers Defined—Unique Entertainment. 


Kort Dover, lowa, March 2.—In the sixteen years 
of its existence the annual meeting of the Northwest- 
ern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association held in this 
city today was the most unique, and called by those 
present more interesting than any that had preceded it. 

Sioux City is on the west edge of the territory 
covered by the association and Fort Dodge on the 
east, and “for several years the meetings have been 
held in Sioux City, but this season an invitation by 
the plaster and clay products manufacturers of Fort 
Dodge brought the convention here, w hich, to a man, 
was proclaimed by the dealers as the greatest. 

As an entertainment fund $650 was raised, an 
amount that was sufficient to make things hum, this 
sum being subscribed by the Fort Dodge manufacturers 
with the exception that the retail yards of the city 
contributed $15 each. 

President Noble being absent the meeting was called 
to order in the Armory by Vice President Easton, of 
Whiting, and as it was necessary to finish all the 
business in the two hours before noon the program 
was rushed. 

In the absence of Mayor Bennett, M. I°, Healey well- 
comed the lumbermen in an able manner, Naturally 
he glorified Fort Dodge. He was surprised that the 
local press was not represented at the meeting. On 
less important occasions it was difficult to dodge the 
reporters. When he filed a divorce case they were 
always promptly on hand. ‘This is an age of coopera 
tion. Big questions are before the public in which the 
lumbermen are interested. As an oldline democrat he 
was glad to see party lines dissolving. No question but 
should be discussed fully. He hoped the meeting would 
be a success. We are tied up too closely with busi 
ness. We do not associate together enough; don’t ex 
change ideas enough; talk together, smoke together 
enough, 

The response was made by W. 'T. Sheppard, of Har 
lon, and was both witty and able. Mr, Healey is a 
noted lawyer, and the Jumbermen felt proud that one 
of their number could talk even more felicitously than 
he. He followed Mr. Healey point by point, among 
other things remarking that the lumberman had been 
treated as a cross between a chicken thief and a bank 
president. Mr. Healey, he thought, made a mistake 
in referring to Fort Dodge as ‘‘our little town,’’ He 
should have said ‘‘our city.’’ No matter how small 
the town, it should be spoken of as ‘‘our city.’’ Both 
welcome and response were highly enjoyed and loudly 
applauded. 

Secretary’s Report. 


Having read the minutes of the previous meeting 
Secretary J. F. Weart, of Cherokee, presented his re 
port as follows: 

It is with pleasure and also some feelings of regret 
that I present to you my report. It has always been 
a pleasure for me to attend these annual meetings and 
to note the progress made from year to year in the 
things we have been undertaking to do, and as'secre- 
tary I presume I have been more favorably impressed 
or more disappointed, as the case might be, than most 
of you with the results, owing to the fact that I have 
come closer, in touch with the work in hand, and I can 
not help having some feelings of regret when I realize 
that this is the last time I am to stand before you as 
secretary, my resignation having been handed to your 
board of directors. The constant increase of business 
responsibilities makes it necessary for me to lay aside 
some of the duties which take up so much time and if 
one fills the office of secretary as it should be filled it 
requires far more time than [ ever have been able to 
devote to it. I have held the office for several years 
against my wishes, knowing that I was not filling the 
position with either satisfaction to myself or credit to 
the association. Each year [ have been assured that 
it would be the last, until I have continued holding it for 
fifteen years. 

In Early Times. 

It might be interesting to touch one or two of, the high 
places during this time. Let us compare our first meet- 
ing with that of today and see if we are broadening 
out any. They were held behind closed doors and with 
as little publicity as possible. Many now say that was 
a mistake; that it gave the public the wrong impression 
of what was being done at those meetings, but they for- 
get or perhaps never knew that in most cases, at that 








time, we had absolutely no acquaintance with one an 
other, oftentimes not even knowing our competitor in 
the adjoining town. by sight and only knowing of him 
through the reputation given him by our customers, who 
never lost an opportunity to keep us prejudiced against 
one another as long as it worked to their advantage. 
At those first meetings, after the doors were closed and 
the roll called, the presiding officer would start down 
the line after the fashion of a class leader calling on 
each one present for a few minutes’ talk. Invariably the 
oe occupied the time with local conditions and 
blamed everyone but himself because the prices in his 
community were demoralized and there was no money 
to be made in the business. It was often very enter- 
taining to listen to the clever dressings down that were 
handed from one competitor to another in the short space 
of a five-minute talk, and many things were said that 
we would not have cared to have seen in the Fort Dodge 
Chronicle. Those conditions made it impossible to hold 
mectings that were open to the public. 


Fraternal Progress. 


Out of these experience meetings grew ucquaintances 
and in many cases warm friendships. We learned to have 
confidence in our competitor, and from these our asso- 
ciation grew and became the means by which we have 
made our business successful. Through it from year to 
vear we have been able to meet the problems that have 
confronted us. We learned to appreciate the necessity 
of our organization. We found it was equally as neces- 
sary to our success as the bankers’ association is to the 
banker; the hardware dealers’ association to hardware- 
men ete. In fact, today every industry has its associa- 
tion and its trade journals, and through the affiliation 
of these trade organizations which will come some day, 
I am convinced, lies the future success of the small 
retail merchant. The present system of distributing 
goods from the small merchant to the consumer depends 
upon it, and this association sentiment has grown to 
such an extent that we are no longer criticised for be- 
longing to a trade organization. So today instead of 
holding our meetings behind closed doors, we find our- 
selves holding one of the largest conventions in the his- 
tory of our organization, with our meeting open to 
everyone and everyone welcome. We find ourselves the 
guests of the manufacturers of this beautiful city, an 
elaborate program arranged by them for our entertain- 
ment and a program of the day’s proceedings in the 
daily papers. ° 

Our organization always has stood for what was right 
and just, for honest dealings between its members. It 
was formed on the principle that it was Might: to live 
and to let live, and I never have been in a meeting 
when the interests of the dealer with one small yard 
were not conscientiously considered equal with those 
of the dealer who had many yards, and to disabuse the 
minds of those who still think our meetings are held for 
the purpose of advancing and maintaining prices I want 
to call your attention to part of the proceedings of our 
summer meeting of 1897. We find that at that meeting, 
more than thirteen years ago, H. L. Jenkins moved the 
adoption and use of a universal price list. It was 
opposed vigorously by many, especially by A. L. Ches- 
ley, with the John Paul Lumber Company. It was 
moved finally by C. A. Finkbine to lay the matter on the 
table and it has been there ever since. This is history. 


Mail Order Competition. 


I wish to impress upon your minds again this year 
the necessity of concerted action against the mail order 
house competition. I have been convinced for the last 
three years that if we were to work against this col- 
lectively and systematically we would in a short time 
put a stop to their shipments in our line. It is not 
because the mail order house sells cheaper than we that 
they get the business; it is because they advertise so 
extensively to sell cheaper. It is the statement in bold 
type on every page of their advertising that they can 
and will save the purchaser 60 percent of the local deal- 
er’s prices that gets them the business. And while we 
all know that this statement is absolutely false; that on 
the same quality of goods the purchaser pays more to 
the mail order house than he would have to pay his local 
dealer; the purchaser does not know this. He believes 
so thoroughly what he reads in the mail order house 
advertisement that he does not think it worth while to 
call on his local merchant for prices, and very few of 
us take the pains to keep our prices before him so that 
he can compare them, We allow the mail order houses 
to fill our customers’ homes with the most beautiful 
works of art in advertising, with false statements, often 
false statements about their owning their standing tim- 
ber and shipping direct from stump to consumer and 
how they can save them immense sums of money if 
they will deal direct with them, while we sit idly by 
doing absolutely nothing to counteract this, unless it is 
to call on our customer after he has received his goods 
and tell him what we could have done for him had 
we but known he was in the market for material in 
our line. We would better stay at home. 

1 have said before, and I think I am correct in the 
statement, that 95 percent of the goods that are —ee 
by mail order houses the retail merchant never has 
an opportunity tO make a figure on. He never knows 


anything about the purchase until the goods arrive on 
the freight house platform. He also knows that when 
he does have an opportunity to make a price on the 
goods he never fails to make the sale. This ought to 
convince him that he alone is to blame for the sales 
that are made in his community; that it is up to him to 
so advertise his goods and his prices that he gets an 
opportunity to make a figure on his customers’ require- 
ments; and what applies to the retail lumber merchant 
applies as well to the retail merchant in all lines. 

We all have got to learn to be better merchants, and 
some of our lessons we can take very profitably from 
the mail order houses. I do not mean by this that we 
should advertise to own large tracts of standing timber 
when we do not, or that we should advertise No, 1 dimen- 
sion and then give our customer No. 2, but we should do 
as they have done in educating our customers. We 
should teach them where they can buy the best goods 
to the best advantage, and we must follow their example 
in giving our customer to understand that if he expects 
to buy goods cheap he must pay cash for them, 


Extension of Credits. 


If there is one thing that I would have an under- 
standing with my competitor about, if I could, it would 
be on the extension of credits. The manufacturer and 
wholesaler in all lines agree that we must pay them 
net sixty days or 2 percent off ten days for everything 
we buy. The mail order houses agree on having cash in 
advance from our customers for goods svuld them in 
competition with us, while we conduct our business with- 
out any understanding whatever along these lines and 
let our goods go on any kind of time, not knowing 
whether they will be paid for in six months, a year and 
in some cases not at all. I know we all could do half 
as much again business on the same amount of capita! 
if we could be certain of getting the money for what we 
sell in sixty days from date of sale and we are to blame 
that we do not get it. The retail merchant is a neces- 
sity to all communities, and is so recognized by the 
consumer. Then why not get the business? From per- 
sonal knowledge I am convinced that the consumer 
would much prefer to deal with his local merchant than 
io send to a mail order house for his goods, all things 
being equal, so let us get down to business and make 
them equal. Carry good stocks, advertise them judi- 
clously, wait on our trade courteously and honestly. 
Make the price right and insist on getting just as near 
cash as posse. 

In closing I wish to say that I have tried to do the 
best I could for you and for the association, as far as 
I could afford to spare the time, and I desire heartily 
to thank the past and present officers, the members, the 
representatives of the trade journals and the traveling 
fraternity for their kindness and the assistance ren- 
dered me so many times during the years that I have 
been your secretary. 


At this juncture Met. L. Saley, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, asked for the privilege of the floor 
for a few minutes. This granted he approached Secre- 
tary Weart, saying that he wanted to talk to him 
personally for half a minute by the watch. Mr, Saley 
in effect said: ‘‘We who are acquainted with associa- 
tion work know to what extent the success of that work 
depends on the secretary of «1 association. It is neces- 
sary to have good presidents, good directors, but the 
secretary is the man behind the gun. In your report, 
just read, it was stated that you had not filled the 
position of secretary to the eredit of the association. 
Permit me to say that in the judgment of the associa- 
tion you are mistaken. There are those who under- 
estimate themselves; and to set you right, and in con- 
sideration of your faithful and efficient service, and as 
a token of the esteem in which you are held, I am 
delegated by the association to present to you this 
beautiful watch.’’ 

Mr. Weart could not have been more surprised had 
he been arrested for conspiracy. He thanked the asso 
ciation feelingly for the token of its regard and appre 
ciation, saying that he was highly pleased that his 
efforts in behalf of retail interests had met with 
such favor. 

Appointing of Committees. 
Auditing—H. W. Hendricksen, H. D. Keyser, H. H. Bragg 


Credentials—J. W. Murphy, C. A. Finkbine. 
Nominations——-G. W. Thomas, J. W. Murphy, C. A. Fink- 


"Resolutions- Sam Lincoln, C. A. Finkbine, J. F. Weart, 
Met L. Saley. 

The next number on the program was an address 
by J. 8. Knox “on ‘‘Applied Salesmanship.’’ This, 
indeed, should prove of value to every man who 
listened to it. Mr. Knox defined what salesmanship 
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means, and how to become proficient as a salesman. 
The address was replete with cold facts. Especially 
for the young man who is not in a rut such advice 
as Mr. Knox gave might in the long run mean a 
fortune to him; and it ought to do much to pull older 
tradesmen who are in a rut out of it. 


Definition of a Cement Dealer. 

It was moved that it be the sense of the meeting that 
the following is a reasonable definition of a cement 
dealer: 

A cement dealer is one who buys in car lots for the pur- 
pose of sale; bas a warehouse for the specific purpose of 
carrying cement for sale; who actually offers it for sale 
throughout the business hours of the year, either alone or 
in connection with other stock of a kindred nature, such 
as lime, plaster, brick layer’s cement, stone, brick, sand or 
lumber F 

A buying manufacturer, or contractor, is one who con 
sumes in his own business not less than 1,000 barrels of 
cement a year, and who is prepared to buy on his own re 
sponsibility and care for it in car lots, ; 

A dealer can not be reckoned as a manufacturer or con 
tractor, and «a manufacturer or contractor can not be reck 
oned as a dealer 

Reports of Committees, 

The audit committee reported that the accounts of 
Treasurer Weart were found correct, The balance on 
hand, Mareh 3, 1910, was $638.16; dues received dur 
ing the year, $576; total receipts, $1,214.16. The dis 
bursements for the year were $495.44, leaving in the 
treasury $718.72. . 

The nomination committee reported as follows: Presi 
dent, O. J. Easton, Whiting; vice president, Ed. H. 
Williams, Fort Dodge; secretary and treasurer, J. H. 
Knox, Primghar, who were duly elected, 

Directors for one year were appointed, as follows: 
W. W. White, Marcus; I. Rudlaff, Larchwood; M. W. 
Shoner, Laurens; M. Ausland, Kmmetsburg; W. A. 
Weigert, Palmer; C. I. Waits, Lake View; ©. H. 
Hass, Holstein; R. L. Prather, Onawa; EK. 8. Henrick 
sen, Alton; J. T. Graut, Rolfe, 

The report of the committee on resolutions was as 
follows: 

Wuereas, It is our duty and pleasure to express ourselves 
regarding certain features of the sixteenth annual convention 
of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Associa - 
tion, be it 





J. Hh. KNOX, OF PRIMGHAR, LOWA; 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Northwestern [Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the association be 
extended to the manufacturers of Fort Dodge for the invi- 
tation to hold the convention in their city, and for the at- 
tention and favors shown during the time of the meeting. 
Such liberality of treatment the association never before has 
experienced, and the recollection of the meeting will be asso 
clated with a distinet Fort Dodge flavor. 

Resolved, That the elegant Wahkonsa has eliminated itself 
from the robber hotel class, and that it has won the respect 
and is entitled to the future patronage of the members of 
the association who on this occasion were registered as its 
guests. 

Resolved, That the address of J. 8S. Knox on “Applied 
Salesmanship’” was decidedly of a superior character, and 
that it was deplorable that during its delivery so many 
salesmen left the armory when the facts presented by Mr. 
Knox would have added to their knowledge, and consequently 
to thelr salaries, 


The program for the afternoon was announced by 
Tom Breen. The gasoline car was to leave the Chicago 
Great Western station at 1:30, taking the party to 
Lehigh, fourteen miles distant, stopping on its way at 
the cement products works. Other cars would leave at 
about the same time, carrying the passengers to several 
of the plaster mills, 

The meeting then adjourned, many of the dealers 
breaking away on a run for the Carnegie library that 
they might appear in a photograph that was announced 
to be taken, 

The Afternoon Trips. 


The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
accompanied the dealers who visited Lehigh. The car 
carried 108 men, The first stop was at the works 
of the Lehigh Sewer Pipe & Tile Company, the largest 
of the eleven like industries of Fort Dodge. This is a 
near approach to being a lumberman’s enterprise, as 
J. D. Spalding, of Sioux City, is vice president, and 
G. A. Lyon, of Estherville, head of the line of yards 
operated by the Northern Lumber Company, secretary. 
Kk. J. Breen, who is largely interested in clay products 
and plaster works, is president. 

The grounds of this company comprise 160 acres, 
and the buildings are 70x250, and 8$0x250 feet. Six 
cars of finished product are turned out daily. There 
are twelve kilns, some of them twenty-eight feet in 
diameter, the balance thirty feet. In most of the kilns 
coal is used as fuel, but crude oil has proved so satis 
factory that all the kilns will be equipped for oil. 
Kighty men are employed, a number that will soon be 
increased, as a night shift will be run. The loading of 
every car requires $2 worth of lumber. A watch was 
held on one machine, and in one minute six lengths of 
sewer pipe, 12x36 inches, were turned out. Pipe thirty 
inches in diameter is made. 

Stops were made at other works, but they vary little 
except that their products are in different form, some 
making farm tile, hollow building tile, tile for heavy 
drainage, brick etc. A kind Providence just stuffed 
the bluffs in the vicinity of Fort Dodge with as fine 
clay as ever was seen. When taken from the banks 
and polished it has the appearance of variegated 
marble, of a brownish color. It is easily cut with a 








APPLIED SALESMANSHIP. 


| Address by J. 8. Knox before the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, March 2, 1911.] 


Instead of talking to you about any particular phase 
of salesmanship, L prefer to give a broader aspect to 
my subject and discuss the general principles of sales- 
manship, the principles that are applicable to the sale 
of all kinds of goods, but before I enter into a discus- 
sion of the subject [I want 
to discuss some 
why men fail as sales- 
men and as business men 
One of the greatest 
ecauses of failure in this 
country is due to the fact 
that we fail to think—we 
do not use our. brains. 
The failure to use our 
brains to the maximum 
degree causes millions, if 
not billions, of dollars of 
loss in this country. <A 
man is worth only $2 a 
day from his chin down, 
selling muscle, but he is 
worth as high as $100,- 
000 a year from his chin 
up, selling brains. Why 
not be a chin-upper in- 
stead of a chin-downer? 
It pays so much better, 
you know. Steel rails are 
worth about $22 a_ ton, 
but when that steel is 
put through the refining 
processes it is worth $22,- 
000 a ton when ready to 
be made into watch 
springs. If I could make 
every man here feel that 
: he could increase his ef- 
ficiency in like proportion [ feel that my address would 
indeed be valuable. 

_ Kighty-five percent of the men of America are work- 
ing for $15 «4 week or less, 33 1-3 percent of this number 
are earning only from $10 to $12 a week, while only 
7% percent are making from $1,800 to $8,000 a year. 
The government reports tell us that ninety-five men out 
of every 100 had to go out to work this morning to earn 
their jiving as they had no money saved up, and if they 
were unable to work were obliged to live upon charity. 
Let me give you this further statement from the govern 
ment report: Ninety-two men out of every 100 fail in 
business between the ages of 40 and 52, and why? They 
fail because they get into a rut, and the only differ- 
ence between a rut and a grave is in the length and 
breadth—a rut is a shallow grave. Why do these men 
get into a rut? Simply because they fail to use their 
brains, and their brains begin to dry, like the corn tas- 
sels in July when the hot winds have passed over. Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale tells us that when a man is en- 
geged in any particular line of business and does not 
think of anything else but just his own particular work, 
he is using only a limited number of brain cells, and 
that the best of his brain cells die. And even that is 
not the worst of it; when a man uses the same. brain 
cells over and over and over again for a period of years, 
he says, these brain cells cease producing, in exactly 
the same way that a field of wheat ceAses producing 
when, year after year, it is sown to wheat, without any 
fertilization or rotation. , 











J.‘S. KNOX. 


General Knowledge Necessary. 

Chauncey Depew tells ‘us that he went into politics 
for recreation in order that he might use some of those 
extra brain cells. When a man is in that way devel- 
oping extra brain cells it gives a double yalue; it not 
only develops extra brain cells, which give him more 
power, but it gives his ordinary brain cells a rest. Psy- 
chologists tell us that the average man has between two 
and three billion brain cells, but only uses a few thou- 
sand. I claim that the average man possesses within 
himself a continent of undiscovered possibilities,‘ a mar- 
velous power that whispers to him that he is capable 
of infinite development if he will onky give himself a 
chance. I want to use two or three ifustrations here, 
which wiil throw some light on this particular subject: 
Marshall Field once upon a time said that the modern 
American genius is the man that can go into one field 


of endeavor, get ideas out of that field and apply them 
to his own particular ling of business; and that is really 
the reason why you have asked me to come over here 
today and address you. You want me to give you some 
ideas out of other lines of business in order that you 
may be able to apply them to your own. 

A few days ago Ambassador Bryce, of England, deliv- 
ered an address at Johns Hopkins University. In that 
address he said: “Young man, you must not specialize 
too much, because if you do you will get into a rut. 
Broad knowledge is absolutely necessary for suecess in 
this country. We have too much specializing already. 
A man must know more than one subject in order to 
be highly successful.’’ Theodore Shonts, who is at the 
head of the Interborough Street Car system in New 
York city, makes this statement: ‘Every great captain 
of industry, every man who has made a great success 
in life, has not only learned everything there was to be 
known about his own particular line of business, but he 
has learned everything he could possibly find out about 
any and every other line of business that is in any way 
connected with his own particular line of business."’ 

With this preliminary I shall discuss the science and 
art of selling, but, mind you, the biggest factor in sales- 
manship is the man, and we have a dearth of high priced 
men in the United States at present, and this is due to 
the fact that men will not develop themselves highly 
to meet the great need. There never was a time in the 
history of this country when high priced men were more 
in need and more in demand than at the present time. 
When the man is built right first he can very easily 
learn the scienee and art of selling. 


Science and Art. 


In order to make the subject of salesmanship abso- 
iutely clear to you I shall define both science and art, 
und then I shall define salesmanship. Science is  or- 
ganized knowledge; knowledge that has been organized, 
correlated and thoroughly tried out in practical experi- 
ence; in fact, knowledge that has been tried out thou- 
sands of times and found to be successful. Art, on the 
other hand, is application of knowledge; art consists 
in doing, but the man who knows only the art of sell- 
ing and does not know the scientific fundamental prin- 
ciples is guessing the larger share of the time. The 
man who does not understand the law of mental action 
never can hope for maximum results as a salesman. 
f.et me illustrate: When an artist paints a picture he 
simply transfers the picture from his own mind on to 
the blank canvas, but that picture is just as clear in 
his own mind before he painted it upon the canvas as it 
is to the public after it is painted, but that artist never 
could transfer that picture from his own mind upon the 
blank canvas until he understood the science underlying 
the art of painting; neither can the salesman transfer 
the picture of the sale he is going to make from his 
mind upon the blank canvas of his customer’s mind and 
do it successfully unless he first understands the scien- 
tific principles that underlie the art of selling. 

Salesmanship is the ability to lead and control thought 
and action. It is the ability to so manipulate the other 
man’s mind as to induce him to think as you think, feel 
as you feel and act us you would have him act. This 
definition is so broad that it applies to the salesman be- 
hind the counter, the traveling man on the road, the 
lawyer before a jury, or the governor of a state, or the 
president of the United States seeking a renomination 
or a re@lection. In other words, the salesman in this 
case is the party of the first part, and he is trying to 
control the mind of the party of the second part-and get 
him or them to think and act as he would like to have 
him or them act. To do this a man must know how to 
use his own brains; he must have decision of charac- 
ter, and he must know how to influence the mind of his 
customer; in fact, we say that the ability to influence 
is the secret of success. Here is another definition that 
leads a little in another direction: Salesmanship is the 
ability to make a mutually profitable interchange of 
values, If I make a sale and I make all the profit I am 
not a salesman, I am a robber; on the other hand, if 
I make a sale and you make all the profit I am not a 
salesman, I am either a philanthropist, an advertising 
man or a fool. Let us understand clearly, then, that a 
sale to be a sale must be made at a profit or it is not 
a sale, it is a sacrifice. 


The Business Principle. 


This definition gives us the most fundamental princi- 
ple upon which all business is based, and that is the 
principle of mutual benefit. In the olden days the aim 
of the business man was to follow David Harum’s ad- 
vice and do the other fellow and do him first and keep 
on doing him as long as he would stand for it; that is 
what we today call business killing. On the other hand, 
the mutual benefit idea is the basic principle in busi 


‘ness building; in fact, that idea goes deeper, its taproot 


is embedded in the human heart, and out of that heart 
comes the idea of service. The greatest aim of the 
merchant today is to give to his customer the greatest 
possible service. There is, in fact, today what we might 
call the science of service, and the merchant who gives 
the best service is entitled to and makes the most profit; 
in fact, we can say that the man who serves best profits 
most. The greatest compliment that can possibly be 
paid to a merchant today, or in fact to any man, 
is to say that he is serving the public to a maximum 
degree of his capacity. The salesman today must give 
his customer even more than good goods and service; 
he must give him information. The man who can give 
both service and valuable information in addition to 
his goods is the man who is going to get the lion's 
share of the business. 

Your secretary here referred to the fact that people 
were buying goods from the mail order houses because 
of high class, artistic catalogs that were being distributed 
broadcast and buying irrespective of price and value. Let 
me say, then, that in order to get this business you 
must advertise and bring your goods before the public 
just as clearly and just as vigorously as your competi- 
tor in Chicago. It is a shame, I think, that any catalog 
with a price list attached is stronger than the person- 
ality of the local salesman. I suggest that you men 
formulate a commercial club, if you do not have one, 
in every town represented here; get the doctors and 
lawyers into that commercial club, also get the leading 
farmers inte it; make them appreciate your situation and 
they will advertise you. 


System in Business. 


Here is another point that comes under this head; | 
would discuss it later but I am afraid I will not have 
time, so I will just touch it here, and that is in regard 
to the organization of one’s business. Under my defini- 
tion, as I have given it, a retailer must mark his gvods 
in advance sufficiently to pay the expenses of running 
his business and then he must mark them in advance 
a certain amount more to cover the profit which he ex- 
pects to make and which he must make. Here is where 
a great many retail men fail. I know a merchant in 
Minneapolis who found that he was not making as much 
money as he ought to make; he couldn’t understand it. 
He called in a systems expert and this expert found 
out that the man was not charging up expense for the 
rent of his building; he owned the building, but it was 
worth $30 a month and he had been losing this $20 a 
month. In another case a furniture concern in Michi- 
gan failed; a systems expert made a careful investiga- 
tion to find the cause of failure and he found that it 
had forgotten to add in the cost of raw material. 


Factors in Salesmanship. 

There are four great factors in salesmanship, namely 
the salesman, the customer or prospective customer, the 
article to be sold and the sale itself. I could spend « 
good deal of time discussing these four, but I will not, 
as I have not the time. Let me say, rather, that there 
are three great factors in salesmanship—the salesman 
the customer and the article to be sold; the sale, the 
fourth factor, must be created, so I will pass over the 
first three factors and devote the rest of my time to the 
discussion of the fourth, the making of the sale. The 
sale, let us understand, is a mental proposition; a sal 
is made in the human mind, it is not made in the pocket 
the pocketbook or the order book, it is made in thi 
mind. When we come to realize that we discover that 
when we understand how to make a sale it does not 
make any difference whether we are selling lumber, rez! 
estate, automobiles, needles or toothpicks, the principle: 
are identically the same. It is simply a question of ap 
plication to the particular line of selling in which we a! 
engaged. 
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knife, and some of the dealers whittled pieces of it 
into various forms. Some of the banks show a face 
of thitty feet, and how much elay there will be for 
future generations to work it would be futile for one 
to guess. This visit to the works was of great interest 
to the lumbermen, as some of them could not have 
told whether tile grew from the ground, or was plucked 
from trees. 

A stop was also made at the Cardiff Gypsum Plaster 
Company’s plant, but the halt was brief, the dealers 
seemingly not fancying the stuff sifting into their eyes 
and over their broadcloth. 

The dealers who made the trip to the plaster plants 
expressed satisfaction, on their return, and many of 
them speculated as to the proportion of the output of 
the clay products and plaster works that is sold by the 
retail luambermen. The manufacturers affirm that these 
lumbermen are the principal distributers. 

The Banquet. 

As usual, there was a rush to get in. The crowd in 
front of the doors was so dense that a cannon ball 
would have spent its force before it bad crashed 
through it. 

The main dining room of the Wahkonsa was quickly 
filled, and there was an overflow into an adjoining 
room. ‘Two hundred and thirty-two sat at the tables. 
There was: really too much to eat. When not more 
than a ‘half of the courses had been served many 
offered up a silent prayer that the end had come, but 
the many white-aproned girls continued to bring in the 
dishes on their uplifted hands. At the last the guests 
simply picked at the luxuries that were placed before 
them, and there was a sigh of relief at sight of the 
coffee and cigars. When the man of average capacity 
eats from 8:30 until 11:00 his teeth must be poor if 
he is not full up. 

W. T. Sheppard announced the speakers, the first of 
whom was Morris O’Connor, said to be one of the 
ablest lawyers of the state. He was seen to be thinking 
hard during the eating hours, and something was ex- 
pected of him. As is usual on such oceasions he 
opened in a light vein, and as a story teller he has 
superiors; but when it came to the solid part of his 
address he fairly lifted his listeners off their feet. 
With a grand sweep of oratory he spoke of the accom- 
plishments of business men, and how much the world 
owes to them. With those who know what thought 
is, what a grasp of a subject means, and what the 
art of speaking implies, the picture of that rather 
rangy, long fingered, silver haired, scholarly faced 
Irishman will remain in mind, 

The next speaker announced ,was J. J. Ryan, head 
of the packing house enterprise of Fort Dodge, and 
an agriculturist who owns several farms. When run- 
ning as a democratic member for Congress he lost 
out, and thus learned how to take defeat philosophical- 
ly; and defeat in this instance came to him, as he had 
hardly got up steam when Tom Breen whispered to him 
that the theatrical people were going to strike unless 
their audience was forthcoming, hence Mr. Ryan, who 
is said to be a capital after-dinner speaker, was obliged 
to stop, and the erowd, precisely at midnight, trailed 
down the street to the Magie theater, that had been 
bought outright for the event. 


Pertinent Observations. 


Tom Breen, who revels in Walt Whitman, and in his 
spare moments when not so engaged presides over the 
destiny of the Cardiff Gypsum Plaster Company, was 
around as late as 3 o’clock Friday morning to see the 
lumbermen off to bed, and four hours later was on 
hand to wish them good luck on their journey home. 

J. H. Knox, the new secretary and treasurer, is one 
of six good sons of a good father. 

The watch presented to retiring Secretary Weart 


_ was of fine movement, solid gold case, cost something 


over $100, and bears the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to 
James I. Weart, by the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, March 2, 1911.’’ It would 
not happen so once in a thousand years, but Mr. Weart 
was on the verge of buying a watch. 

‘*Healy at the Armory, O’Connor and Ryan at the 
banquet—that sounds like a St. Patrick’s day celebra- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Sheppard. 

In the morning, when Fred Flatau got in from 
Minneapolis he saw a traveling German band, of six 
pieces, in the street, and immediately he engaged it to 
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0. J. EASTON, OF WHITING, IOWA; 
President Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


come to the Wahkonsa at 6 o’clock, and for an hour 
or more it played in the lobby, with Fred wielding the 
baton. 

At the theater when the Zulu girls were indulging in 
their high kicking acts one of the salesmen offered to 
bet another one a dollar that not one of these girls 
from the elothless zone could kick high enough to 
disturb A. C. Bond’s hat. ; 

There were about 150 retail men present and enough 
salesmen to make up a full quota. 

The Wahkonsa, Fort Dodge’s new hotel, cost $250,- 
000, and is the finest in the state. Its name is the 
only thing about it that is open to criticism, as one 
has to sit down and learn it by heart before it will 
stick. A Chicago newspaper writer published in his 
department a note from a gentleman who, when going 
down the street came to the hotel, read the name, 
Wahkonsa, and he said he walked right on. 


HOO-HOO IN WISCONSIN. 


Revival of Interest in a Former Stronghold—Six ‘‘Kit- 





tens,’’ Foresters and Lumbermen, Enlightened. 


WaAuSAU, WIs., March 6.—The followers of the Great 
Black Cat in Wausau held their second concatena- 
tion this winter last Saturday evening and to six purblind 
but aspiring mortals there were revealed the prin- 
ciples which give Health, Happiness and Long Life. The 
ceremonies were held in Castle hall and were marked 
throughout by unusual excellence of performance by 
both the old cats and the newly born kittens. Much 
of this was due to the presence of Supreme Repre- 
sentative Stephenson, for whose assistance the local 
Hoo-Hoo were especially grateful, since they were thus 
afforded an opportunity to get firsthand knowledge of 
the most approved methods of conducting ritualistic 
work. 

Several novel features were introduced and the officers 
responsible for the diversions along the pathway of the 
pilgrims were: 

Snark—R. 8. Kellogg. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—D. J. Murray jr. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Stephenson 

Bojum—E. K. Schuetz. 

Scrivenoter—H. H. Madden. 

Jabberwock—J. 8. Alexander 

Custocatian—H. H. Madden, 

Arcanoper—F. H. Piehl. 

Gurdon—H. H. Madden. 

The candidates were equally divided between foresters 
and lumbermen and honors were even on ability to re- 
spond to the technical tests imposed. Having satisfac- 
torily passed all the ordeals physical and mental, de 
grees were conferred upon the following: 

G. K. Gooding, Wausau, Wis.; treasurer Gooding & Mylrea 
Lumber Company. 


. . ‘ 


W. T. Gorman, Wausau, Wis.; manager retail yard, 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company. 

P. R. Hicks, Missoula, Mont.; chief, office of products, 
United States Forest Service. 

J. S. Landon, Wausau, Wis.; sales manager, Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Company. 

H. Thickens, Wausau, Wis.; superintendent United 
States Forest Service Groundwood Laboratory. 

G. C. McNaughton, Wausau, Wis.; assistant superin- 
tendent Forest Service Groundwood Laboratory. 

The ‘On the Roof’’ was entirely informal and en- 
joyable and during its progress Supreme Representative 
Stephenson explained the purposes of the imminent dis 
tress fund and the death emergency fund, the main- 
tenance of these two funds by Hoo-Hoo being uniquely 
practical applications of fraternal principles. 

Hoo-Hoo now has a good resident working foree in 
Wausau and another concatenation will be held before 
many months. 

PAPA BOLL L LA 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL POST- 
PONED. 


CHICAGO, March 9.—The date of the next annual meet 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been changed from May 3 and 4 to May 24 and 25 
next. One of the reasons for the change is that the 
weather is likely to be more pleasant later in the month, 
and it is expected that the ladies will attend with 
delegates and visitors. The program will be announced 
later. 

OBB BBB ILD DDE 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 
[Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,] 
ATLANTA, GA., March 9.—The Southern Commercial 
Congress in session in this city is a notable gathering 
of men prominent in the affairs of state and nation. 
Fully 2,500 delegates are present and sixteen states are 
represented. Today’s program was devoted largely to 
the Panama canal, its benefits to the South and its 
importance in extending foreign trade. The speakers 
were strongly in favor of ship subsidy. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke on ‘‘The South’s Obligation in States 
manship and Business Endeavor.’’ The Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce this afternoon gave a reception to the 
governors and delegates. A rousing reception was given 
President Taft and Colonel Roosevelt. Among those 
present is John Hays Hammond, Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, was elected president and John M. Parker, of 
New Orleans, and Gen. Julian 8. Carr, of Durham, N, C., 
were elected first and second vice presidents, 





ADVANCED TARIFFS WITHDRAWN. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission today entered an order in case 3400, 
covering proposed general advances in rates, giving 
authority to file supplementary tariffs canceling the 
advanced rate, such tariffs to become effective upon 
one day’s notice to the commission and public. Such 
supplementary tariffs must bear the notice, ‘‘ Issued 
by authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

order of March 7, 1911.’’ 





NEW BOND ISSUE. 


Through the agency of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
of Chicago, the Panhandle Lumber Company, Limited, 
of Spirit Lake, Ida., has issued first mortgage 6 percent 
serial gold bonds to the amount of $1,200,000. The 
issue is dated February 1, 1911, payable in series, and 
redeemable in reverse of numerical order on interest dates 
at 105 and interest. Maturity to $60,000 occurs semi 
annually, beginning with August 1, 1911. 

Property valuation on which the issue is based amounts 
to $5,182,061.87 and is reinforced by cash and cash assets 
of $971,692.77 net. Stockholders’ investments amount 
to $3,080,488.79. Provision is made for a sinking fund 
to be used for payment of the principal of the bonds 
as they mature. 





HEARING SET. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned the case of the Na 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association against the Kan 
sas City Southern Railway Company et al., for March 
27, 1911, at the Board of Trade rooms, New Orleans, 


before Examiner Boyle. 
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NORTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Largest Attendance in History of Organization—-Cost of Doing Business Exhaustively Discussed. -Association Prin- 
ciples Enunciated in Able Address—Successful Banquet and Evening Entertainment. 


DuBuQusE, lowa, March 7.—In two respects the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Northeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association differs from all prev- 
ious meetings of that body. This year the executive 
session was abolished, and this year the attendance 
was the largest in the association’s history. This 
association is one of the few retail organizations that 
retain the banquet as a part of the entertainment at 
their annual conventions. Inasmuch as the object of 
these meetings is to enable members to become 
acquainted it may well be doubted if any part of the 
program contributes more than the banquet to attain 
that object. 

President’s Address. 


The business session was called to order at the Wales 
hotel at 2 o’eclock this afternoon; President S. B. Bel 
lamy, of Nashua, presiding. The president made no 
formal address. He said thut the attendance of mem- 
bers at this and other district conventions indicated 
that retailers are wide aweke to their interests and 
are becoming informed on the subjects of vital im- 
portance to them and to their business, 

Mr. Bellamy declared that the social opportunities 
alone afforded by the annual conventions justified 
their continuance. The get-together spirit manifested 
by the large attendance at this meeting is an indica- 
tion that the association is to have a support in future 
that will enable it to increase its effectiveness and 
broaden its field. He paid a high tribute to Secretary- 
Treasurer Johnson, who, he said, had done loyal work 
for the association. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 

A. C, Johnson, of Dubuque, of the Central Lumber 
& Coal Company, followed Mr. Bellamy, with the state- 
ment that the offices of secretary and treasurer were 
foreed upon him and it had taken him nearly ninety 
days to decide to serve. He finally set to work col- 
lecting dues, which he found to be a difficult task, 
because he had waited so long. lowever, he made 
it a practice when a member came in to talk with him 
to refuse to discuss business at all until the member 
had paid his dues. When he took the office something 
like seven dollars was turned over to him. His report 
as treasurer today showed a balance on hand of $200.90, 
Later in the day he made a persuasive appeal for pay- 
ment of dues that brought a hearty and substantial 
response from those present; so that the association 
starts its fiseal year in excellent financial condition. 


Committees Appointed. 

At the conclusion of the secretary’s address Presi 
dent Bellamy announced the appointment of the fol 
lowing committees: 

Auditing committee—John Freyman, of Dyersville, 
chairman; G. W. Goetz, of Postville, and A. EK. Keve, ot 
Arlington. 

Nominating committee—A. M. Fellows, of Lansing; 
B. R. Stone, of Delhi, and George EK. Davis, of Fayette. 
Resolutions committee—C. M. Peaslea, of Dubuque; 
F. J. Ward, of Clinton, and J. F. Daubenberg, of Me- 
Gregor. 
Cost of Doing Business. 

The next number on the program was an address 
by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, who had for his 
topic ‘*The Cost of Doing Business.’’ Though Mr. 
Barry has talked on this subject at most of the im- 
portant retail conventions of this year, each address 
brings out new points or throws additional light upon 

some phase of this very important subject. 

Speaking in general of business knowledge, Mr. 
Barry declared that retailers should be ‘‘ building 
doctors.’’ They should inform themselves thoroughly 
upon the less known parts of the lumber business. In 
illustration of his point Mr. Barry said that a visit to 
the local sash and door, factories would be educative, 
assuring his hearers that the benefit derived from 
such visits would offset many times the value of the 
time and labor involved in making them, 

Continuing, Mr. Barry recommended to lumbermen 
the scriptural injunction, ‘‘Physician, heal thyself.’’ 
In explanation of his recommendation the speaker said 
retailers must get right out and make the money that 
the public thinks they are making. He said that 
the greatest harm resulting from the mail order propa- 
ganda is not in the number of sales actually made by 
the mail order houses, but that it is in the impression 
created by statements such as ‘‘We save you 50 per- 
cent on building.’’ At this point Mr. Barry referred 
to the immense dividend recently announced by a mail- 
order house, 

Continuing, Mr. Barry declared that retailers are 
largely at fault for the present situation and their 
chief fault has been that they have not known their 
cost of doing business. The mistake has not always 
been in making too low prices. Sometimes the fault 
has been the other way—the dealer has exacted an 
undue profit on an article that was specially adapted 
to the mail order business. In explanation he cited 
windows, which he said, in illustration, might be 
bought at $1 and sold at $2. A consumer that learned 
that the dealer was getting 1 wide margin of profit on 
windows was immediately convinced that that was 
the average profit in the lumber business. 

At present, the speaker said, most dealers can 
account for every cent expended. They know the cost 
of every item handled, but Mr. Barry insisted that 
in a business in which so many items are carried a 


knowledge of the cost of each item is not enough. 
General stores, he said, have prepared figures based 
upon their experience in doing business, say, of the 
Jast year, and from these figures they derive the cost 
of doing business. This cost is used for the ensuing 
year, On this point Mr. Burry said that the cost of 
an article does not mean the invoice price, but it means 
the invoice price plus the cost of doing business, and 
the profit is figured upon the sum of the two. 

Mr. Barry continued his discussion along the lines 
heretofore pursued. As an evidence of the interest 
shown in the subject he said that 13,500 copies of his 
‘‘Thirty-nine articles’? have been distributed on re- 
quest this year. His address was heard with careful 
attention and he was aecorded hearty applause when 
he had coneluded. 


Important Factor in Retail Business. 

ollowimg Mr. Barry, S. A. Clemons, of Chicago, 
representing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delivered a 
brief address on the relations that exist between the 
retail trade and their trade paper, with special refer- 
ence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr, Clemons dis 
cussed the mechanism and magnitude of the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN, referred to the work it has done for re 
tailers, and the work that it is prepared to do for them. 
He closed by urging all retailers to look upon the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN us their paper and suggested 
that they would, get the greatest benefit from their 
paper, as from their association, by coéperating with it. 


Association Work. 


At the close of Mr. Clemons’ address H. L. Laird, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, spoke on the subject 
of ‘*Association Work.’’» The Northwestern Coal 
Dealers’ Association is one of the most efficient organ- 
izations of its kind, and Mr. Laird may be said to 
have laid down in his address the principles on which 
the suecess of that association is based. Mr. Laird’s 
address was in part as follows: 

In the early history of mankind men rose to great posi- 
tions as today and they fell in much the same way. Mer- 
chandising was carried on between tribes, then between 
nations, until systems were developed; mercandising be- 
came a science and the big business man today is the man 
who understands all of the intricacies of handling large 
business questions. Life was much the same then as it 
is now; men were just as inhuman and perhaps more so 
in the earlier periods than they are at the present time. It 
is a characteristic of the male to be brutal in his nature, 
and this brutal or aggressive spirit in the earlier days was 
perhaps more dominant than later on. 

The earth’s first born were agriculturists; they labored 
hard in their crude way to obtain a living. ‘The progress 
of civilization was necessarily slow, but as time went on 
changes slowly but surely took place and improvements 
were made not only in agricultural pursuits but in all 
classes of business, and in learned professions men were 
becoming wiser, until the world saw the establishment of 
Athens with its education, art and science and Rome with 
its pomp and pride. But these nations fell, as others have 
fallen, and in the formation of continental Europe it might 
be said to be true that the struggle at all times has been 
for supremacy. ‘The fight for wealth has been the cause 
of many a war and perhaps it was more true then that 
individuality existed in a greater degree than now so far 
as the old world is concerned. 


Individuality. 

Upon the discovery of America the men who came to these 
shores with their families did so because they felt that it 
meant life and liberty, and in the draft of the constitution 
of the United States life, liberty and pursuit of happiness 
were made the fundamental principles of that great docu- 
ment. Individuality played its part and the war between 
the United States aon England was a struggle for freedom. 

Then as now men sometimes made opportunity, but more 
often, as now, opportunity made the man. When opportu- 
nity presented itself and made man, or the reverse of the 
proposition being true, it was as it is today the power of 
organization that spelled failure or success. It was the 
power of organization of the first continental Congress that 
made this great country a possibility, and it was the small 
but well organized force under Washington and the deter- 
mination on the part of every man to do his duty that gave 
to us freedom. Have we made the best of our opportunities 
and the common laws that were laid down for equality as 
between man and man?—or have we progressed in our 
civilization to such a state that our problems are so com- 
plex today that the brightest minds are unable to say what 
the end shall be? Is it true that individuality will soon 
become a matter of history, or is it true that in the very 
nature of the conduct of our governmental affairs and our 
business we are nearing a more perfect form of civilization 
whereby individuality will be able to obtain greater merit 
for the benefit of all mankind? 





: Power of Codperative Association. 

The power of organization, or you might put it, the 
power of codperative association, is demonstrated in a thou- 
sand ways to every business man today if he will but look 
around him. When we as a country were new business men 
formed copartnerships ; that is, two or more men codperated 
in business, and later in order to take care of growing busi- 
ness, feeling the need of capital to handle expanding trade, 
the law created artificial copartnerships; the establishment 
of the artificial being by law that carried with it the same 
powers and rights as belong to the individual. This was 
‘alled a corporation, and resulted in the bringing together 
of a great many men of different ideas into one great com- 
pany and the division of their respective interests was made 
by apportioning their shares proportionately to their in- 
terest; thus was formed the first trust. The corporation 
idea seemed to supply the need at that time to take care 
of business conditions, and it has grown until today we 
undoubtedly have in this country more trusts or combina- 
tions of capital than any other nation. — 

The bringing together of the different interests was law- 
ful; that is, to form the corporation, but when these dif- 
ferent corporations combined the situation chafiged; the 
gigantic capital involved in the various lines of business 
by the bringing together of many corporations into one 
seemed a menace to the welfare of the people, and it was 
then that the Sherman antitrust law was passed about 
twenty years ago, and every state in the Union today has 
upon its statute books drastic laws to prevent combinations 
that will prove a menace to the commonwealth. These trust 


laws have not been effective; in fact, it seems in studying 
the situation that we might just as well have legislated 
against the flowing of a stream down hill or passed some 
law to restrict nature. The combinations that had already 
been secured and were secured later in the face of the anti- 
trust laws and great fortunes made out of modern business 
methods, all have shown to the thinking business man to- 
day, especially the retailer, the power of organization. The 
government itself demonstrates the power of organization, 
and it is my belief that through Congress if they so desired 
and it was the expressed will of the people by ballot almost 
any kind of a law could be enacted, no matter how*drastic 
its nature, and compel the adjustment of social conditions 
to conform. You will note I have said the people through 
their expressed will by use of the ballot can do almost any- 
thing they may desire; and it is true that under our con- 
stitution we have the right to reject or displace our repre- 
sentatives if we do not believe they are doing their duty. 
It is this wise provision in the formation of our government 
that ¥ believe, in addition to the education of a higher 
standard of intellectual honesty will save us as a nation of 
individualists. ‘The power of organization can accomplish 
anything desired for the benefit of the people as a nation 
ov for the benefit of the individual. 





Getting Results. 

The power of organization is getting results today for the 
big interests, and do you know that the large corporations 
are all. well organized and the only great kick you have 
coming as business men is against yourselves, because you 
have not perfected your own organization and have not 
given your support to those institutions that are today 
carrying on a work handicapped by the lack of funds and 
handicapped by lack of moral support that ought to be 
forthcoming from every retailer in the country? 

Arthur Holmes, editor of the Scout, said recently in an 
address, “You retail merchants must get together, you must 
yet into polities, organize 500,000 strong, and see then if 
you can not get the justice that is coming to you in com- 
petition with the larger interests.” 

I want to say to you that as retailers it is up to you to 
know what the business conditions in the country mean to- 
day for the man engaged in the art and science of selling 
goods at retail. I have heard men say that they had to 
work hard and their children could do the same, “Let my 
boy hustle, I had to.» But while this may be true, and 
we hope the day will never come when the luxurious class 
will be dominant, and it will not hurt any young American 
to work; yet there is another phase of this whole question 
that this busy merchant has not given any serious con- 
sideration. Remember the power of organization will ac- 
complish anything. As I have said, you are not organized. 
Bear in mind that on one hand you have one large and 
powerful combination which is given the right to live and 
carry on its business the same as an individual firm, with 
capitalization representing $3,339,000,000. On the other 









hand you have two other institutions with $1,000,000,000 
capitalization each; one controlling the traffic industry of 
this whole country, one the iron and steel and one the oil, 
and interested largely in the other two with fingers on every 
great banking and corporate interest that you can think of. 
There is a fundamental principle that you must fight for; 
there is a course which you must choose. Only a few 
years ago a man with $50,000 was regarded rich. That time 
has disappeared until today only millionaires are rich. One 
hundred thousand is not regarded as being a great capital 
at the present time, and with the great business interests 
fighting for supremacy as against the small retailer, let me 
tell you that the retailer must wake up—get in the band 
wagon and give his associations the support to which they 
are entitled, so he will have power of organization back 
ing him in his battles. 
Mail Order Business. 

The mail order business in the United States for the last 
fifteen years has been growing at a rapid pace, far beyond 
the comprehension of the average retail merchant. Fifteen 
years ago it was estimated that the business out of the 
city of Chicago was about $15,000,000 a year. The last 
year it is estimated that more than $285,000,000 worth of 
business was done by the mail order houses of the ay | of 
Chicago alone. New York, Boston and Philadelphia have 
three times the population of Chicago, but the Chicago post- 
office cashes more money orders than the three post offices 
of the other cities combined. ‘This, perhaps, might be at 
tributed to the mail order business. 

There are two elements that enter into the mail order 
system of business that might well be copied by the rural 
merchant; that of buying in quantity for cash and selling 
for cash only. It has been suggested by those who have 
made economic conditions in the United States a close study 
that if the country merchants would coédperate and buy 
through one purchasing agency of their own and establish 
their business upon a cash basis the retail merchant would 
do away with the most serious handicap that now confronts 
him in trying to keep his end of the game up in competition 
with the mail order houses. 

In studying the question of the mail order system of 
doing business there are a great many things we must con 
sider. The retail merchant really has an advantage because 
he is on the ground and can interview his customers per 
sonally. Personality enters into all lines of business to 4 
greater extent today than it has at any other time in the 
history of commercialism in the United States. Some of the 
largest business houses in the United States have built up 
their business strictly upon personality, their individual 
way of doing business and treatment of their customers 
The retail merchant in a small town, whether he is handling 
general merchandise, lumber or coal, has it within his 
power, with the work which associations are doing in his 
behalf, to hold to himself enough of the patronage in his 
own community to wipe out the competition of the mail 
order house 

Cost of Doing Business. 


In investigations made by the government covering the 
“beef trust,’ it was learned that ten billions of dollars 
formed the investment of the packing house interests, tor 
the ranches and equipment necessary to produce_the beet ; 
and that a steer raised in Texas, fattened in Iowa, sent 
to the packing house in Chicago, and shipped as far east 
as Allentown, Pa., was sold to the retailer at 74% cents @ 
pound, and that the profit which the retailer exacted in 
this particular case was 41% cents a pound gross; that the 
average profit on meat so far as the retailer is concerned 
amounted to 38 percent of the gross retail price. 

The investigation did not disclose that there were uly 
millionaire butchers or that the retailer. was exacting ut 
exorbitant profit, but it was his cost of doing business, oss 
of accounts, rental, clerk hire ete., that made it necessary 
for him to charge 38 percent profit on his business in order 
to have anything left for himself. 

The situation today is this: The average merchant will 
carry a farmer on his books for an. indefinite period whet 
the farmer is able to go to the bank and borrow the money 
to pay the account owing the merchant, and in a great many 
cases this same farmer will patronize some mail order house, 
and in doing so will remit the money before he sees = 
goods. If a farmer or mechanic is going to do some build- 
jag and goes to the lumberman and gets his prices, nine 
times out of ten he makes the statement that he wants to 
do some building this spring, but that he will have to 
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accommodated on the account for sixty, ninety or 180 days. 
This same farmer or mechanic in a great many instances 
is in a position to go to the bank and borrow the money, 
and [ believe that the time is near at hand when a local 
merchant will insist that his customers transact their 
banking business through the banks and not expect the 
merchants to carry their accounts. Merchants are not in 
the banking business, but with the credit system presenting 
such an evil in business conditions today the customers 
of the country merchant are making the retailer their bank 
and not paying any interest for loans advanced to him 
through accounts. 

It has not taken very many years to build up the mail 
order business. ‘There are perhaps a good many reasons 
that might be advanced for this, but the most potent one 
to my mind is the fact that the mail order people have 
incessantly advertised their merchandise, and you can take 
it from me that the country merchant who is alive to con- 
ditions is the man who will advertise and keep in touch with 
his own people. In most cases where this is true you will 
find that the merchant who is uptodate is the man who is 
making a success of his business. 

Work of the Association. 

The great instrument that is used today to fight the mail 
order system of doing business is the association, and 
doubt if one man in a hundred really appreciates what is 
being done for him in his particular line of business by 
the association occupying the field. But it is not only 
necessary that the retailer should support his association ; 
he should be alive to conditions and insist upon the hearty 
codperation of his fellow merchants in the same line of 
business in his home town to bring about a revolution that 
will result in placing the retailer upon a sound basis so 
that he will be able to protect his own interests. This means 
organization and organization means power. 

In the light of what is going on today, it seems that 
every politician and the cabinet officers at Washington as 
well, are doing their best to discourage the retail mer- 
chant. Coéperative stores, farmers’ associations and every 
thing of that character are boosted by our famous secretary 
of agriculture, and the one thought lost sight of that, as 
Mr. Roosevelt put it, “If you are going to insist upon a 
strict interpretation of the Sherman antitrust law and not 
vive us an amendment that will place retail merchants’ 
associations upon a more substantial footing, the time is 
coming when the rural community will be a matter of past 
history; and when you have wiped out from under your 
feet the rural community you have swept away the very 
foundation upon which this republic rests.” 


Mr. Laird’s address was heard with the closest 
attention and the speaker was warmly applauded, 


Election of Officers. 


At the conelusion of Mr. Laird’s address the re 
ports of committees were called for by the president. 

The committee on nominations recommended the 
following officers and directors for election and on 
motion of the chairman of the committee the votes of 
those present were cast for the nominees: 

President-—John Freyman, Dyersville. 

Vice President—J. F. Keve, Arlington 

Secretary—J. D. McAllister, Hopkinton 

Treasurer—Justus Frudden, Dubuque. 

Directors—W. Day, jr., Dubuque; S. bB. Bellamy, 
Nashua; G. A. Davis, Fayette; F. Ward, Clinton 
Cc. S. Alexander, Cresco; James Gregy, Postville, and 
W. M. Brooks, Waverly. 






Vhe auditing committee found the books of the 
association correct and so reported. On motion the 
committee’s report was adopted. 


Resolutions. 
The committee on resoluticns reported the following 


resolutions and recommended them for adoption, 


Parcels Post. 


Wiereas, The parcels post has been under consideration 
by the Congress of the United States; and 

Wiereas, The influences back of this evidently intend to 
keep the subject before that honorable body; be it 

Resolved, That we express our objections to the proposed 
law, believing that this service would not be selt-sus- 
taining, that it would be disastrous to retail merchants 
everywhere, and that from the point of doing the great- 
est good to the greatest number, the parcels post, will 
not work out, and would ultimately be a hardship on the 
rural community, the very people it proposes to benefit 
more than all others 

Arbitration. 

WHEREAS, The west coast manufacturers are urging the 
adoption of compulsory arbitration in all matters of con- 
SnONDEny between themselves and the retail lumbermen; 
ve it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we 
favor arbitration as recommended in the present code 
of ethics adopted by the American Lumber ‘Trades’ Con 
gress, but that any effort at compulsory arbitration 
would be disastrous and unwise 


Cement. 

Witereas, A number of the cement manufacturers have in 
the past shipped indiscriminately to consumers and con- 
tractors; and 

Wiiereas, The members of this association think that 
the cement manufacturers should confine their shipments 
exclusively to dealers; be it 

Resolved, That this association considers the following as 
a fair definition of « cement dealer and of a buying 
Manufacturer: 

“A cement dealer is one who buys in car lots for sale; 
has «a warenouse for the specific purpose of carrying 
cement for sale; who actually offers the same for sale 
throughout the business hours of the year, either alone 
or in connection with other stock of a kindred nature, 
as lime, plaster, bricklauyers’ cement, stone, brick, sand 
or lumber. 

“A buying manufacturer or contractor is one who 
Consumes in his own business, not less than 1,000 barrels 
of cement a year; and who is prepared to buy on his 
own responsibility and care for the same in car lots. 

“A dealer’ can not be reckoned.as a manufacturer or 
contractor; and a contractor or manufacturer can not 
be reckoned as a dealer.’”’ 


Speakers. 

Witrrnas, We have listened with pleasure and profit to 
the very interesting and instructive talks by our fellow 
lumberman, John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Senator A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, by Secretary H. L. 
Laird, of Minneapolis, and by S. A. Clemons, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; be it 

Resolved, That these gentlemen be and hereby are thanked 
most heartily for this courtesy in devoting their valua- 
ble time for our benefit. 


; Thanks to Hosts. 
Whereas, The Dubuque Club have extended to us the 


hospit lity of their building, and Mr. Wales the use of 
US auditorium; be it 


. Resolved, That we extend our thanks and our sincere 
4ppreciation for these courtesies 
Officers. 

Witereas, The officers of this association have faithfully 


and earnestly performed the duties of their respective 
positions during the past year; be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of all members be and hereby 
are extended to them. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the resolutions 
they were on motion adopted. 

The newly elected president, John Treyman, was 
escorted to the chair and after a few remarks by him 
the meeting adjourned, 


THE BANQUET. 


If anyone in attendance at the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber 
men’s Association had any doubt as to the wisdom of 
continuing the banquet as a feature of the annual 
meeting, all such doubts must have been dispelled when 
he saw 150 of his fellows seated face to face in the 
larga banquet hall of the Wales hotel. The banquet 
itself was all that could be wished. The brief talks 
made by Senator Frudden, of Dubuque; H. LL. Laird, 
of Minneapolis, and other members and visiting lum 
bermen treated of association work, of cobperation and 
of the benefits that result. 

The speechmaking at the banquet was cut somewhat 
short on account of the late hour. Though the ban- 
quet began at 6 o’clock it extended to after 8 o’clock. 
Seats had been provided at the Majestic theater for 
all that wished to attend. An exeellent vaudeville 
program was presented. In honor of the 125 lumber 
men in the audience the monologists had interlarded 
their speeches with humorous references to the visitors. 
This last event of the annual was a pleasing finale 
and sent everybody home in a happy frame of mind. 

The success of this meeting is to be attributed 
largely to the efforts of President Bellamy and Secre 
tary Johnson. The Dubuque Club opened its doors to 
visiting lumbermen and local dealers made everybody 
feel completely at home. 


FORESTRY WORKERS. 


Conference of the Advisory Board of the 
American Association. 








New York, Mareh 6.—A conference of the members of 
the advisory board of the American Forestry Associa 
tion and « number of invited guests was held today in 
the offices of the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
Hudson Terminal building, 50 Chureh street. Hon. Cur 
tis Guild, jr., president of the association and former 
governor of Massachusetts, presided. Mr. Guild read a 
letter from Dr. Henry 8. Graves, United States forester, 
in which it was stated that the Forest Service is willing 
to cooperate with the work of the association. Resolu 
tions were passed to seek the help of all associations af 
filiated with the production and manufacture of lumber 
in furthering the future conservation of the forests by 
scientific methods. Considerable interest was mani 
fested by those present, many of whom spoke on the 
forestry problems of the present day, and gave their 
views toward carrying on the work of the association. 
Mention was made about the recent passage of the Ap 
palachian bill. Among the speakers were E. I’. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; R. C, Lippincott, wholesale lumberman of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and a member of the advisory board; 
Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, IIL; FF. J. Caul 
kins, of Boston, Mass.; Rufus L. Sisson and George W. 
Sisson, jr., of the Empire State Forest Products Asso 
ciation, 

The arguments advanced by the speakers covered prac 
tically every phase of the work the American Forestry 
Association is endeavoring to further and several sug 
gestions were made which were adopted and which will 
be of invaluable assistance in the future plan of the 
association. It was also suggested by Mr. Guild that. it 
would be a wise plan to arrange. lectures at different 
points from time to time and have an expert lecturer 
on hand and illustrate the talk with lantern slides, so 
as to give ample opportunity for all those interested in 
conservation the privilege of gaining instructive knowl 
edge in attending them. Mr. Guild said this had been 
tried in Boston, Mass., a short time ago and those pres 
ent stated that they considered their time well spent. 
He said that the association would stand ready to assist 
any city that might desire assistance in this line. He said 
that a lecture of thirty minutes’ duration would prove 
profitable and interesting to those attending, as was 
demonstrated by the recent gathering in Boston, 

It was also proposed to have more frequent meetings 
and to invite members of the various lumber associa- 
tions to be present and express their views. It was sug 
gested that these meetings be held at various places 
from time to time so as to give all localities the oppor 
tunity to become acquainted with the work as it pro 
gresses, and in that way enlist the services of those in 
terested in conservation in all sections. 

A short meeting of a preliminary nature was held 
in the morning and in the evening about twenty of those 
present at the afternoon session, which was called to 
order at 2 o’clock, attended a dinner tendered by the 
International Paper Company at the University Club. 

Those present at the afternoon session were: 

Hon. Curtis Guild, jr. 

Frank W. Ronalds, former governor of New Hampshire, 
president Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

Arthur C. Hastings, president American Paper & Pulp Assn. 

KE. A. Sterling, forester of the Pennsylvania railroad, 

F. W. Rane, Massachusetts state forester. 

A. F. Hawes, Vermont state forester. 

Theodore L. Bristol, Connecticut Forestry Assn. 

Dr. Robert S. Woodward, president Carnegie Institute, of 

Washington 


Robert Lippincott, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Frederick f. Caulkins, Massachusetts Forestry Assn. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; manager National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. 

Cc. F. Quincy, New York. 

ome H. Maxwell, executive chairman, National Irrigation 
Assn. 

Chester W. Lyman, International Paper Co. 

Prof. Herman H. Chapman, Yale Forest School. 


E. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 


Assn. 

George W. Sisson, jr.,. Empire State Forest Products Assn. 

Gen. Irving W. Drew, New Hampshire Timberlands Assn. 

Alfred H. Gaskill, New Jersey state forester. 

Otto Luebkert, director American Forestry Assn. 

Commissioner Thomas M. Osborn, New York Forest, Fish & 
Game Commission. 

J. B. Burnham, deputy commissioner. 

Rufus L. Sisson, Empire State Forest Products Assn 

(. H. Griffing, International Paper Co. 

George H. Chedel, Champaign Realty Co. 

The officers for 1911, directors and members of the 
advisory board, which is composed of members of allied 
ussociations, are as follows: 

PRESIDENT. 

Curtis Guild, jr., Massachusetts. 

VICE PRESIDENTS 

Joshua L. Baily, Pennsylvania. 

Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts, 

Bb. BE. Fernow, Ontario, Canada. 

W. W. Finley, District of Columbia. 

David R. Francis, Missouri. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, North Carolina 

George Foster Peabody, New York. 

J. KE. Ransdell, Louisiana. 

J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania 

Albert Shaw, New York. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
Kdwin A. Start, 1410 H street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER. 
Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire 

Hi. H, Chapman, Connecticut, 

Curtis Guild, jr., Massachusetts 

Austin F. Hawes, Verment. 

John EE. A. Hussey, Massachusetis. 

Otto Luebkert, Distriet of Columbia 

Chester W. Lyman, New York. 

George H. Maxwell, Illinois. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, Ohio ' 

Thomas Nelson Page, District of Columbia 

Charles F. Quincy, New York. 

Cuno H. Rudolph, District of Columbia 

Ernest A. Sterling, Pennsylvania. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, Pennsylvania. 

Robert 8. Woodward, District of Columbia. 
ADVISORY BOARD, REPRESENTING AFFILIATED OR 

GANIZATIONS. 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 

N. W. McLeod, St. Louls, Mo. 

If. Hl. Wheless, Shreveport, La. 

NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

C. A. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis 

I’. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn. 

MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. 
Krederic J. Caulkins, Boston, 
Irving T. Guild, Arlington, Mass 


LUMBERMEN’S BEXCHANGI 
William L. Rice, Philadelphia, Pa. 
lrederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Va. 
Samuel B. Vrooman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATIONAL SLACK COOPERAGR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


J. 'T. Wylie, Saginaw, Mich. 
James Innes, Chatham, Ontario 
A. H. Welles, Standish, Mich. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS 
Bh. W. Porter, Greenfield, Mass 
Ss. K. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn 
Robt. A. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
H. C. MeLear, Wilmington, Del. 
I. T. Wilson, New York 
'. D. Firestone, Columbus, Ohio 
BOSTON PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 


N. M. Jones, Lincoln, Maine. 
John EK. A. Hussey, Boston, Mass 
Arthur L. Hobson, Boston, Mass 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS! ASSOCIATION, 


kh. G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia, Pa 
lB. Franklin Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pwr 


NEW YORK STATE LAND TITLE PROBLEMS. 


HInNcKLEY, N. Y., March 7.—With the increase in land 
values there is felt a growing need for authentic surveys 
for the establishment of permanent lines in the Adiron 
dacks. Individual and corporate owners, together with 
the state with its 9,000 miles of public boundaries, find 
themselves in many cases uncertain as to the location 
of their lines. Confusion is heightened by the existence 
of numerous quit claims, tax sale comptrollers’ deeds, 
surveys ‘‘with additions for good measure,’’ crooked 
‘straight?’ lines and ‘‘more or less’’ acreage claims. 
Some of the larger land holdings are involved in a maze 
of doubts and contradictions. One large holder in par 
ticular says he is never: surprised at a request for quit 
claim on some tract for which he had no idea of mak 
ing or maintaining claim. 

In clearing titles to one tract a few years ago, signa 
tures to quit claims were required from residents in Eng 
land, Germany and Australia, and in many states of the 
United States. It is probable that thousands of acres are 
held and developed under titles which could not be 
maintained should they come to the courts. Missing sur- 
veyors’ field notes, lost mans and inadequate descriptions 
increase the confusion, Added to this is the confusion 
due to error in compass bearings, and to the destruction 
or creation of lines by socalled land pirates, who from 
time to time have attempted settlement. It is thought 
that this confusion will soon compel the state, for its 
own protection, to create such facilities as are necessary 
to straighten out the entire situation. 


v 
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OREGON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


PORTLAND, Or£., March 4.—The annual meeting of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association was held this morning 
at 10 o’clock in the assembly room of the Commercial 
Club in this city. A number of timber owners who 
are maintaining fire patrols were present, and the 
interest taken in the meeting showed that timber 
owners are alive to the necessity for organization and 
coéperation in protecting the timber resources of the 
state. - 

Wells Gilbert, vice president of the association, pre- 
sided in the absence of President George L. MePher- 
son, who is in the East. 

Mr. Gilbert, in making his annual report, called 
attention to the history of the association and to the 
fact that it had been recently reorganized to perform 
a far wider field of usefulness than ever before. He 
said: 

This association means a great deal to the timber owners 
of Oregon, but fully as much to the state generally. While 
it is organized in the interest of its members its field of 
operation must by every step toward perfection and extension 
of patrols safeguard a_ resource which in its exploitation 
contributes only one-fifth to the owner, as against four-fifths 
to the laborers and merchants. We represent only about 
1,500,000 million acres of timber land, whereas there is in 
private ownership in this state fully nine or ten times as 
much. 

The men now furthering this movement must, like all 
pioneers, expect to contribute heavier to the good work than 
those who follow, but a start must be made, and in a short 
time those who now fail to see the need for organization 
will realize its importance, and ask rather than have to be 
asked to become members of the Oregon Forest’ Fire 
Association. 


Mr. Gilbert stated *hat this was not primarily a big 
timber owners’ association, The man with 160 acres 


is just as welcome as the one with thousands. No mem- 
ber has any greater voice in the proceedings than 
another and his vote is worth no more as a result of 
large ownership. 

The report of John Pearson, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, outlined its finances to date. He stated that 
there were now fifty-three individuals or companies 
enrolled and good prospects of a large number of addi- 
tional holdings coming in before the fire season starts. 

C. 8. Chapman, secretary and manager of the asso- 
ciation, made a brief report outlining the work accom- 
plished by the association and the work before it. 
He stated that the association is formulating plans 
for keeping a careful and accurate record of all] fires 
that shall oecur next summer on lands in the association 
and the damage resulting. 

‘*We should be in a position to give out absolutely 
reliable information,’’ said Mr. Chapman. ‘‘If there 
is loss, the people are entitled to know it, but there 
should be no manufactured figures. As an association 
we are working to have Oregon well protected and 
secure her a fair name as regards fire risk. In this 
the interest of the timber owner is not alone sought 
but that of the rancher, the miner and the stockman 
as well, Erroneous reports hurt and we must coédper 
ate with the press to see that reliable figures are 
secured throughout the state.’’ 

Mr. Chapman also spoke of the new forest fire bill 
recently passed at Salem. 

‘«This is a most admirable piece of legislation,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is a recognition on the part of the state 
of her intense interest and responsibility in the great- 
est resource we have, Oregon has been slow to follow 


the lead of other states in this matter, and she has fai 
more at stake than any of the rest. But once recog- 
nized it is to be hoped that progress will be rapid.’’ 

Resolutions were passed indorsing the attitude of 
Governor West toward protection of the timber re- 
source and the recent forest fire bill, thanking Repre- 
sentative J. A. Buchanan, of Douglas, for his untiring 
efforts in behalf of house bill 50, and thanking EK. T. 
Allen and William L. Brewster for their efforts in 
behalf of the association. A resolution of regret at 
the untimely death of W. H. Corbett, president of the 
‘Willamette Steel & Iron Works, was passed. 

Following members were elected trustees for the 
ensuing year: George B. McLeod, Astoria; J. W. 
Alexander, Klamath Falls; George Palmer, La Grande; 
W. C. Calder, Baker City; A. E. Adelsperger, Marsh- 
field; J. H. Haner, Prineville; W. B. Mersereau, Med- 
ford; P. S. Brumby, A. P. Sprague, C. G. Briggs, 
George L. McPherson, Wells Gilbert, F. C. Knapp, 
John Pearson and FE. L. Marvin, all of Portland. 

The officers of the association elected are: A. P. 
Sprague, president; C. G. Briggs, vice president; C. 8. 
Chapman, secretary and manager, and John Pearson, 
treasurer. The offices of the association will, after 
March 10, be in the Yeon building. 

Satisfaction was expressed by the officers and mem- 
bers of the association at the progress so far made 
and it is very generally predicted that Oregon, with 
her new state forest fire law, the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association and other agencies, will make a record in 
this matter which will compare with that of any other 
state in the Union. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA RETAILERS CONVENED. 





Large Attendance at Their Eleventh Annual Meeting — Business Follows a Banquet — Phases of Lumber Retailing 
Considered in Detail—Officers for the New Year. 


SourH Benp, IND. March 8.—Extemporaneous ad 
dresses on a variety of topics made up the program of 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was held in South Bend today. They put the reverse 
English on the convention in South Bend by having the 
banquet first and the business meeting afterward, At 
noon all the visitors, 115 in number, gathered in one of 
the banquet rooms of the Oliver hotel and enjoyed a 
pleasing musical program and an elaborate menu. Those 
in attendance then adjourned to the main banquet hall. 
President A. L. Boyd, of LaPorte, Ind., called the meet 
ing to order at 2:15 o’elock and extended a welcome to 
those present. J. F. Love, of Mishawaka, Ind., read 
the minutes of the last meeting, his report as treasurer 
showing a balance of $16.46. The secretary also read 
the regrets of I. KE. Hartwick, of Detroit, Mich., and 
George P. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich., respectively 
president and secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. An invitation from the Art League 
of South Bend to visit a display of paintings was also 
read, 


Need of Associations. 


President Boyd paid a tribute to the retail associations 
of Michigan and Indiana for their work in securing the 
enactment of the lien laws of those states. He called on 
H. C. Seearee, of Mooresville, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, who discussed 
the necessity for associations and the benfits of asso 
ciation work. Mr, Seearce in substance said: 


The great question—the only question—-is whether there 
is any need for lumber associations. If there is need of 
them, they are worthy of the support of every dealer in the 
jurisdictions in which they operate. If there is not a field 
for them, we would better ult paying dues and giving time 
to attend their meetings. ndiana has one of the best lien 
laws of any state. It is a result of the efforts of the retail 
lumber dealers’ association of Indiana. It took six or eight 
years to get it enacted in its present form. At nearly 
every session an effort is made to amend or repeal it. The 
association has always been on the alert and so far has 
succeeded in keeping it on the statute books in its present 
shape. The fact that the dealers of Indiana and Michigan 
and every other state have had their interests guarded with 
reference to the lien law is worth more than the small fees 
they pay for membership. If the lien law is any good it is 
worth guarding and protecting. .We can not do that as indi- 
viduals, but we can do it as an association. 

We are constantly confronted by new conditions. During 
recent years a movement has been going on over the country 
for selling direct to the consumer. ‘This is the condition 
we now have to face. It is going to grow worse. James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture, recently advised the farmers 
to organize for codperative buying and for the selling of 
farm products. No less distinguished a person than former 
President Roosevelt has advocated the same thing. The 
effect has been to cause a feeling against the retailers in 
both the country and the city om the part of consumers. 
That is a wrong idea. We claim that the retailer has a 
right to exist; that he occupies a place in the community 
that is of great importance. He is a convenience and a 
necessity to the community. If the middle man is entirely 
eliminated, the people will be at a great inconvenience in 
securing goods. The smaller towns will be eliminated and 
business segregated in the larger cities. This movement in- 
stead of tearing down the trusts will have the effect of 
building up larger ones. 

The retailer in order to protect himself must of neces- 
sity organize. We have reached the point where we can 
not drift any longer. We have got to put business on a 
more systematic basis, And unless we do we can not com- 
pete with those who have made system a study. I urge that 
the merchants of the community get tonnteae and learn. 
how to compete with these larger organizations. There is 
no reason why the small dealers might not combine to buy 
certain classes of goods. ‘There are many things that the 
retail yard buys in limited quantities. Why can not we 
become friendly enough to get together and buy at a price 
and in a quantity that will put us on an even basis with 
competition ? 


Education Needed. 

1 um afraid that the educatiOnal features of our asso- 
clations have too long been overlooked. One of the most 
important ——_ taken up at the meetings this year was 
the cost of doing business. I think that out of it will 
come benefit to every dealer in the country. 
ply been drifting along without knowledge. Many of us are 
going backward without knowing it. It is not always the 
case that a balance sheet shows a profit at the end of a year 
that we have made one. Perhaps if we had figured our 
depreciation and other items it would show a loss. The 
association means protection. There is nothing in conflict 
with the law in dealers combining for protection. There is 
nothing to prevent us keeping posted on conditions of trade 
and we are better off than if we remained at home, kept 
away from our fellow dealers and conducted our business 
blindly. If there is anything at all in association work 
there is enough to justify any man in paying the small fee 
he pays for membership. If there is any weakness in the 
association, it is due to the fact that some dealers hang 
back. ‘Too many dealers look on the association as a pas- 
time. It should be considered a part of their business, and 
their dues a part of their investment, a fixed expense on 
which they expect to get returns. When they see this then 
will come the time when — will get results. Our great 
weakness is the lack.of unanimous support. If you have a 
neighbor who is not a member, it will be to your benefit to 
get him in. 

Carmi I. Smith, of Niles, Mich, stated that a move- 
ment was on foot to amend the Michigan lien law and 
that he had sent a telegram to Lansing on behalf of the 
southern Michigan dealers, protesting against such 
amendment, 

A. W. Greeley, of Muncie, Ind., president of the Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, spoke ex 
temporaneously on the cost of doing business. He showed 
that in his own experience it had varied in various years 
from 8% to 19 percent. He declared that we not only 
can not take other people’s experiences as a basis, but 
that we can not depend upon our own. He declared that 
selling is an important part of the business. ‘‘We can 
not save much on the buying, but we can cut down the 
expenses of handling. We sell lumber too cheap any 
how. Our prices are based on the cost and not on the 
worth of our commodity. The lumber dealers should get 
a better proportionate price for goods sold in small 
quantities.’? Mr. Greeley declared that many retailers 
have an erroneous idea that the consuming public has an 
accurate knowledge of lumber values. He had made an 
interesting experiment at Muncie, where he had at a 
meeting of lumbermen passed around slips on which were 
written the names of several well known commodities to 
be found in drygoods and other stores, asking each man 
present to set down what he thought to be the current 
price of each commodity. On many items the lumbermen 
themselves varied from 50 cents to $2. He had earried 
the experiment further by circulating similar slips con- 
taining lumber items among men in other lines of busi- 
ness. They furnished the same variation of idea, and 
the price they quoted was almost uniformly higher than 
the retail prices prevailing at Muncie. 

Carmi I. Smith was asked to speak on the subject and 
said there was so much variation in the cost of doing 
business, according to locality, that it was difficult to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule for the direction of retail 
lumbermen. There is, for instance, a marked difference 
in the cost of labor, which is the chief expense of han 
dling lumber. Touching on mail order competition, Mr. 
Smith said there was only one thing to do, and that was 
to call the bluff of the man who says he can buy cheaper 
from the mail order house. Mr. Smith meets these prices 
and demands cash and declines to accept returned ma- 
terial. It is not necessary for the retailers to talk about 
prices in order to benefit each other. They can help 
each other by telling how to buy and how to sell. 

Other remarks of a similar nature were made by J. S. 


We have sim- 


Taylor, of South Bend, Ind.; D. ©. Thickstun, of 
Dowagiac, Mich.; B. C. Godfrey, of Elkhart, Ind.; J. F. 
Love, of Mishawaka, Ind., and W. A. Cavin, of Sturgis, 
Mich. Mr. Godfrey said that the only man who gets 
a profit from some bills is John D. Rockefeller, who fur 
nishes the gasoline used by the retail lumbermen in chas 
ing around after them. 

There were calls for Douglas Malloch, of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, and the ‘‘lumberman poet’’ 
told some stories illustrative of the retailer’s problems 
and recited some verses in response to an encore. L. FE. 
Fuller, of Chicago, described the work of local associa 
tions in the West, which he had recently visited, and sug 
gested that it would be a good idea for the retailer to 
run out in his automobile once in a while, not necessarily 
in pursuit of a bill, but to keep up his acquaintance with 
the trade and to learn of prospective building. C. N. 
Pollock, of South Bend., Ind., also spoke briefly. 

President Boyd appointed the following committee on 
nomifations: HK. J. McErlain, South Bend, Ind.; J. B. 
Martin, Elkhart, Ind.; Isaac Smith, Marcellus, Mich.; 
D. C, Thickstun, Dowagiae, Mich., and C, C, Aikin, Ed 
wardsburg, Mich. 

Carmi I. Smith, of Niles, Mich., moved a vote of thanks 
to the newspaper men for their attendance. He paid a 
warm tribute to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which, he 
said, had been on his desk constantly for twenty years, 
and to Mr. Malloch. The motion prevailed. 

W. B. Schafer, of South Bend, offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, The members of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in session 
at South Bend, Ind., this 8th day of March, 1911, have 
learned—-if the newspaper reports are to be credited—that 
our friends and colaborers, Arthur L. Holmes and George 
W. Ross, of Detroit, Mich., have been indicted in the federal 


court for an alleged complicity in coal land frauds in Alaska ; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting that we are 
unwilling to believe that our friends have been guilty of 
any wrong doing whatsoever, and we extend to them a 
unanimous vote of confidence in their integrity in the busi- 
ness world as well as in every other walk of life, and predict 
that they will be fully exonerated. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
Messrs. Holmes and Ross by telegraph today. 

L. L. Barth, of Chieago, was called for and delivered 
a happy little address, in which he declared his particu 
lar interest in South Bend, which was his birthplace. He 
entered the lumber business there forty-three years ayo, 
in 1868, in partnership with his father, and at this 
meeting had had the pleasure of conversing with one of 
his old business partners of that time. He urged the 
importance of the district association in producing 
friendship and fellowship, and said that there is more 
money in heing a friend of one’s neighbor than being lis 
enemy. President Boyd supplemented and emphasized 
Mr. Barth’s remarks on the financial benefit coming from 
social intercourse. 

The nominating committee then reported and on its 
recommendation the following officers were unanimous!s 
elected: 

President—Carmi I. Smith, Niles, Mich. 

Vice president—J. W. Long, Knox, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—-William Zeigler, South Bend, Ind 

President Smith accepted the honor in a brief speech 
and promised a good convention next year. This con: 
cluded the business of the association. 

lt is probable that next year’s meeting of the associa 
tion will take the form of a dinner exelusively. The 
banquet will be served at noon and will be immediate! 
followed by addresses by distinguished visitors and ile 
routine business of the organization. 
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DISCUSSION OF CONDITIONS CONFRONTING INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Insurance was the topic at a joint meeting of the 
lumbermen’s Associat‘on of Chicago, the yard mem- 
bers of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange and 
the Millmen’s Association at a luncheon held in the 
New Sherman House last Thursday noon. Fifty-four 
were present. After 4 most enjoyable luncheon Chair 
man Herman H. Hettler called the meeting to order. 

Mr. Hettler, in his introductory remarks, said that 
it was a self-evident fact that fire insurance was a 
necessity, that its protection was the means of up- 
holding credits and in time of trouble their restoration 
of business interests. Continuing he said: 


It is possibly true, however, that the majority of our 
members do not know how the business of insurance is 
handled, especially the machinery which makes our rates. 

The purpose of the Chicago Board of Underwriters is to 
promote the best interests of all insurance companies trans- 
acting business in Illinois, and also of maintaining at their 
expense the fire insurance patrol system that has so long 
been in operation. 

In order to obtain the best results for the insurance ¢om- 
panies, as well as the insured, it is necessary that the 
executive members of the Board of Underwriters be skilled 
men in the line of knowing hazards and having them prop- 
erly protected in order to reduce the fire waste. The cor- 
poration ; namely, the Board of Underwriters, therefore, has 
prepared schedules that in its judgment distribute the insur- 
ance tax as nearly equitable as possible over all interests. 

The physical conditions of lumber yards today are vastly 
improved over what they were several years ago, at which 
time they were congested and subject to the possibility of 
a sweeping fire that would have destroyed enormous values. 

A goodly share of the physical improvements in our prop- 
erties today (based on the risk) .has come to us through 
the machinery of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, which 
was incorporated under the state laws of Illinois fifty years 
ago. ‘This corporation is composed of men legally author- 
ized to represent the insurance companies as agents. 

We are favored by having with us today the manager of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters, who is particularly for- 
tunate in the fact that he enjoys the unlimited confidence, 
respect and esteem of said board. This gentleman undoubt- 
edly will give us very valuable and useful information, which 
can not fail to be of service to our business interests. About 
two years ago the lumber interests called Mr. Glidden’s at- 
tention to the improvement in conditions as they were at 
that time, which resulted after an investigation, in a change 
in schedule of rates on lumber yards; namely, a reduction 
ino the cost of insurance to us. A few months ago this 
same gentleman was the means of bringing about the adop- 
tion of a uniform form of policy which outlined the condi- 
tions in plain, simple and readable English. In this con- 
nection, permit the repetition of a story which Mr. Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has repeated at several recent 
lumbermen’s association meetings, but which I think would 
be as thoroughly appreciated by this audience as any other, 
so those who have heard the story please stand for it again, 
so as to give those who have not heard it the benefit: 

“A lumberman was wrecked on a desert island in the 
Pacific ocean and was slowly starving. Each day he walked 
the beach and searched the horizon for a sail, but he saw 
no sail, and Lord knows we know how hard it is to have 
day after day to go by without a sale. Then he had an in 
spiration. He decided to write a message on a piece of 
paper, place it in a bottle and cast it adrift in the hope 
that some vessel would find it floating and wary it up and 
come to the rescue, Being a lumberman he had the bottle. 
He went down into his pockets after a piece of paper on 
which to write the message, and all he found was a fire in- 


surance policy. He started to read it, and he found enough 
provisions in it to last him six months.” 

Mr. Glidden may not have made the insurance policy 
devoid of provisions, but he has been the means of making 
the provisions more simple, and therefore more easily 
digested. 

I take eran in introducing to you H. H. Glidden, man- 
ager of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, who will talk 
to us on the subject of fire waste, and who has kindly con- 
sented to permit an open discussion of the conditions con- 
fronting the insurance business, and especially as it pertains 
to the lumber and kindred interests of Chicago. 


H. H. Glidden on Fire Waste. 


The subject matter to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion is an old one about which so much has been said, that 
what I shall have to say will be an “old story told over 
again,” save as it may be varied by local coloring or applica- 
tion. It is an axiom that the effect of waste, whether of 
effort, substance or time, extends beyond the person, group 
or community immediately concerned in — to the 
character and magnitude of the waste. The commercial re- 
lations of mankind are so interwoven, and their interde- 
pendence so fixed that any considerable disturbance in any 
one quarter affects to some extent the whole. The opera- 
tion of natural law compels us to “bear each other’s bur- 
dens” in some measure, and we are sufficiently our “brother's 
keeper” to warrant us in admonishing him against “wanton 
waste.” The wanton waste of natural resources has reached 
such magnitude as to challenge the attention of the country. 
Congresses and commissions have inaugurated conservation 
movements which, let us hope, will not end in academic dis- 
cussion, but will be productive of good, otherwise, woe is 
the lot of the “ultimate consumer.” 

We are a wasteful people. The contemplation of the rich- 
ness of our surroundings, of the productiveness of our soil, 
of the magnitude of our latent resources, the seeming ease 
with which fortunes have been and are being made, have 
encouraged luxurious living, profligacy and waste. In no 
one particular is this more apparent or wanton than in the 
destruction of property by fire, which is not only a waste 
of the products of nature but of the labor of man _ that 
fashioned it for his use. Property destroyed by fire is ir- 
recoverable, it is forever gone. If replaced it must be recre- 
ated, other products of nature consumed, other labor ex- 
pended. This is a direct tax on the productiveness of the 
people, payment of which can not be escaped. If previous 
provision has not been made the loss nevertheless is finally 
absorbed, the direct loser’s resources being crippled or ex- 
hausted, the loss falls in part upon his creditors, he ceases 
to be as profitable a customer as before, even if he be left 
self-sustaining. 

The direct property loss by fire in the city of Chicago 
during 1910 was about $7,500,000 larger than in any one 
year since the great fire of 1871, larger even than the loss 
of 1874. In the five years ended with 1910, we had a total 
direct loss by fire in round figures $36,297,000, an average 
of $6,805,000 per annum. Assuming’an average population 
during that period of 2,100,000 of people, we have an aver- 
age annual loss of $3.24 per capita as against $3.10 per 
capita in a five years’ average ending with 1908 of 252 
cities of the United States, and $3.02 for the United States 
as a whole, and as against 61 cents in thirty foreign cities, 
and 33 cents in six Kuropean countries. This, bear in mind, 
is only the direct loss, the value of the property destroyed. 
To this is to be added the indirect loss through disturbances 
of business, loss of profits, loss of rents or other use of 
property, maintenance of fire department, use of water, 
private expenditures for fire extinguishing devices, cost of 
collecting and disbursing the fund out of which the indi- 
vidual losers are wholly or partially indemnified, in all prob 
ably as much more, so that we are confronted with an annual 
loss and expense by reason of fire—that good servant but 


hard master—of nearly $6.50 per capita per annum. Why? 

Because we fail to appreciate the } ~R- that exists 
almost everywhere. 

Because we are lacking in that sense of personal re- 
sponsibility that leads to regard for the safety of our neigh- 
bor’s property. 

Because we are lacking in that moral courage that is in- 
sistent upon our neighbor having due regard for the safety 
of our own. 

Because we expect laws and ordinances to act auto- 
matically, to be self-enforcing. 

Because we are in too much haste, and haste leads to 
waste. We are not thorough. We are too prone to adopt 
makeshifts, to be content with a “lick and a promise.” fe 
build too many buildings of combustible material, arranging 
the materials as we would if we intended them to burn, 

Because we have a false conception as to who bears the 
loss. We think that because the loser is directly indemnified 
by another it is the loss of another, not ours. The payor 
creates nothing, produces nothing, he is but the trustee of 
a common fund to which we contribute, and a guarantor as 
to its distribution. Our contributions must at least equal 
our ordinary demands thereon, plus expenses, plus our share 
of great disasters, of which we have had one, and which is 
possible of repetition. It ought also to be large enough to 
fairly compensate the guarantor for risk to his capital. 

I trust that I have made it sufficiently plain that what- 
ever our ordinary loss we bear it ourselves. Try to shift 
it as we may, we are unable to do more than shift it from 
one shoulder to the other. We may add to, or take from the 
load, but never wholly dispense with it. How may we 
lighten it? By all doing just those things that an en- 
lightened self-interest would impel each of us to do were we 
each certain that whatever the loss, we must each bear his 
own. We would lessen the possible total loss in any one 
fire as much as possible by subdividing our destructible 
property as to location into as many parts as we could with 
due regard to economy in the conduct of our business; we 
would isolate all highly volatile or combustible material and 
processes of a specially hazardous nature. Where we had 
concentration of values we would provide the highest type 
of protection, and over all exercise an intelligent vigilant 
care. 

We have given great attention to the spectacular pound 
of cure—fire extinguishment—and almost ignored the equally, 
if not more important ounce of prevention. 

The burden occasioned Chicago by the fire loss ought to 
be reduced, can be reduced by combined effort, possibly to 
the extent of one-third, or even one-half (and that being 
reduced the reduction of expenditures caused thereby will 
follow as a natural sequence). ‘To succeed in such a move 
ment we could almost, if not quite, afford to indulge our 
selves in the luxury of the double platoon to be used for 
the prevention of fires 


Following Mr. Glidden’s address an animated dis- 
cussion took place, 

V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, 
stated that the insurance companies do not pay the 
risk. As an example, he quoted the big Martin fire 
in 1894, after which fire the rate was increased $2.50. 
He also showed that in fifteen years the Pilsen Lum- 
ber Company had paid $6,000 towards paying the in 
surance on the Martin fire. He thought that the way 
to get a better rate from the Board of Underwriters 
was to give more care to the yards. In that way the 
fire risk would be minimized and he felt that the 
yards would eventually get a cheaper rate. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


A special committee on fire insurance legislation of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has issued its 
report containing recommendations with regard to in- 
surance measures now before the [llinois legislature. In 
part, the committee’s report is as follows: 


The committee met at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, March 
4, and begs to report amendments to senate bill 61, 
which in the opinion of the committee will fully protect 
the interests of all buyers of fire insurance without im- 
pairing the security offered by the sellers of insurance. 

The committee finds that buyers of insurance in Illinois 
are confronted by associations of sellers for the purpose 
of naming common rates, and that senate bill 61 as now 
drawn, is in effect an act to lend the powers of the 
state toward enforcing any agreement about rates which 
such association might adopt, and without reference to 
the equitable interest of the buyer, or to the fact that 
the same companies might be eagerly seeking business 
in other states under a much lower scale of charges. 

The committee, however, does not recommend defeat- 
ing the bill provided proper amendments can be secured 
Coéperation of sellers of insurance is manifestly benefi- 
cial in facilitating services which reduce losses and which 
would as surely reduce rates if this implied obligation 
were made enforceable by law. 

The committee has carefully reviewed.amendments to 
bill 61, which are proposed by the Quincy Chamber of 
Commerce. Many of the features of the Quincy bill 
are approved by this committee, but amendment is re- 
quired to define the equitable interest of the buyer in 
the rate and provide records accessible to him, which 
shall make that interest public at all times and suscepti- 
ble of defense in the courts. 

The committee does not assume to prescribe of its 
own knowledge what ought to be done by men in the 
fire insurance business. Action has been limited to ap- 
proval of that side of propositions coming from authori- 
tative fire insurance sources, which careful considera- 
tion shows to be fair to the interests of buyers of 
insurance. 

The committee has been guided chiefly by the report 
of the Illinois Fire Insurance Commission to the Forty-, 
seventh General Assembly, reinforced by the action of 
Such bodies as the National Association of Fire Under- 
Writers and the National Association of Local Fire In- 
Surance Agents. 

The committee believes that the general business in- 
terests of the state are entitled to ask from their sen- 
ators and representatives and from the governor, that all 
that is commendable in the conclusions of the Illinois 
Fire Insurance Commission shall be incorporated in sen- 
ate bill 61 and that no measure shall become a law which 
openly places all the legal resources of the state at the 
disposal of a combination against buyers while depriving 
them of the means of defense against such aggression 
how provided by the common law. 

Commission report, page 31: 

“The conditions disclosed by the investigation include 
another incongruous feature. This is that the expense of 
procuring business is greater in cities where the demand 
for the indemnity the companies have for sale is in ex- 
cess of the supply. 

“Being of the opinion that the present system of com- 
pensating agents and brokers necessarily increases fire 
losses and the expense of conducting the business and is 
the cause of conditions of which the insuring public 
justly complain, your committee believes that practi- 
cally ajl of the unsatisfactory conditions which agitate 
the public and lead to unscientific and unavailing legis- 
lation designed to reduce the expense of conducting the 


ON FIRE INSURANCE MEASURES IN ILLINOIS. 


business and consequently the cost of fire insurance, can 
be eliminated by a radical change in methods.”’ 
CONTINGENT COMMISSION, 

The contingent commission plan is recommended by 
the expense committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners as tending to reduce fire waste. 
The plan is now in use through voluntary action and a 
copy of a contract of this nature was furnished to this 
committee. It provides that the agent shall receive 15 
percent flat commission and 10 percent contingent, which 
is figured upon the net premiums less taxes, fees and fire 
losses. The plan has many supporters in all branches 
of the business. 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LOCAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 

The Missouri State Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents prepared a rating bill which is now being passed 
by the legislature of that state. The provisions of this 
bill are more arbitrary in the treatment of fire insurance 
companies than the amended bill which is attached. The 
legislative committee of the National association recently 
passed resolutions tendering the aid of the national body 
in securing the passage of the Missouri law. 

The committee submits herewith a statement of the fire 
insurance propositions which are approved as fair to 
buyers of insurance and which amendments are intended 
to embody. The Quincy bill is adopted as a basis and the 
copy attached reads as it would read if all amendments 
proposed by this committee were incorporated. 

The committee recommends that a copy of this report 
and amended bill be sent to all Illinois state associa- 
tions and to such local associations that may be inter- 
ested, with request that each association support the 
amended bill by intercession with senators and repre- 
sentatives and by representation at any hearing that 
may be set. Also that a copy of the papers be sent .to 
each member of this association with request that he 
urge affirmative action upon his senator and representa- 
tives and upon his directors of each business association 
with which he may be connected. 

The following propositions taken from the report of 
the Illinois Insurance Commission are submitted by the 
committee as fair to buyers of insurance, and are 
recommended to the consideration of business interests 
in the state: 

THE FAIR PROFIT. 

Report of the Illinois Insurance Commission, bottom 

age 23: 
ee Our inquiries from leading underwriters lead us to 
assume that an assured margin of 2% percent plus the 
interest from unearned premiums is large enough to war- 
rant the present capital invested in the business and 
attract additional capital as fast as needed to protect the 
insurable value of the country. 

— a pamphlet published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for the information of the public. Page 
21. Copy in Crerar Library, Chicago: ce 

(2) “The Percentage of Loss.” “This may be ex- 
pected to be 55 a of the premiums. The largest 
and most successful companies have experienced not less 
than this percentage of loss as the result of the years they 
have been in business. If to this percentage there be 
added the 35 for expenses, there will be left 10 
percent, 5 of which should be accumulated, as already 
stated, for ‘sweeping conflagrations,’ and the remaining 
5 percent will probably not be regarded by those engaged 
in any other business as an abnormally high profit, leav- 
ing out of consideration the great risk run by those whose 


capital is invested.” (Note—This assigns 55 percent for 
ordinary losses and 45 percent for conflagration reserve, 
expenses and 5 percent profit.) 

ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CORRECTIONS OF RATES 

Mr. . F. Dean, author of the Analytical System of 
Rating, in his Indiana deposition: 

(3) “Now when a state has been rated under this 
system, after that, all that is necessary to keep up a 
proper relativity of rates and at the same time keep 
these rates where the profit will be reasonable in the 
state, is to raise or lower these rates by a common per- 
centage over the state."’ 

Mr. Moore in the Universal Mercantile Schedule, of 
which he is the author, page 126: 

(4) “With such a scheme of rating it makes little dif- 
ference indeed whether or not the intermediate measure 
of schedule produces rates which are too high, if only 
the schedule be uniform and rate all risks alike, for the 
adjustment can be easily made, year by year, according 
to the relation of loss to premiums.” 

2 FAIR AND EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 

Commission report, page 76, at bottom 

(5) “We believe the vital question which the fire in- 
surance business is called upon to solve, is one of distri- 
bution, a fair and equitable apportionment of the $25,000, - 
000 burden constituting our annual premium charge. The 
state should insist that this tax be fairly distributed and, 
as we believe, to this end should require by law that the 
companies make public the basis upon which rates are 
made, and discrimination by agent or company should be 
published. 

(6) ‘Fire insurance is a business in which any form 
of discrimination has no place, a business in which there 
is no room for competition of the destructive kind that 
favors specific individuals, risks, classes, towns or cities.” 

FAIRLY CONSTRUCTED SCHEDULES. 

Commission report, last two paragraphs, page 74: 

(7) “If the schedules are fairly constructed by impar- 
tial, skilled and disinterested raters, the burden of fire in- 
surance should be equitably spread, and each risk and 
class of risks bear a proper share of the load. 

(8) “The state has a right to know that this is done 
and should be able to command the means of knowing 
that the desired result has been reached, or if not, where 
the failure has been. 

EXCESSIVE COMMISSIONS 

Commission report, page 33: 

“The commission is very strongly of the opinion that 
the present expense of doing the business of fire insur- 
ance is too great and that it ought to be reduced and 
especially the item of commission and brokerage, con- 
stituting more than one*half of the entire expense of 
the business, In this view practically all of the experi- 
enced underwriters who have been upon the witness stand 
coincide, but most of them admit their. inability or that 
of the insurance companies to regulate commissions with- 
out the assistance of the state.’’ 

Commission report, page 36: 

“These facts show that without some regulations of 
commission either on the part of the companies them- 
selves or by state legislation, commissions will inevitably 
continue to climb without limit, and inasmuch as policy- 
holders themselves must pay commissions as well as 
losses, the story of commissions plainly show the eco- 
nomic necessity of imposing upon the business some rea- 
sonable and uniform commission seale, for open compe- 
tition in commissions is a serious public evil, for which 
the patrons of fire insurance must foot the bill. It is 
really a case of the public’s paying the freight.’ 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 





Topographical Survey and Its Economic Value in 
Logging Operations. 
By J. P. Van Orsdel, Logging Engineer 

Civil engineers specialize in hydraulics, irrigation, munici- 
pal and other branches of the profession, and why not the 
civil engineer who has specialized tn logging and timber engi- 
neering? As a prominent lumberman puts It, it is more of 
a question of engineering in this rough western country than 
of anything else to get the timber to the mill. No question 
but what the field is broad enough and the problems involved 
deep enough to please and fatigue the mind and ingenuity 
of the most profound student if given the proper con- 
sideration, 

Logging engineering is a question of saving every dollar 
you can in railroad expense and equipment. Anyone with 
plenty of money can go through a mountain, but it takes 
a genius to go around the same mountain and build a line 
that will show a profit, especially when the road has to be 
built to fit the purse, as Is the case in so many logging roads. 

With regard to the differences which have and do exist 
between the loggers and lumbermen and engineers, and the 
fear of the first two mentioned for the latter, I will say that in 
nine cases out of ten it has been the engineer's fault. This 
may sound very strange, coming from an engineer, but it 
is true, nevertheless; and it is true because mores prominent 
engineers bave, and some do yet, consider the location of a 
logging railroad of minor importance and a matter not de 
serving very grave consideration; and most of the younger 
engineers are inclined to follow in the footsteps of their 
seniors, and, as a result, are termed technical fools by the 
loggers, and even stronger termed expressions than that at 
times. 

The engineer who hopes to make a success of logging engi- 
neering should at all times take into consideration the 
amount of traffic in the way of timber that is to come over 
his line, and necessarily the life of the line and whether it 
has any future possibilities as a connecting link between 
main lines or as a part of a main line. 


Engineers Not Loggers. 

Very few engineers have the faintest idea of what a 
logging operation is, and when a piece of work is given them 
they go at it with a feeling that any old line will do, when, 
as a matter of fact, $10,000 wasted to get a line with maxi- 
mum curves of 10 to 12 degrees when maximum curves of 
16 to 24 degrees will do just as well, and the life of the 
line is only four or five years, is a great deal more expensive 
and there is less chance for recovery than where the life 
of the line is for all time. This is undoubtedly self-evident 
to you. Even though a line has mainline possibilities, it is 
not always good judgment to build along those lines as long 
as it is used as a logging road, but make a proper mainline 
location and then go back and put in sharp curves which 
can be climinated when the proper time comes, or from time 
to time after the road is in operation, and there is some 
source of revenue. 

Engineers have come to our office looking for situations, 
and they would inquire whether we did only logging engi 
neering. Upon receiving an affirmative reply they would say, 
“Well, that is easy work—I can handle that all right,” 
when, probably, they never had seen a log pulled out of 
the woods or loaded on a car. 

That is the kind of engineering ability you have been 
employing, and can you yourselves see any reason why you 
have condemned them? It seems to be a very grave reflec 
tion on the engineers of the western country that when a 
logging concern decides to have a line located it generally 
sends the woods superintendent or foreman to look up the 
probable line and blaze it out so that the engineer will get 
in the right country. An engineer, to be entirely capable 
of properly planning a logging operation, should not only be 
an engineer, but a cruiser and practical logger. 

More of you are engaged in logging a tract of twenty 
thousand acres than there are less, and some are even en 
gaged in logging tracts as high as 100,000 acres. How much 
do you know about your entire holdings and the relation one 
part bears to another? I hope you know all about it and 
have the logging of your entire tract planned out, at least 
in a general way, but I know that this is not so. Why 
have you not had it done? It certainly is not because it 
would cost too much, because, how do you know that if you 
were working along a set line the logging cost could not be 
cut down 50 cents or $1 a thousand on the entire opera- 
tion? Have you the least idea what your logs are going to 
cost you each year for the next four or five years, or, in case 
the price of certain grades of the finished product drops, 
where you can go and get logs on your lands that will 
make Jumber with the highest percentage of the more profit- 
able product? I think you will agree with me that these 
are questions that you should all be able to answer to your 
selves. What kind of maps of your holdings have you? What 
does a blue print with the creeks marked on it and the 
lands owned colored up spell to a man when he takes charge 
of an operation? There may be mountains, hills and dales 
between these creeks, but the map does not tell you anything 
about this, and a man can not carry if,all in his head. The 
answer to nearly all these questions is “topographical sur- 
veys and maps.” 

Cost of Survey. 

The first question that comes to your mind is, how much 
is it going to cost? By the use of a borograph, an ordinary 
self-recording aneroid barometer, a hand level a tape rod 
and a Jacob staff compass, a very accurate topographical map 
of a country can be made in the fir districts for 15 cents 
an acre, and in the pine districts for about half that price. 
This is not guess data, for I have done this kind of work 
for even less money than that. 


A borograph is a self-recording atmospheric pressure in- 
sttument, which is left at headquarters or camp, and shows 
whatever change there is in the weather or atmospheric 
pressure and at what hour of the day it took place. This 
eliminates the objection raised against aneroid barometer 
elevations, as it makes no difference how much the aneroid 
has run off during the day’s work, it is very easily corrected 
upon the return to camp at night, and the contours platted 
in the proper places. 

It is surprising how close cleyations can be obtained in 
this manner. In one instance where the ends of a line were 
separated four miles, with a low summit intervening, the 
elevation at the initial point was 5,725 feet, both actual and 
barometer. The corrected aneroid elevation at the summit 
was 5,880, and the actual elevation 5,882.0; at the terminal 
end the aneroid elevation was 5,675, and the actual elevation 
5,681, or only a difference of 2 feet at the summit and 6 
feet at the end of the line. 

You can satisfy yourself with regard to the accuracy 
of this method of making topographical surveys by setting a 
borograph and carrying an aneroid in your pocket for a 
day or two, making notes from time to time as to any 
change you note in the elevation on your aneroid, and the 
time of the day these notes are made; and upon making 
comparison with your borograph you will find that the 
changes will compare very closely with those noted, if both 
instruments are in adjustment. 


Methods of Procedure. 


° 

The manner in which these surveys are made is nearly 
identical with those used by a cruiser in looking timber. 
If the country is at all open and the contours at all regu- 
lar, a man can cover over 160 acres a day without any 
trouble in the fir country, or 820 acres in the pine districts, 
the distance being measured by pacing and the line run with an 





LOGGER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE. 


Herewith is reproduced a likeness of W. L. Dunlap, 
of Dearborn, l'ex., logging superintendent of the Me- 
Shane Lumber Company, and vice president for Texas 
of the Southern Logging Superintendent’s Association. 

Mr. Dunlap was born ona farm in Ouachita county, 
Arkansas, in April, 1864. In 1879 the family removed 
to a farm in Hot Springs county, Arkansas. The 
father’s health failed and in 1882 he died, leaving 
the son almost alone, in a strange town and without 





W. L. DUNLAP, DEARBORN, TEX.; 
Logging Superintendent McShane Lumber Company 


money or relatives. ‘The first work young Dunlap 
secured was in the track service of the Iron Mountain 
railroad. He remained with that road about two years, 
in the various positions he occupied acquiring. suffi 
cient knowledge to warrant his seeking a more de- 
sirable position. 

In 1884 he secured a position as section foreman 
with the Malvern Lumber Company, which at that 
time was constructing one of the first logging rail- 
roads in the yellow pine section of Arkansas. With 
the Malvern company he remained until 1895, in that 
vear entering the employ of the Little Bay Lumber 
Company, of Little Bay, Ark., as woods foreman. 
Late in 1898 he resigned his position to return to 
the Malvern company as woods foreman. Three years 
later he entered the employ of the Farrell Lumber 
Company, of Farrell, Ark. 

In 1904 Mr. Dunlap contracted to do the logging for 
several’ concerns and was occupied in that work until 
late in 1906. The lack of opportunities for the edu- 
cation of his children having induced him to seek a 
position ‘affording better home life and educational 
facilities, he entered the employ of the MeShane Lum- 
her Company as logging superintendent, the position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Dunlap married Miss Hattie Dorman in June, 
1891, and six children have been born to this union 
—one son and five daughters. Of these children death 
has elaimed two, a di wughter aged 18 months; and 
their only son, Harry 1., who died last July, aged 
18 years. 





open sight Jacob staff compass. After covering in this 
manner the district in which you are interested, and platting 
| up, then you have something to figure from as to where 
you can go with railroads, and, as a matter of fact, plan 
the entire: operation. This is where land level work be- 
comes of value. As you begin to work out your main lines 
and spurs, you would probably encounter places where it is 
just a question whether or not you could make a given point 
or not. 

Two men can run about two miles of peg line a day with 
a Locke level, so that it is only a small matter to ascertain 
whether you are on the right course or not. If there are 
any angles in the canyons or on the side hills that you might 
be afraid were impossible on account of heavy work, you can 
take these with the compass, and when you get these data 
together and mapped up you have a birdseye view of the 
entire country before you and something to work from, 
without having driven a stake or spent any great amount 
of money. 

You can now begin the real study of the topography of 
your country and lay prospective and possible main lines 
and spurs covering your whole country; and, of course, as 
you all have an accurate cruise on your holdings, it is pos 
sible to know how much timber will come out over every 
road built, and from that arrive at what the railroad cost 
will be per thousand. 

The one question that confronts every business man’s 
mind is, what is it going to cost, and this is the only way 
fo arrive at it with any certainty. You know how much 
timber you have and how you can reach it, and about what 
it will cost to reach it, and as you have a record of several 
years of actual cost of falling, bucking, swamping, hauling 
and loading on cars or putting into a stream—or your log 
ging engineer can furnish you with these figures-—you are 
in a position to begin to figure profit, and that is what we 
are all after. Profit; the only question is, can we make it? 

You may have a very good plan for working your tract, 
but have you it on paper, or does anyone else know anything 
about it? You know that none of us have any assurance of our 
term on this earth, and when the time does come, will your 
successor have to take up broken threads or will he go ahead 
with plans already laid out? 

The man who is superintendent of a logging operation 
can not work on the basis of “let your next year take care 
of itself” and be successful or make money for himself or 
his associates. 

Noth.—-The Logging Department will appear alternats 
weeks hereafter. Logging superintendents are invited to 
contribute to this department letters, descriptive articles and 
suggestions regarding logging methods: also to ask any 


questions and make requests for any information desired on 
the subject of logging. 


ee eee 
CONVENIENT POCKET LUMBER CALCULATOR. 
A method of determining quickly the number of 


Loard feet in any piece of lumber is provided in the 
pocket tumber caleulator shown in the accompanying 


illustration. The device 
POCKET SF convenenrer 


consists of a celluloid 





envelope with slots at oo Te 
top and containing a 

wa : ry rt ’ sizes LENGTHS 

card showing the widths, dommes mca sod a ae 
thickness and board feet be mht) at sf sila] 
contents. The lengths ee ee 


are shown on the out- 
side of the envelope 


¢ Sorte cf 
and above the slot. By — 
moving the card up or 
down until the pe A JAMES OHIENS Sons 
dimensions are shown in MEG. ‘ 
the small slot at the vi 
left. The contents in y 
hoard feet are shown in 
the large slot at the 
right. Both sides — of 
the card and envelope 
are utilized and stock 
is shown from 1x2x10 
to 14x16x24 and all in 
tervening sizes, 

This handy little de 
vice is being sent to 
the trade by the James 
Ohlen & Sons Saw Man 
ufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio. For more than sixty years this con- 
cern has been meeting the requirements of the saw 
mill trade, anticipating every step of progress by the 
‘installing of improved machinery and the inventing of 
improved sawmill equipment; and today it has the 
most modern equipment, methods and appliances in 
existence, The company has constantly inereased the 
size and number of its buildings until it is considered 
one of the largest institutions in the world manufac 
turing saws and saw accessories exclusively. 

The company carries a complete stock of band, 
cular, crosscut and hand saws, and the management 
takes special pride in its policy of soliciting the trade 
of the smallest as the largest mill, according to all 
the best service at its commund. 

The vest pocket lumber ecaleulator is sent free on 
request. 





(OLUMBUS, 


OHIO.U.S. A. 
L-W: SEYMOUR, cen't Mar. 











ee ee ee 
The Standish-Hickey Timber Company, owner of large 
timber tracts in Humboldt and Mendocino counties, 
California, has. bought 3,500 acres of redwood timber 
located near Boonville, Mendocino county, California, 
from Messrs. Hutson, Spadden, Hutsell and Rebecca 
Bonnett. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Advance in Yellow Pine and Limited Supply of Dry 
Stocks the Factors of the Trade—Demand Quiet— 
Rural Building Active. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 8.—Conditions in the 
lumber trade are unsettled. Strong factors are the yel- 
low pine advance and the limited supply of dry stocks 
at northern pine mills. The competition of western 
mills is more keen than ever, however, although, pine 
and hemlock producers are holding up prices and ex- 
pect to clean up their old stocks before midsummer. 
Demand at this time is quiet, however, many of the 
retailers having stocked up just before the holidays. 
Considerable building is being done in rural communi 
ties and the city movement is starting off well. 

Minneapolis building permits for January and Feb 
ruary numbered 416, at a total estimated cost of $1,883, 
430. Permits issued during the same two months last 
vear numbered 494, with a total estimated cost of 
$1,073,285. 

W. N. Sine, representing the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., expects to open 
an eastern sales office in this city. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, of Bonners 
erry, Ida., is now represented locally by William A. 
Smith, an experienced lumber salesman in this terri- 
tory, who was with the Goodman Lumber Company last 
year. 

Creosoted wooden blocks will be used largely in $600, 
000 worth of local paving operations this year. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Lumber Company’s Big ‘‘Killing’’—Lumber Situa- 
tion Improving Rapidly—Seeking Extension of Time 
Limit on Idaho Timber. 

DuLuTH, MINN., March 8.—J. P. McDonald, of the 
Mullery-MeDonald Lumber Company, sold 15,000,000 
feet of lumber last week. The entire amount repre 
sented about $325,000. About 5,000,000 feet of this 
stock was No. 3 and better white pine and will go to 
Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, of Boston, delivery at 
Ogdensburg. John Dalzell, of Detroit, who represents 
the Boston company, has been in Duluth several days 
inspecting the stock. ‘Ten million feet of the sold 
lumber is logrun norway and will be delivered at Lake 
Krie points for various purchasers. Mr. Dalzell has 
been with the firm of Skillings, Whitney & Barnes 
fifty-two years and claims to have bought and han- 
dled more good lumber than any other one man liv- 
ing. The company that he represents always has made 
a specialty of high grade lumber. The Mullery-Me 
Donald Company, which owns a saw mill at the West 
end, and which a short time ago bought the Red Cliff 
Lumber Company’s saw mill, is delivering 1,000,000 
feet of logs a day in this city. The West end mill 
is operating day and night, and the old Red Cliff 
plant will be put in commission this spring. One train 
of logs arrives daily from the Fond du Lae reserva 
tion, one train comes from Hornby on the Duluth & 
Iron Range, and two or three trains a day come from 
the Spring Mine extension of the Iron Range road on 
the eastern Mesaba range. 

Lumbermen are convinced that 1911 Will prove a 
better business year than the conditions two or three 
months ago seemed to warrant. Shipments of lumber 
from Cloquet for the first two months of this year 
were 10 percent larger than for the corresponding pe 
riod in 1910. Inquiries are numerous. 

The North American Brick, Tile & Pipe Company, of 
Walsh, Vermilion range, has bought two boilers and two 
engines and a dynamo from the Red Cliff Lumber Com 
pany, which is going out of business at Duluth. The 
machinery was a part of the planing mill plant. The 
consideration was $9,000. 

Capt. William O’Neil, superintendent of logging on 
the Chippewa Indian reservations, in Duluth this week, 
says that the deep snow has seriously interfered with 
logging on the Red Lake reservation. The timber 
that is being cut has been damaged by fire. Timber 
under the old sales will be cleaned up, with the ex- 
ception of about 16,000,000 feet, by the Namakan 
Lumber Company. 

Hines & Dillon, this city, have bought 8,528 acres 
of land in northern Aitkin county, Minnesota. The 
Mr. Hines of this firm is a veteran logger of the 
Northwest, but the lands that he and his partner have 
purchased are believed to be valuable for mineral. 
The firm paid $62,000 for the land. 

The. Weyerhaeusers own 2,500,000,000 feet of pine 
in Idaho and seek to have the time limit for removing 
the timber extended. They bought the timber from 
the state fourteen years ago and it was stipulated 
that the timber be moved in twenty years, so that but 
six more years remain under the contract. The com 
pany has cut but a few hundred million feet of the 
pine but is planning to establish mills and cut on a 
larger seale. It is expected that Idaho will extend 
the time limit. 

Robert B. Whiteside, of Duluth, one of the best 
known timbermen in the United States, and owner of 
the Calaveras grove of big trees in California, has 
returned from a trip to Alabama, where he went to 
examine a large tract of timber. 

The paper plant of the Minnesota & Ontario Com 
pany at International Falls is producing 200 tons of 
paper a day. This plant, located on Rainy river, at 


the northernmost point in Minnesota, is making a rec- 
ord for paper production. Several paper plants are 
proposed for northern Minnesota. The Northwest 
Paper Company, of Cloquet, will build one at Brain- 
erd. One is proposed for the north shore of Lake 
Superior. A sharp advance in the prices of pulpwood 
is expected to take place in northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the next year or two, as large markets for the 
wood are springing up in this state. Demand for 
pulpwood by the paper manufacturers of the Fox 
River valley is still large, and the competition for 
desirable tracts of pulpwood may become a feature 
of the forest products business. 

The total number of cars handled by the Lake Su- 
perior demurrage bureau of Duluth for February was 
28,223, as compared with 27,065 for the same month 


last year. The number of cars of lumber and forest 
products reported last month was 2,856. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DuLUTH, MINN., March 8.—The annual meeting of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company was held Wednes- 
day at the company’s headquarters in Virginia, and 
the stockholders reélected the old board of directors and 
the directors reélected the old officers: Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, president; H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, secre- 
tary, and 8. J. Cusson, of Virginia, general manager. 
J. G. Ketcham is the general sales manager. The direct. 
ors and officers after the meeting inspected the com- 
pany’s extensive plant for manufacturing, dressing and 
handling lumber. 








FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Lumbermen Interested in Progress of Important Leg- 
islative Measure—Unusual Building Activity During 
February—Attempt to Destroy Lumber. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 7.—Lumber manufacturers 
are watching with interest the progress of an important 
bill introduced in the Wisconsin legislature by Assembly 
man Thomas Mahon, creating an industrial commission, 
to which is transferred all the duties of the present com 
missioner of labor and statistics and which is given 
added powers of wide scope, ineluding the administra- 
tion of the proposed workmen’s compensation act. It is 
provided that the commission shall enforce the laws 
for safe and hygienic conditions for working people. 
The bill is the outcome of several months of labor by 
Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wiscon 
sin; Dr. Charles MeCarthy, of the legislative reference 
library, and J. B. Beck, commissioner of labor and in- 
dustrial statistics. The measure is distinctly a model 
of its kind and is expected to be followed by other states. 

Loggers all over the northern lumber country are put 
ting forth extra efforts to complete operations while it is 
still possible to build ice roads. Many camps are being 
broken and it is expected that. by March 15 operations 
for the season will be suspended in most localities. 

If February can be taken as a eriterion, there will be 
plenty of activity in Milwaukee building cireles this 
season. During the month just closed 221 building per 
mits were issued, totaling $506,117. In February, 1910, 
110 permits, aggregating $274,156, were taken out. 

The Tegge Lumber Company, this city, has bought 
the property on Park street, near Sixth avenue, for 
merly owned by the Milwaukee Southern railway, and 
will use if as an extension to its lumber yards. The 
property is 233x275 feet, and it is understood that the 
consideration was $35,000. 

Theodore I. Pagel has bought several lots at Fond 
du Lae avenue and Thirtieth street, at the intersection 
of the Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, for use 
as a retail lumber yard. The property has a frontage 
of more than 500 feet on Fond du Lae avenue, running 
back to the railway. Mr. Pagel will begin at once the 
erection of lumber sheds on the property. He was for 
merly manager of the Pine Lumber Company on Thir 
tieth street and is well known in lumber cireles of 
this city. 

Thomas M. Purtell, state fire marshal, and Fire Chief 
Clancy are looking for the incendiaries who attempted to 
destroy the lumber in the yards of the DeVere & 
Schloegel Lumber Company, Eighth and Muskego ave 
nues, by placing excelsior saturated with kerosene about 
the lumber piles. 

The B. I’. MeMillan Lumber Company, of MeMillan, 
has ceased logging operations and it is understood that 
the company will close its saw mill at McMillan just as 
soon as the log supply is exhausted. The McMillan saw 
mill is one of the oldest in Wisconsin and was erected 
thirty-five years ago by B, F. MeMillan. 

Word has been received in Neillsville from the main 
offices of the Wisconsin Furniture Company, of Balti 
more, Md., that the company will not rebuild its branch 
plant at Neillsville. The city was unsuccessful in dis 
posing of a bond issue of $30,000 for the purpose of 
securing the plant, 

Kleven representatives of the Pittsburg Hardwood 
Door Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., recently inspected the 
big plant of the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
one of the largest sash and door factories in the coun 
try. The party consisted of F. W. DeBoice, C. M. 
Rigley, Robert Finnigan, R, H. Wilson, T. H. Taylor, 
W. W. Fuller, E. FE. Yahr, George E. Booth, R. Weber, 
M. M. EFichenbach and FE. A. Brown. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


End of Logging Season Finds Sleighing Season Still 
Good—-Street Railroad Buys Cedar Ties—Samples 
of Native Lumber, 


Wausau, WIs., March 7.—Logying operations are 
practically finished after an unusually favorable winter 
for this work. Skidding and hauling have gone steadily 
forward without serious interruption since thé snow 
came in November, and the end of the. season finds the 
sleighing still good. 

The Wausau Street Railroad Company will lay 4,000 
cedar ties in double tracking and extensions this spring. 
They were purchased in upper Michigan and the first lot 
has arrived. In order to obtain the utmost durability 
the company will set up an open tank treating plant on 
Plummer island of the style recommended by the United 


States Forest Service and thoroughly treat all the ties 
with creosote. 

The government groundwood laboratory is running 
smoothly and turning out a large amount of jackpine 
pulp of a good grade. The product of each run is 
carefully studied, and some of the pulp is sent to the 
Madison laboratory to be made into paper. 

As an example of the diversity of the local forest 
resources, the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company has 
supplied the office of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association with excellent samples 
of eighteen species of native lumber sawed in Wausau, 
and visitors who have some knowledge of lumber are not 
usually successful in the attempt to name every piece 
correctly. 

W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Representative of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, spent last Saturday in 
Wausau in the interest of the order. Mr. Stephenson 
was en route from Washington, D, C., to St. Paul, Minn., 
and found time during the day to visit the most upto- 
date pulp and paper mill in the middle West—that of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, at Rothschild. 

P. R. Hicks, chief of the office of products, in the 
United States Forest Service, at Missoula, Mont., was 
in Wausau last Friday and Saturday to observe the 
work of the government groundwood laboratory. 

F. H. Piehl, manager of the saw mill of the Minne 
apolis Cedar & Lumber Company, at Gagen, assisted 
local Hoo-Hoo at the concatenation Saturday evening. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., March 6.—H. P. Bird, of the Bird 
& Wells Lumber Company, Wausaukee, has sold a solid 
tract of 10,280 acres of land in Lake and Wexford coun- 
ties in Michigan to Robert von Morpurgo, of Chicago. 
The consideration was about $50,000. The land is thirty 
miles east of Manistee. Mr. von Morpurgo will parcel 
the tract into farms. 

In spite of thaws the N. Ludington Company has been 
making an ice road in this city to haul its logs from 
the railroad to the yards. 

The Kreiter Piano Company, which the local Chamber 
of Commerce had high hopes of bringing to thjs city, 
has decided to build a $100,000 plant in North Mil- 
waukee. 

Siles Bros., of Grover, are doing a lively business at 
their saw mill. As high as fifteen teams may be seen in 
the yards at once bringing logs and taking away lumber. 

The new saw mill of the D. J. Murray Manufacturing 
Company at Schofield is running full force, The build- 
ing is 58 by 160 feet. The power plant is fireproof and 
develops 500-horsepower. The company will saw about 
4,000,000 feet of hardwood this season, 8,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and 15,000,000 feet of pine. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Mills Well Supplied with Logs—Farmers Finish Haul- 
ing—Breaking of Line Shaft Causes General 
Smashup at Mill. 

MELLEN, Wis., March 7.—Snow came early in the fall 
and sleighing has been comparatively good ever since. 
Most farmers are through hauling and the mills are 
well stocked. 

The line shaft in the Foster-Latimer saw mill broke 
Thursday morning, causing a general smashup, which 
will shut the mill down for a week or ten days, The 
planing mill and flooring plant resumed operation 
Wednesday morning but the car mill will be down for a 
week, 

The Westergaard Manufacturing Company, at Withee, 
expects business to become brisk and has a thousand 
cords of bolts on hand. Fred Westergaard, secretary 
and treasurer, returned last week from a trip in the 
course of which he secured orders for the entire stock. 

The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company’s mill will be 
put in first-class condition for a long season’s run. Be 
sides the saw mill the company will run the shingle and 
planing mill most of the summer. 

Cc. T. Hintz, of Rib Lake, will finish hauling this week. 
He has twenty teams engaged in this work and the esti- 
mated value of the timber he has eut, hauled and put 
into the river is placed at $100,000. His mill at Hintz 
town will start on a double shift next week with about 
1,000,000 feet of good timber in stock. 

Several big loads of logs have been hauled to Butter- 
nut within the last week. Last Thursday John Hamann 
arrived at the yard of the Butternut Stave Company 
with a load of elm logs scaling 3,920 feet, brought in 
by a single team a distance of five miles. It is the 
largest load hauled in this winter by 460 feet. 

S. M. Addington’s crew broke camp last week at Solon 
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Springs. A large number of cedar ties and posts have 
been landed at Sauntry and are being peeled. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., March 7,—L. 8. Sprink, who has been 
superintendent of the Afson-Gilkey-Hurd Manufacturing 
Company’s plant since its establishment last June, has 
resigned on account of ill health, and will move to Mil- 
waukee, 


The F. Ohloff saw mill has been down since last 
Tuesday, owing to the piston rod on the carriage break- 
ing during the sawing of a hardwood log. 

The Merrill Woodenware Company has 2,500,000 feet 
of hardwood logs piled up in the yard. The logs 
were bought from the farmers this winter and will be 
sufficient to insure a steady run for the season. 

The snowstorm which struck this section last Sunday 
will enable loggers to haul for at least another week. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


One of the Most Extensive Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturing Lines of the Middle West—Last Year’s 
Output on This Division. 

Bay City ANp Saginaw, Micu., March 7.—The Michi- 
gan Central (Mackinaw division), extending 200 miles 
trom the Saginaw river to the straits of Mackinac, has long 
been a source of log supply for the Saginaw river mills, 
and also has been one of the most extensive lumber and 
shingle manufacturing lines in the middle West. Fifty 
years ago the lower portion of this region not only fur- 
nished heavy contributions of logs to Saginaw river mills 
but numerous mills manufactured large quantities of lum- 
ber products. Many of these plants have gone out of 
commission, but others have taken their places. Besides 
the lumber products manufactured on this division and 
branches since 1880 as many as 3,812,043,269 feet of 
saw logs have been hauled over it. More than 100 car- 
loads of logs are moved every day to the Saginaw river. 
The output of lumber on the division last year was as 
follows: Batchelor Timber Company, West Branch, 9,- 
265,000 feet of mixed lumber; Henry Stephens & Co., 
Waters, 23,395,472 feet; Salling-Hanson Company, Gray- 
ling, 26,888,228 feet; RK. Hanson & Sons, 6,725,101; N. 
Michelson Lumber Company, mill at Michelson, 5,700,- 
000; Johannesburg Manufacturing Company, Johannes- 
burg, 12,162,000; Michelson & Hanson Company, Lewis- 
ton, 4,500,000 feet; this mill went out of commission last 
May and has been dismantled; T. FE. Douglas & Co., 
Lovells, 1,000,000; Louis Jensen, Salling, 5,025,000; 
Humphreys Bros., Gaylord, 100,000 feet; Yuill Bros., 
Vanderbilt, 3,600,000; Estate of David Ward, Deward, 
15,967,702. Total lumber output 114,408,523 feet; cut 
in 1909, 142,984,432 feet. 

These concerns manufactured lath as follows: Batche- 
lor Timber Company, West Branch, 832,000 pieces; Henry 
Stephens & Co., Waters, 7,811,100; Salling-Hanson Com- 
pany, Grayling, 3,992,375; Johannesburg Manufactur- 
ing Company, Johannesburg, 1,190,000; Louis Jenson, 
Salling, 1,250,000; Yuill Bros., Vanderbilt, 3,000,000; 
David Ward Estate, Deward, 2,389,700. Total lath out- 
put, 20,463,175 pieces. Shingles: Salling-Hanson Com- 
pany, 5,023,500; N. Michelson Lumber Company, 14,000, 
000; T. E. Douglas & Co., 3,000,000; David Ward KEs- 
tate, 554,000; Frank Kelley, Vanderbilt, 7,000,000; Mark 
enson Bros., Wolverine, 1,500,000; Tolfree & Co., West 
Branch, 2,120,000. ‘Total shingle output 32,697,000. 

The Richardson Lumber Company is hauling to the 
railroad for shipment to Alpena from Derry’s camp, 
near Millersburg, 1,000,000 of hardwood logs. 

J. Vernon Sharkey, for the last fourteen years cashier 
of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, at AuSable, has 
gone to Blind River, Ont., to accept a responsible posi- 
tion with the Eddy Bros. Lumber Company, of Bay 
City. 

Charles A. Bigelow states the hardwood lumber trade 
continues active at the recent advance in maple and 
birch. Basswood is the only item in the hardwood list 
that has failed to harden in price and increase in demand. 

F, E. Parker, president of the Mershon-Eddy-Parker 
Company, bas been in the East about two weeks. The 
company is doing a steady business on a firm market 
basis. The box business is not rushing, but the concern 
has regular customers who contract by the year, so that 
the plant is kept in motion. ae 

Handy Bros. are operating two large box factories in 
Bay City. The firm brings in by Water more than 
20,000,000 feet of lumber annually. T. L. Handy says 
there is much southern competition in the box business, 
but his firm, having many regular customers, has been 
able to keep the plants in motion with a good volume of 
business, but prices, owing to the competition referred 
to, are not what lumbermen would like. 

Ross & Wentworth have been stocking the Campbell 
Lumber Company’s mill this year to a considerable 
extent. They brought in 7,000,000 feet of logs last sea- 
son by water from the head of Lake Huron, and this 
winter have been lumbering in the upper portion of 
the lower peninsula, The firm reports a good run of 
trade. 

The lumber carrying steamer J. B. Ketcham, owned by 
the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of AuSable, went 
down in the West Neebish channel last spring and was 
abandoned by the owners to the underwriters as a total 
loss. It was raised by the Reid Wrecking Company, 
which bid in the steamer for $12,000. It will be rebuilt 
by the Reid company at an estimated cost of $20,000. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., March 6.—Prices on: cedar posts 
are satisfactory, with a large demand. 

Prices on lumber are not tempting. In the woods con- 
ditions have been ideal several weeks, but a February 
thaw retarded orerations in some districts. 

Loren L: Prescott was called to Chieago the last week 
by the illness of his mother, Mrs. D. Clint Prescott. 

The new plant of the Escanaba Extract Company, 
which manufactures tannin, is consuming sixty cords of 


hemlock bark a day. The tannin is shipped in big tank 
cars to four Wisconsin tanneries affiliated with the 
Escanaba company. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Remarkable Showing in February Building—Marked 
Quickening in the Movement of Lumber—Prices on 
Northern Woods Stimulated. 

Derroir, Micu., March 7.—The building record for 
February shows an increase of $1,500,000 over the same 
month last year, which is considered a remarkable show- 
ing. The total for the month was $2,308,900, against 
$808,410 in February, 1910. Permits were issued during 
the month for 416 new buildings, of which 299 specify 
wooden structures. The yards have felt the effect of 
this unusual activity, with the result that there has 
been a marked quickening in the movement of lumber. 

The local trade is receiving notices from the mills in 


the South and Southwest of still further advances in. 


prices. The effect has been to stimulate prices on north- 
ern woods. The impression seems to be general here 
that 1911 will be one of higher and firmer prices gen- 
erally. 

A striking feature of the yellow pine market is the 
remarkable uniformity of the prices, which has been 
noted by all of the larger dealers. There is a remark- 
ably good demand just now for Michigan hard maple. 
One large wholesale house reports that it is practically 
sold out of this lumber and the same condition prevails 
at several other yards. As one result of this situation 
the price of beech has firmed up. 

The Kuehl-Butcher Lumber Company has leased a 
part of the plant of the ©. C. Card Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company from the Detroit Trust Company, 
trustee, pending the adjustment of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against the Card company in the United States 
court, and is operating it on a limited scale. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Good Lumber Scarce and in Demand—Heavy Rail 
Movement of Logs—Timber Land Negotiations—A 
Heavy Haul. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., March 6.—Good ijumber is in de- 
mand, Common lumber moves sluggishly. The reason 
that first class lumber finds a good market at this, time 
is that it is comparatively scarce. Hemlock is quiet but 
hardwood is moving. 

The winter has been a good one for logging operations 
and the movement of logs by rail this winter has been 
heavy. 

The first shipment of steel to be used in the con 
struction of the saw mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company has arrived. The machinery is being made 
by the Preseott Company. 

The Spies Lumber Company, this city, will start its 
mill in two weeks. This is an earlier start than has 
been made for several years, owing to the large amount 
of timber the company has on hand. Three million feet 
of logs are at the mill and 4,000,000 feet are banked 
on the river, which, owing to low water, the company 
was unable to drive last year. 

The Warner-Newton Lumber Company, of Grand 
Rapids, has bought thirty-three forties near Feckerman, 
on which there is a fine lot of timber, principally cedar. 
This company has a branch office at St. Ignace. 

The Sagola Lumber Company is negotiating for the 
purchase of 7,200 acres in the vicinity of Sidnaw. There 
is said to be 100,000,000 feet in the tract. 

Robert Grestner, of Iron Mountain, will break camp 
in about ten days. 

A load of logs was recently hauled into Bark River 
from Bergman & Gasman’s camp on 10-foot bunks. 
The forty-six logs in the load sealed 12,102 ‘feet. 

The J. 8S. Morrison Estate, of Laurium, has three 
camps in operation. The output will be 3,500,000 feet, 
90 percent of which is hemlock, ; 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, has sev- 
eral large camps in operation and probably will get 
out 5,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood. ‘The logs 
will be floated to Chassell and worked up at the Worces- 
ter company’s mill. 

Eddy & Belhumer will have large cuts at their camps 
at Bootjack, the Entry and Missery bay. The logs will 
be rafted to the company’s mill at Lake Linden. 

R. H. Jenny and C. C. Thompson, who have conducted 
logging operations in the Dead River district, near Mar- 
quette, since early in the fall, expect to finish within 
two weeks. The season has been more successful than 
that last year. The pine cut will amount to about 
3,000,000 feet, exclusive of telegraph poles and _ posts 
and ties. 

The big saw mill of the Lake Superior Iron & Chem- 
ical Company, at Newberry, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Practically all the machinery is in place and only 
the finishing touches remain to be done. Every stick 
of timber that enters the mill will be utilized in some 


manner. The machinery will be operated by electricity. 
In the spring work will be started on the chemical and 
retort plants. 

Work practically has been completed on the constric- 
tion of an immense storage warehouse for the Stegath 
Manufacturing Company, of Escanaba. In the building 
will be stored and displayed everything used in the con- 
struction of a house or store except the foundation. The 
new building is 56x140 feet. Beginning on ‘a compara- 
tively small scale two years ago in the manufacture of 
doors, windows, sash and blinds and all manner of in- 
terior finish work, the company has built up a substan- 
tial business. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


New House to Do Strictly Commission Business—Takes 


Charge of Hardwood Sales—Possibility of Labor — 


Troubles, 


GRAND Rapips, Micn., March 6.—Emery & Schneider 
have opened offices at 218 Houseman building and for the 
present at least will do a strictly commission business, 
handling southern lumber largely. F. IH. Emery is one 
of the oldest salesmen on the road, having been selling 
lumber for over thirty years. 

Charles Dregge is now with the Stearns Company in 
the Murray building, having charge of hardwood sales. 
The Stearns Company has taken over the remaining 
stock of the Dregge-Grover Lumber Company, which 
will soon be closed out. 

George P. Sweet, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, will go to Lansing to- 
morrow to attend a meeting of the dealers in that 
district. 

George D. Jackson has succeeded J. R. McCarthy as 
manager of the North End branch of the Hall Lumber 
Company, at Lansing. 

There is possibility of labor troubles in furniture 
and woodworking factories this spring. Union men 
are asking for a 9-hour day and a flat increase of 10 
percent in wages, and the manufacturers last week made 
reply, not to the union, but to each individual work- 
man, stating that the policy followed in the past of 
operation on the open shop basis, dealing with every 
man, union and nonunion, on the basis of ability and 
individual arrangement, would be adhered to. No refer- 
ence was made to the requests for a shorter day and 
higher wages included in the trade agreement, opera- 
tive April 1. Each side is awaiting further developments. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

















Further Development in Conserving Flow of Head- 
waters—Spring Activity Expected to Open Early— 
Good Demand for Pine. 

Ottawa, ONT., Feb. 4.—The work of regulating the 
flow of the headwaters of the Ottawa river, which has 
been in progress two years, will be continued through- 
out the coming summer. The department of public 
works will issue a call for tenders for the construction 
of the dam at Quinze lake, the estimated cost of which 
is $59,000. The dam will be located eighteen miles 
from the head of Lake Temiskomeng. The dam at the 
foot of Lake Temiskomeng has been completed and will 
control 27,878,400,000 eubie feet of water. The dam 
at Kippewa is under construction. Tenders will be 
called this spring for the new dam at the head of 
Gordon creek. 

The construction of these dams is expected to control 
the regulation of the water in the Ottawa river and 
to prevent for all time the periodical spell of low water. 
The situation in regard to power has not changed ma- 
terially. The mills have been asked by the city of 
Ottawa to curtail the consumption of water for power 
purposes, as the supply for fire purposes has become very 
low. 

With the moderating of the weather conditions are 
becoming more active every day. Many excavations 
have been started for large structures. Interior work 
has been progressing satisfactorily on several large 
buildings, Dealers in building supplies look for a very 
busy season. There is very little talk of any increase in 
price, although the result of the pending treaty may 
make material difference. Pine is in demand at $32 to 
$40 for dressing, according to width, and common stock 
boards at $28 to $33. Cull stocks are scarce on account 
of having been well sold out last fall. Hemlock is firm. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 





Demand for Birch Boosts Prices—Farming Communi- 
ties Favor Lower Tariff; Cities Opposed to Reci- 
procity—To Rebuild Paper Plant. 


MONTREAL, QUE., March 4.—Lumbermen state that there 
is an upward tendency to all lumber products. Quebec 
birch is leading in the upward movement of prices, the 
demand for this being very brisk, especially from Great 
Britain. This advance in the price of lumber is, to 
some extent, due to the fact that the cost of getting it 
out is greater than it was a few years ago. This, 
coupled with an active demand, has made a big advance 
in the better grades of lumber. 

The price of Quebec birch is now placed at $18 a thou- 
sand feet at the shanty, as compared with $14 just before 
Christmas. This only applies to the large cuts. The 
Laurentians is the best district for this lumber, and in 
some cases there is a 6-mile haul to the railroad. The 
cost of hauling is also increasing, amounting to $1.50 a 
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thousand feet a mile. At the same time the big demand 
is enabling the dealers to make good profits. 

The reciprocity discussion continues to be the great 
absorbing topic. Throughout the whole of Canada, boards 
of trade, manufacturers’ associations and many other or- 
ganizations are meeting to consider the proposals and are 
passing resolutions, either favoring or condemning the 
whole scheme. For the most part the resolutions are in 
condemnation of the policy. The farming community is 
in favor of a lowering of the tariff wall, while the cities 
are not. As it is much easier for city organizations to 
get together and voice their sentiments, their side of the 
case has been ably presented, while the farmers have not 
been heard from. Despite the opposition of the cities to 
the proposed measure, it is generally believed that the 
reciprocity agreement will be ratified in Canada at the 
present session. 

Pulp and paper men are still in active opposition to the 
scheme, while lumbermen are less antagonistic. Manufac- 
turers of book paper, manila wrapping paper and board 
paper have made representations to the government that 
their business will be ruined if it is brought into compe- 
tition with the large American concerns operating in these 
lines. 

The St. George Pulp & Paper Company, of Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., operating in Charlotte county, New Bruns- 
wick, is preparing to file articles of incorporation, with a 
capitalization of $460,000. 

G. Campbell, of the Campbell Pulp Company, of Wey- 
mouth, N. S., was in Montreal during the week, seeking 
to interest local capitalists in his pulp company. Recently 
his mills were burned down. Mr. Campbell is now plan- 
ning to enlarge them and expand his whole business. 
The plant that was destroyed had a capacity of 5,000 tons 
of paper a day. The new mill will cost $150,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Increased Activity in the Foreign Trade—Domestic 
Business Picking Up—New Mark in Local Building 
Operations. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 4.—Foreign business is pick- 
ing up. The Monteagle has left with 500,000 feet for 
Chinese ports, shipped by three mills. The Canadian 
Western Lumber Company will resume foreign shipping 
within the next month and it is expected that the move- 
ment will be steady thereafter. A sailing ship is due to 
load about the first of April for South Africa‘at the mill 
of the latter company, and about the end of April another 
windjammer will take on lumber cargo for Australia. 

Trade with the Northwest also is looking better. It 
has been dull for the last four or five months, but now 
that the weather is clearing and prospects are good, 
orders are coming in. Local business gives every evidence 
of continuing brisk. Building in Vancouver proper for 
February created a new record. A large amount of 
building is going on in the suburbs immediately outside 
the city. 

The log cut for the last month has not been heavy, but 
with a fair supply on hand prices have not advanced. 
Loggers are confident, though, that they will get higher 
prices shortly. Camps are resuming operation. 

Lindsley Bros., of Spokane, who have their registered 
office in Nakusp, B. C., are extending their operations. 
They get out telephone and telegraph poles and have the 
biggest business of its kind in Canada. 

The annual meeting of the Edgewood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Nelson, was held February 27. William Waldie 
was elected president, J. E. Taylor vice president, T. H. 
Seymour secretary and treasurer. The company began 
eutting March 1. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 











Growing Building Activity—Slight Increase in Volume 
of Hardwood Sales—Date of Annual Meeting of 
Lumber Exchange. 

Burra.o, N. Y., March 8.—The lumber trade in gen 
eral continues to improve. There is an increase, though 
not large, in the sales of hardwoods and building activ- 
ity is growing. Prices in most woods are firm and maple 
and birch are becoming scarce. 

_ Building plans submitted last week show a large 

increase in total costs, amounting to about $260,000. 

Much of this gain is accounted for in the plans of the 

Buffalo Orphan asylum, which will spend $149,153 for 

five buildings, but large business projects make up a 

good part of the balance. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will hold its annual 
meeting Saturday, according to the custom of holding 
it the next week after the National convention. 

_The Goodyear Lumber Company’s deliveries in yellow 
pine are running behind orders, although the mill at 
Bogalusa, La., is running steadily. 

James H. Walsh, since severing connection with the 
lumber company bearing his name, has taken a position 
With Duhlmeier Bros., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will sell 
lumber in Buffalo. : 

- M. Darr, the Buffalo lumberman who retired from 
the management of the Eastern Lumber Company, of 
Tonawanda, several years ago, is not in very good health 
this winter and is at Atlantic City. 

Franklin Betts, who is selling Wisconsin hemlock lum 
ber in quantity and bringing it east all-rail, reports a 
Satisfactory trade of late and thinks hemlock will do well 
this season, 

H. T. Trotter, of the McNeil Lumber Company, will 
make a trip into North and South Carolina, as well as the 
central South, next week to buy yellow pine. 


E. W. Bartholomew is spending a week at the mill of 
the John L. Roper Company, Norfolk, Va. H. 8. Janes 
is still in the Southwest, looking after timber interests. 

The new built-up railroad tie on which W. L. Sykes, 
president of the Emporium Lumber Company, has been 
working so long, will be put on the market as soon as 
possible, as he has received a United States patent on 
it. He believes that the demand of the trade is becom- 
ing too heavy a drain upon good lumber and hopes to 
furnish a longer-lived tie from less expensive material. 

I. N. Stewart’s lumbermen’s bowling team has been 
making good scores in the National Bowling Associa- 
tion tournament at the Broadway arsenal, although lack- 
ing in practice. It is composed of men from the offics 
of O. E. Yeager, F. M. Sullivan, F. W. Vetter and 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling. 

H. M. Boller suffered the loss of a good automobile 
in a fire that destroyed a Norwood avenue garage the 
other night, the total loss being $40,000. 

Much is expected of the new terminal committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce this year, of which Millard 
S. Burns and J. N. Scatcherd are members, as the rail- 
road question is one which is agitating Buffalo con- 
siderably this year. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Demand Slowly Increasing in Response to the Spring 
Revival in All Lines of Trade—Improvement in 
February Building. 

CLEVELAND, O., March 5.—The market is showing signs 
of spring improvement. Wholesalers and retailers note 
a slow but steady increase in business. The general tone 
of the building trades indicates perhaps the best year in 
Cleveland’s history. 

The report of the local building inspector shows an 
improvement. During February 483 permits were issued 
for buildings to cost $766,660, and in January the report 
showed 344 permits at a cost of $564,122. Last March 
255 permits were issued for buildings to cost $590,020. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club is planning another and 
particularly interesting meeting next week. The club has 
been endeavoring to hold interest with its indoor meet- 
ings until the arrival of the outing season, and has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree. 

E. M. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Company, re- 
turned this week from a month’s vacation in Florida and 
Cuba, tanned by southern suns and well satisfied with his 
luck as a fisherman. 

L. C. Lingham, local representative of the Long-Belli 
Lumber Company, states that business shows signs of 
radical improvement. Last week he placed a number of 
yellow pine orders. 

It’s a girl. In honor of the event, Cloyd Miller, of the 
Miller-Wells Lumber Company, passed the cigars at the 
Lumber club house. The market smoked and wished the 
little miss health and happiness, 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Hopes of Early Spring Activity Dashed by Snow— 
Hardwoods in Demand—Report on the Chestnut 
Blight. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 6.—For a day or two it 
looked as if the much desired opening of spring weather 
had come to pass, but hopes were dashed by a 3-inch fall 
of snow last night. Hardwoods are in good demand, 
with prices on chestnut and red gum a little stronger. 
Sap clear poplar in 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 is reported scarce 
and in strong demand. Oak is steady. Yellow pine and 
North Carolina pine, according to some reports, show a 
tendency to weakness, probably on account of a market 
hindered by weather conditions. 

Building is still held up, although one operation of 
seventy-four houses, to cost $137,600, was begun last 
week, and 194 permits were issued, covering 464 opera- 
tions, with a value of $920,165. 

An idea of the scope of the chestnut blight in Penn- 
sylvania and of the necessity for prompt remedial action 
wherever it appears are given in a report by William E. 
Houpt on the 1910 chestnut blight survey, conducted last 
fall by the state department of forestry in codperation 
with the Main Line Citizens’ Association. The area 
covered by the Main Line investigation was about 100 
square miles, extending along both sides of the railroad 
from Overbrook to Paoli. Over 300 tracts were exam- 
ined, and of these approximately 260 contained more 
than 10 percent of chestnut trees. The number of trees 
examined was about 35,000, many of these being doubles, 
triples and even 8-part trees, so, in all, about 50,000 
sprouts were examined. 

In the sundry civil bill, passed by Congress, $255,000 
is appropriated for improvements to this port and bills 
to come before the state legislature call for appropria- 
tions amounting to $1,600,000 for the same purpose. 
Several new lines will begin vessel service as soon as 
the immigration station is completed. That the ex- 
penditure of about $25,000 for dredging the Delaware 
river in proximity to Port Richmond wharves is of great 
benefit to shipping and assured the continued service of 
big liners to this port was the import of a letter 
received by the mayor from P. F. Young, local manager 
of several steamship lines. 

Almost every lumberman in this city will feel that he 
has suffered a personal loss in the death last Saturday 
of E. Porter Mason. Mr. Mason was well and very 
favorably known to the lumber trade for years as the 
representative of R. G. Dun & Co. He was a Grand 
Army man, having earned the title of captain by acts of 
bravery. 


Henry F. Thompson, the deputy inspector of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association for this district, 
has received several letters of appreciation for his prompt 
and satisfactory work, and it is said that during Jan- 
uary he inspected more hardwood lumber than any 
other salaried inspector in the employ of the association. 

About twenty-five representatives of the local lumber 
industry attended the meeting of the National association 
in Washington last week. 

Charles L. Betts will attend the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va., 
March 23, 

F. F, Fish, secretary and treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, will be in Philadelphia 
this week, 

Harry A. Prock, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
will leave tomorrow for a three-weeks’ tour of the 
southern mills. 

R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., is on an 
extended visit to the company’s operations in West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Tennessee, and will stop at Pinehurst 
on the way down, 

Henry H. Sheip, president of the Henry H. Sheip 
Manufacturing Company, is at the company’s cigar box 
factory at Tampa, Fla. 

Frederick R. Gerry, president of the Frederick R. 
Gerry Company, has returned from a trip to Cuba. 

Among the visitors during the last week were Isaac 
Balsley, sales manager for the Palmer & Semans Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Samuel Burkholder, presi- 
dent of the 8. Burkholder Lumber Company, of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y.; M. C. Hughes, of 
the Sea Coast Lumber Company, of New York; F. M. 
Ward, of Ward Bros., Big Rapids, Mich., and J. V. 
Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Improvement in Prices, Especially in Hemlock and 
Hardwoods — Retailers Getting Into the Buying 
Game—Good Poplar and Chestnut Demand. 


PirrspuRG, Pa., March 7.—Prices have improved, 
especially in hemlock and hardwood lines, and retailers 
are beginning to buy with the expectation that quota- 
tions will go higher. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report a stronger buying movement, 
as do E. V. Babcock & Co., particularly in spruce, which 
has been a laggard. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company notes a general 
improvement in demand and prices. ; 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, 
reports a growing trade from week to week. Interest is 
increasing, especially in yellow pine. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Company reports increasing 
interest among the industrial trades for larger stocks. 
The railroad movement has been slow but is improving. 
March gives promise of better business than was done 
in February. 

The Palmer & Semans Lumber Company reports the 
transfer of Frank E. Smith, who has been in charge of 
the company’s Philadelphia office, to Ohio and eastern 
Indiana territory, with headquarters in Pittsburg, and 
the appointment of George P. De Witt as eastern sales- 
man in Philadelphia. Mr. De Witt has been in the 
lumber business many years in Philadelphia and has a 
wide acquaintance there. A stronger position is held by 
poplar and the better grades of chestnut, 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 














Retailers and Factory Consumers Awaiting Spring 
Developments—Promise of Building Activity in Sub- 
urban Sections—Business Changes of Note. 


New York, March 7.—Purchases have been confined 
to current wants. Retailers and factory consumers seem 
inclined to await the developments of early spring trade 
before taking steps to replenish their stocks on a larger 
scale than has been their custom for the last two months. 
Large orders are decidedly scarce and prices in such 
cases are in the buyer’s favor, as competition is keen 
for almost all kinds of business. 

Building operations promise to be active in suburban 
sections, particularly in Long Island, where frame dwell- 
ings are more numerous than in any other part of the 
metropolitan district. Retailers in that locality, accord- 
ingly, look for an active spring demand when weather 
conditions are more favorable. Projected buildings in 
Manhattan numbered fifteen, cost $990,000; the Bronx, 
nineteen, $392,700; Brooklyn, seventy-nine, $478,300, 
and Queens, $323,200. Alterations aggregated $523,100. 
From January 1 to date 1,217 structures have been 
planned, cost $23,975,100, as compared with 1.290, cost 
$24,037,400, for 1910. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., large wholesalers of pine, 15 
William street, have closed negotiations for handling 
the entire output of the Westmoreland Corporation, 
manufacturer of North Carolina pine, of Richmond,’ Va., 
with mill at Wiggins, 8. C. That concern’s North Caro- 
lina pine business is handled by Thomas M. Sizer. 
Charles T, Stran, who formerly was in this market for 
a number of years and who recently was at the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) office, has been recalled to this city and will 
assist Mr, Sizer. Messrs, Sizer & Co. also handle a 
large amount of yellow pine. 

George T. Herriman, for many years a broker in ma- 
hogany and other foreign hardwoods, has become asso- 
ciated with the George D. Emery Company, a prominent 
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mahogany manufacturer and wholesaler. He has been 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

W. E. Falkinburg will establish a retail lumber yard 
March 15 at 205 East Forty-fourth street. Mr. Falkin- 
burg has had a number of years’ experience in retail 
and wholesale lines. He entered the lumber trade in 
the employ of the Roscoe Lumber Company, Long Island 
City, and later was salesman for the Holcomb & Caskey 
Lumber Company and Barker & Co., Incorporated. Sub- 
sequently, from March, 1909, to February, 1911, he was 
manager for the Merchants’ Lumber Company, a retail 
concern at 124 Baxter street. 

The charter market is fairly firm for lumber carriers. 

moderate number of southern coastwise lumber orders 
have been floating into this market and a fair demand 
prevails for lumber tonnage to the River Plate. Rates 
are fairly well sustained and offerings are equal to de- 
mand. Export trade the last week was of fair propor- 
tions. 

Frank J. Page, formerly with Charles E. Page & Co., 
and well known in the local North Carolina pine trade, 
has become associated with the sales force of E. H. Daley, 
wholesale lumber dealer in the Flatiron building. 

Recent visitors included Lewis Doster, secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hugh McLean, of Hugh MeLean 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Dempsey, 
Johnstown, Pa., and C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw 
Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who was accompanied by 
Mrs, Prescott. 

James A. Lacy, wholesale lumber dealer, with office 
in the Tribune building, has been appointed Vicegerent 
for the eastern part of New York state. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Falling Off in Building Values—A Busy Flooring 
Plant—Two South American Shipments Within a 
Week—New Concern Opens Office. 

Boston, MAss., March 4.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year show a loss of 
nearly $1,500,000 as compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago. The figures for this year are $14,- 
152,000 and for a year ago $15,647,000. 

The National Flooring Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt., is 
very busy and has erected a large addition to its plant. 

Among the Springfield Iumber dealers who were in 
Washington, D. C., early in the week were C, P, Chase, 
W. H. Sears, L. A. Williston, P. W. Wood and Ernest N. 
Bagg, secretary of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Two cargoes of lumber were shipped from Boston last 
week to South America. This is the record for a single 
week so far this year. Demand is good for pine and oak 
in the South American market. 

The case of alleged lumber stealing by men represent- 
ing themselves as city employees of Boston is taking up 
considerable space in the daily papers. The Hall Lumber 
Company, of Boston, was one of the victims but the 
prompt work by James R. Hall in notifying the city de- 
partment of the transaction not only saved him his lum- 
ber but was the means of recovering other lumber and 
resulted in an arrest. 

The Woodman Lumber Company, of Boston, recently 
incorporated, has opened an office in the Old South 
building. 

William E. Litchfield, well known hardwood lumber 
dealer, has returned from an extended business trip 
through the South and West. 





FROM THE NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 


Dealers Stocking Up—Spring Trade Expected to Open 
Brisk—Building Reports for the Week—-Mason Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Annual. 


NEWARK, N. J., March 7.—Dealers are optimistic over 
the prospect of good business as soon as the weather 
breaks, and are stocking up in consequence. 

The value of permits issued by the building depart- 
ment shows a decrease from the preceding week of 
nearly $100,000. Forty-six permits was the record of 
the week. The state tenement house board last week is- 
sued thirty-three permits for a total of $317,700 worth 
of buildings, as against twelve permits for $84,000 
worth the previous week. 

New Jersey lumbermen are well represented at the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Washington, D. C. The official dele- 
gates were James M. Reilley and J. Fred Glasby. George 
A. Smock, of Asbury Park, was prevented by illness from 
making the trip. Others who were in attendance during 
the meeting were A, Bayard Clark, I. Newton Rudgers, 
of Montclair; Clarence H. Hershey, Frank E. Stone, 
M. F. Ellis, of Bernardsville, and George Gibson. 

Many lumbermen have accepted invitations to attend 
the annual meeting and banquet of the Mason Material 
Dealers’ Association of New Jersey, which will take 
place Thursday of this week at the Hotel Manhattan. 
‘*Metal Lath’’ will be discussed by Francis P. Kafka, 
of New York; ‘‘Lime’’ by Walter S. Sheldon, president 
of the New Jersey Lime Company, of Hamburg, and 
‘‘The House of Bricks’’ by J. Parker B. Fiske, of New 
York. W. J. Burke will discuss ‘‘ Hollow Tile’’ and 
Edwin D. Boyer the ‘‘ Proper Use of Portland Cement. ’’ 

The David Ripley’s Sons Lumber & Timber Company 
expects to do a rushing business during 1911. 

A joint committee of lumbermen and building material 
men are lobbying in the interest of a legislative bill 
now pending in the assembly at Trenton providing for 


an amendment of the lien law. It js proposed to make 
it lawful to require contractors to protect dealers from 
whom they purchase lumber and other supplies by means 
of a bond. 

R. 8. Coryell, of the R. 8. Coryell Lumber Company, 
has had as his guest on a recent extended eastern trip 
J. A. Lewis, of the Coates Shingle Company, of Hoquiam, 
Wash. 





LOG MEASURING RULE RECOMMENDED. 


Bancor, ME., March 4.—The commission appointed by 
Governor Fernald under an act of the last legislature to 
recommend a standard cubic rule for the measuring of 
lumber has made its report. The commission is com- 
posed of William J. Lanigan, of Waterville, Fred A. 
Gilbert and Hosea B. Buck, of Bangor, and Edgar E. 
Ring, of Orono, state forestry commissioner. 

The rule is designed to be applied in the following 
manner : 


The length of the log should first be obtained, either by 
means of a tapeline or measuring wheel, which is now com- 
monly in use. ‘The calipers should then be applied to the 
center of the log, outside of the bark, and the centents cor- 
responding to the length of the log read directly from the 
beam on the left of the sliding arm. This gives the total 
number of cubic feet in the log, assuming it to be sound and 
including the bark. 

In applying this rule the length of the log should be taken 
to the nearest foot, in all cases fractional parts of a linear 
foot to be disregarded. The question of a proper discount 
to be made for any defects that may be in the log must 
necessarily be left to the judgment of the person applying 
the rule, each log to be given the proper discount at the 
time it is scaled. 

For a discount for the bark we recommend the percentages 
set forth in the following table, which is prepared from 
measurements of many trees of different kinds in different 
parts of the state, and which we are satisfied will give very 
accurate results. These discounts for bark may be applied 
alike to spruce, pine, hemlock, fir, cedar and hardwoods. 


Diameter Percent Diameter Percent 
in inches discount in inches discount 
at center. for bark. at center. for bark. 
Re eee 14.8 rere re 11.4 
BNotsirtabasere han 14.1 | I rte ne 11.3 
Be hs. 2 5% Wists slice ia 13.5 ee a2 
re atats wibih a terete 13.0 RN Lani ailne (Gia watiae 11.1 
Rae ere 12.6 ery es er 11.0 
ERS AS a 12.3 Oe ee 10.9 
OEP einai oh Qievdok ote amscaich 12.1 BY Disa had Ay a EN 10.8 
ig aaa wi iacaialatie: ekare 11.9 OE aedeeeia dein iuiv'g. piece 10.8 
Serra e Fa te 24. 10.7 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGOR, Mr., March 4.—That the Penobscot Chemical 
Fiber Company is contemplating extensive improvements 
and additions to its plant in Great Works was made 
public by Herbert M. Heath, of Augusta, who appeared 
as counsel for the company in the hearing this week 
of the equity suit against the Bodwell Water Power 
Company before Supreme Court Justices Savage, King 
and Cornish, sitting as referees. 

Recent financial arrangements made by the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, of Bangor, indicate that the 
corporation has in view important improvements or ex- 
tensions of its plant at South Brewer. February 7 the 
company issued $200,000 in negotiable promissory notes 
‘for the purpose of carrying out its corporate pur- 
poses,’’ and since then has made a bond issue of $1,200,- 
000 for the purpose of raising funds for contemplated 
expansion of its works and the carrying on of the great 
industry. 

The Dennysville Lumber Company cut and hauled 
last week what it considers the largest green tree 
Nauled in Washington county this year, if not in Maine. 
It is a green pine which scales 2,242 feet. The butt 
log is twenty-five feet long, thirty inches at the top. 
The top log is thirty-seven feet long and twenty-one 
inches at the top. Sealed in 24-foot lengths, the sur- 
vey would be over 2,400 feet. 

—_—eero 


DYNAMITE EXPLOSION DESTROYS CAMP. 


Bangor, ME., March 6.—The lumber camp owned and 
operated by Ruel McKeen, on Great Works stream, 
twenty-five miles from this city, was destroyed last night 
by an explosion of dynamite. One lumberman was 
killed and sixteen others narrowly escaped death. A 
barrel of kerosene exploded, setting off the dynamite. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











Ward F. Brown, of Punxsutawney, Pa., March 3 
bought from the Murchison Lumber Company the Murch 
ison boundary of virgin timber lands, containing 12,000 
acres and including the top of Mount Mitchell, for 
$300,000. Mr. Brown will build a large band mill and 
several miles of railroad. 

Joseph and Samuel Alsop, comprising the Whatcom 
Timber Company, Bellingham, Wash., sold to Charles 
MeNeil, of Seattle, Wash., and Aaron F. Anderson, 
Joseph Murphy and Fred Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., 
388 acres of timber land lying along the banks of the 


.middle fork of the Nooksack river in Whatcom county, 


Washington, for $10,297.11. 

The Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Company, of 
South Bend, Ind., bought 100,000 acres of timber land 
in Tennessee from which it expects to draw its future 
lumber supply, the perpetuity of the supply to be a 
complished by planting a tree for every one removed. 





Henri Menier, of ‘‘Chocolate Menier’’ fame, and 
who has made a fortune in the confectioner business, 
bought an island in the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
river for which he paid $160,000. The island is 136 
miles long and forty miles wide and is heavily wooded. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Boom Reported in Yellow Pine—Lumbermen’s Meet- 
ing to Be Enlivened by Vaudeville Attractions— 
New Sales Manager. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—This week a decided boom 
has occurred in the yellow pine trade. Buyers who have 
been holding off evidently are beginning to realize that 
a marked stiffening in yellow pine prices is under way. 
Salesmen on the road are surprising their home offices 
by sending in numerous orders. 

The next meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. 
Louis, Tuesday evening, March 14, will be well attended. 
The entertainment committee will depart from «custom 
and present an entertaining bill of vaudeville attractions. 

Will Standing, jr., of the Grayson-MecLeod Lumber 
Company, asserts that sunny days are in store for the 
yellow pine lumbermen. As Mr. Standing expressed it 
‘*All we’ve got to do is to sit still and not rock the 
boat.’’ 

A new recruit to the ranks of the lumber companies 
in the Wright (Lumbermen’s) building, is the Louisiana 
Lumber Company, which has moved into that structure 
from the Third National Bank building, where the com 
pany has been situated since its incorporation, more than 
a year ago. U. 8. Musick, secretary of the company, 
says business is fair with good prospects of increasing. 

The Summit Lumber Company, with offices on the 
tenth floor of the Wright building, has a new sales 
manager in the person of George C. Goss, who until the 
first of this month, was with the G. C. Goss Lumber 
Company. 

George T. Riddle, president of the Riddle-Rohbein 
Planing Mill Company, will be relieved this week of some 
of the duties of that office by his son-in-law, E. F. 
Bradbury, the secretary. Mr. Riddle will retain the title 
of president. This change in the management of the 
planing mill company’s affairs is the result of 
Mr. Riddle’s election’as president of the Franklin bank, 
this city. 

Last December one of the Ferguson-Buchanan mills, 
that of Porter, Wadley & Co., at Cotton Valley, was 
destroyed by fire. Recently Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com 
pany, received a letter from J. M. Wilson, one of the 
firm, stating that operation of the mill would begin soon. 

Kk. C. Robinson, president of the KE. C. Robinson Lum 
ber Company, and Mrs. Robinson have returned from 
San Antonio, Tex., in which city they have been several 
weeks. 

©. G. Schilling, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com 
pany’s selling staff, says there is a steady improvement 
in the yellow pine business. The company’s new list, 
which became effective March 4, has advanced prices. 
Mr. Schilling believes the advances are justified by 
prevailing conditions in the yellow pine market. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Again Advances—Buyers Hurrying to Get 
Under Cover—Nebraska Dealers Entertained by 
Cement Men. 

KANSAS City, Mo., March 7.—Country dealers are 
coming into the market more freely and the city dealers, 
who always hold off as long as possible, are placing 
larger orders. The price advance made effective yester 
day is expected to hold easily in view of the increased 
volume of orders and the broken condition of mill 
stocks. This advance will range from 50 cents to $1 
and applies to most of the items on the list. Mixed ear 
orders are giving considerable trouble. No. 2 boards, 
Nos. 1 and 2 flooring, and Nos. 1 and 2 ceiling are very 
scarce, and even the short-length stock that is usually 
a drug on the market has been in such active demand that 
the supply is about exhausted. When the price of yellow 
pine took the second advance, many of the dealers turned 
to the short lengths and lower grades in order to get 
lower priced stock, with the result already shown. It 
has been suggested, in view of this condition, that this 
would be a good time for the yellow pine men to adopt 
the Pacific coast specifications relating to short-length 
stock. 

Considering the varying reports it is difficult to form 
an accurate idea as to the condition of retail stocks. 
In some parts of this territory they are reported heavy, 
while in others they are said to be below normal. It is 
certain, however, that the one-yard as well as the lineyard 
concerns are buying more stock than they were a week 
ago. The lineyards began their buying earlier than 
the smaller dealers, and consequently have heavier stocks 
than the latter. 

A few railroad schedules are out, but they are smaller 
than usual. The timber market is firm, and car material, 
although not active, is holding its own. 

Several big building projects have been announced, 
and these added to those under way in the ‘business 
section assure an exceptionally active building season, 
and a good demand for the high-grade finish that*usually 
goes into these structures. 

L. B. Train, superintendent of the retail department 
of the Foster Lumber Company, left last Wednesday 
for a month’s trip through the Northwest. 

A party of forty-seven Nebraska retail dealers, accom 
panied by their ladies, were the guests of the Great West 
ern Cement Company Tuesday, February 28. They were 
returning from a trip to Mexico and stopped first at 


the cement company’s plant at Mildred, Kan. The party 


was joined at Mildred by George W. Foster, of the 
Foster Lumber Company; E. J. Fleishman, sales man 


ager, and Arch W. Looney, traveling representative for 
the same concern. 

George Hope is home from San Antonio, Tex. He is 
the owner of a new $8,500 motor ear. 

J. C. Fulkerson has resigned as sales manager for 
the Logan-Moore Lumber Company and has engaged 
in the wholesale business with offices in the Long 
building. 

George W. Fowler is on a three-weeks’ trip through the 
Dakotas. 

Will M. Beebe, manager of yellow pine sales for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, left Sunday night for 
Chicago, From there he will go to Dayton and Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, and Baltimore, Md., returning home in about 
a week, 

Walter Robison, sales manager for the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, was in Chieago the first of the 
week. 

John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Towa, was a recent 
Kansas City visitor. 

H. ©. Leonard, of Girard, Kan., and James Costello, 
of Liberty, Mo., both directors in the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, were in this city on business 
during the last few days. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, was among the outof- 
town dealers who made the rounds of the local lumber 
concerns this week. 

K. S. Dunean, of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Com 
pany, made a brief visit to Fort Smith, Ark., this week. 

W. 8S. MeKinney, sales manager for the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Company, and C, J. Carter, of 
the C, J. Carter Lumber Company, visited Chicago this 
week, 

Dupont B. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex., was in the city 
on business during the week. 

O. L. Brown, of Chester, Neb., was in this city placing 
orders for yard stock. 

O. FE. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, 
returned Monday from a week’s trip into Arkansas, 


—_~ 





FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


General Advance in Yellow Pine Not Felt by Local 

Consumers—Encouraging Outlook for Spring Trade 

Competition Enforces Consolidation. 

WicHitTa, KAN., Mareh 2.—An advance of $2 to $4 
in nearly all grades of yellow pine material is indsea 
tive of stiffening retail prices, although the local yards 
that have been holding prices very close to cost the last 
three months intimate that there will be no immediate 
advance. 

Jobbers and mill representatives report a gratifying 
outlook for spring business throughout the territory con- 
tiguous to Wichita and in southern Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and the Texas panhandle. They also pre- 
dict medium to good trade locally as soon as , the 
season opens. 

Two Wichita yards have yielded to the pressure of 
cut prices and sharp competition and have consolidated 
with others during the last month. One of these was 
the Peerless yard, which was absorbed by M. C. and 
M. Ll. Moore, who conduct the Orient yard. The other 
was the South HNnd yard, owned by Pittinger & Harper, 
which was bought by the Chastain-Cathey Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. S. Prestridge has returned from a trip through 
western Kansas. He reports crop conditions excellent 
and the prospect encouraging for a good season’s 
business. 

The A. C. Houston Lumber Company, with a line of 
yards extending into Texas, has bought the Orlando 
Lumber Company’s yard at Orlando, Okla., and the yard 
of the Murphy Lumber Company, at Lubbock, Tex. The 
company also has opened a yard at Slaton, Tex. The 
Houston company sold its yard at Purcell, Okla., re 
cently to W. H. P, Trudgeon, banker at that place. 

The 8. J. Houston Lumber Company is spreading out 
and preparing for increased business by incorporating. 
W. KE. Clark, of Protection, has been made a member of 
the company, incorporated under the name of the 
Houston-Clark Lumber Company. 

C. W. Dunnakin, local representative of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to city salesman at Kansas City, and will 
be succeeded by H. B. Austin, formerly at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The Hill-Engstrom Lumber Company, of Wichita, has 
sold its yard at Hunnewell to L. E. Barbour. 

The T. M. Deal Lumber Company, of Wichita, has 
bought the yard at Bloom from the Brown Lumber 
Company. 

The Lindas Lumber Company, at Larned, has bought 
the Chatten-Kiddo yard at Ford. 

Among recent buyers from outside points were L. FE. 
Barbour, of Wellington and Hunnewell; Manager Critch 
field, of the Farmers’ Lumber & Supply Company, of 
Anthony, and L. D. Rohr, of Kaw City, Okla. They 
reported a good prospect for business and placed several 
good orders. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 





Stiffening in Yellow Pine—Trade Confident of Good 
Spring Business—Railroad Demand Developing— 
Improvement in the Export Trade. 
3EAUMONT, TEX., March 4.—A _ seasonable trade is 

being done in all lines. The yellow pine market seems 

to be stiffening to a great extent and the trade is con- 
fident of a good spring business at firmer prices than 
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Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loar. .i 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





























































































































Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
I——S—0e 
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* 
4 This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 
the Purchase and Sale of 


Timber Land Bonds 


= management has for many years been en- 
gaged in the Timber Land Bond business, is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of lumber- 
men, and has been instrumental in the market- 
ing of many millions of bonds of this character. 

We at all times are in the market for the 
purchase of attractive Timber Land Bond issues, 
and are prepared to negotiate a loan for any 
amount from $150,000 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 











BANKERS 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
Long Dist Teleph > 826-827 Marquette Bidg., 
al Randolph 731-761. CHICAGO. 





Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in ? oom touch a every phase of thew 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 


give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 












LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 











Timber Owners and Mill Men 


Desiring additional capital to be se- 
cured by standing timber, can secure 
exceptionally favorable terms and im- 
mediate action. 


L. P. ROUTT, 


1127 Unity Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bank references in Ten States. 





prevailed during the winter. 
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VAY, 


TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


4 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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VATATATALTAY, 
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| TIMBER BONDS | 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gege are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 











Fort Dachhien 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


’ Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 






NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


sonal and courteous attention to our t 8. 











We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
and endeaver to give prompt and efficient service by per- 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty. 


W. P. KETCHAM 
826-7 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 








FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
oe 
SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN LUMBER ACCOUNTING 


54 Mutual Life Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 














As the backbone of winter has been broken in most 
of the western states, a large amount of building is 
expected. Building is increasing in this city and the 
rural districts. The sash, door and general millwork 
trade is beginning to feel the effect of increased build- 
ing. Railroad demand is developing in this state and in 
Mexico. Export trade has improved. 

Among recent visitors have been C. P. Myer, Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston; E. L. McShane and W. J. 
Foye, McShane Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb.; Charles 
A. Sternenberg, Olive-Sternenberg Lumber Company, 
Olive; W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lum- 
ber Company, Aldridge; C. R. Baldwin, Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Fullerton, La.; Harry T. Kendall, who re- 
cently assumed the duties of an assistant to John W. 
Chandler, general sales agent, Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston; H. 8. Filson, Alexander Gilmer Lumber Com- 
pany, Remlig; J. H. Jackson, Gulf Lumber Company, 
Stables, La., and E. D. Jarrett, Kirby Lumber Company, 
Bessmay. - 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Advance in Yard Stock Quotations—Demand Equal to 
Output—Dealers Resorting to Use of Lower Grades 
—New Union Station Inaugurated. 


Houston, Tex., March 6.—The business that manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are receiving from the dealers 
approximates that received the latter part of January 
and the early part of February, but prices on yard stock 
show an advance of 50 cents to $1. This makes an 
advance on yard stock since December 15 of about $2.50 
or $3. This improvement has been steady and is a 
healthy outgrowth of conditions; namely, low yard stocks 
and low mill stocks, creating a good demand upon a com- 
paratively small supply, and needed rains in one section 
or another of the state from time to time, thus improv 
ing the outlook for crops. 

The larger manufacturers say the sale of lumber 
easily equals the output. Such a condition warrants the 
continued firmness—or an improvement if the crops do 
well—in the lumber market. Another condition tending 
to improve the demand and consequently prices is the 
steady immigration from the northern states into the 
southern and southwestern parts of Texas, which are 
settling rapidly. Mexican timber business continues 
strong and prices are firmer than last week. Railroad 
inquiries are numerous. 

As a result of the continued strengthening of the 
market dealers generally have resorted to the use of 
the lower grades, such as No. 2 ceiling, No. 2 flooring, 
Nos. 2 and 8 boards, and No. 2 dimension. Consequently 
the stocks of these items are becoming scarce, as is 
all inch common stock. Hence, the prices on these items 
are showing an advance of 50 cents to $1.50, depending 
upon the condition of the stocks at the different mills. 

It is reported that the International Creosoting & 
Construction Company has been in the market the last. 
ten days looking to place big orders for creosoting stock 
for Mexican territory. 

James H. Austin, jr., who has been appointed Texas 
sales agent of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company to 
succeed Harry T. Kendall, the latter having accepted 
a position with the Kirby Lumber Company as assistant 
general sales agent, arrived in Houston Saturday to 
familiarize himself with his new duties. Mr. Austin has 
been Kansas City representative of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company for the last three years. He has 
been in the employ of the company for about six years 
and his experience will enable him to make good in 
Texas from the start. Mr. Austin for the present will 
spend most of his time in going the rounds in the 
southern part of the state, making the acquaintance of 
the buyers in the larger cities. He will take charge 
of the office in Houston March 10. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Austin will be able to work a little more generally 
in Texas and not concentrate his efforts on one particular 
spot as did Mr. Kendall, who was strong on visits to 
Temple. 

Wednesday the new Union depot of the Houston Belt & 
Terminal Company was formally opened. Into this 
station enter the trains of the Santa Fe, the Trinity 
River & Brazos Valley, the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico, the Gulf, Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. This station 
is a beautiful, spacious and uptodate structure, one that 
would do credit to any city many times the size of 
Houston. One particularly noteworthy feature of the 
depot is the dining service. 

The Sabine Lumber Company has moved its office from 
the First National Bank building to the 8S. F. Carter 
building in ‘‘Lumbermen’s row.’’ Thomas Davidson 
is now associated with the Houston office of this com 
pany and will spend most of his time traveling in Texas. 
Arthur A. Dunn is office manager, 

The Chieago-Gulf Export Lumber Company, of Mobile, 
Ala., has opened an office on the thirteenth floor of the 
8S. F. Carter building with J. Howard Smith in charge. 
This company will do a pine export business and will 
operate through important ports west of the Mississippi— 
Port Arthur, Port Bolivar, Galveston and Sabine. Mr. 
Smith is well known in lumber circles, having been sales 
manager of the Industrial Lumber Company at Beau- 
mont, this state, and Elizabeth, La., from which company 
he resigned to take charge of this office of the Chicago- 
Gulf Export Lumber Company. Mr. Smith is well 
equipped to take up this work, having had several years’ 
experience in the export business prior to hig affiliation 
with the Industrial Lumber Company, as Texas repre- 
sentative at Beaumont of Robert Sizer & Co., exporters, 
with headquarters in New York. 

W. E. Grady, commission lumberman of St. Louis, Mo., 
who has been in Houston several weeks, recently visited 
the new offices of the Gebhart-Williams-Fenet Lumber 
Company in the 8. F. Carter building. Fred Williams, 


the president, will testify to his having made the visit. 
Mr. Grady, as is known, is essentially a heavy-weight, 
and seems to be improving in that-line. While telling one 
of his funny stories, Mr. Grady sat in the presidential 
chair and as a result Fred has a broken piece of office 
furniture on his hands. However, Mr. Grady is in receipt 
of an invoice from the Gebhart-Williams-Fenet Lumber 
Company for one chair, $27.50. Mr. Williams declares 
that if Mr. Grady does not honor the invoice he will 
have him brought before the federal authorities and 
then and there bring charge that Mr. Grady is lined up 
with the furniture trust. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. | 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 





Building Operations Retarded by Scarcity of Brick— 
Prices on Lumber Lacking in Stability—Farmers 
Backward in Buying. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 6.—A searcity of brick is retard- 
ing building. Brick are selling at $8.50 a thousand 
and are hard to secure at that price. One contractor 
who has had a standing order for several weeks for 
50,000 briek has been notified by the manufacturers 
that it will take them some time to fill the orders that 
they now have. . Every brick manufacturer in Atlanta 
reports that he has more orders than he can fill. 

One wholesaler reports that he is getting many spe- 
cial orders, This is due to an unusual amount of large 
building, such as manufacturing plants, warehouses 
ete. in the South. 

Nos. 2 and 3 common board are up slightly, and 
No. 1 shingles have dropped somewhat. No standard 
prevails in prices, however. According to one jobber, 
the buyer has a chance to get almost anything he 
wants at a fair price. 

Kf. L. French, sales manager for the Alder-May Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a trip in the course 
of which he visited every state east of the Mississippi 
except Florida, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, The burden of the reports made to 
him was that the market is dull. The principal rea- 
sons given him for the dullness of the market are the 
tariff question and rate rulings adverse to the rail- 
roads, In his opinion, there are two other causes that 
are responsible in greater degree for the condition of 
the market, These are the few purchases the farmers 
have made, despite the good crops last year, and the 
amount of concrete building that is being done. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Advances on Yellow Pine—Roofers Slightly Higher— 
Box Trade Shows Signs of Improvement—Increase 
in Export Business. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 7.—Advances of 50 cents to 
$1 are quoted on yellow pine by one of the largest 
dealers in this market. This is due partly to the excel 
lent trade and the feeling that the demand justifies the 
increase, and in part, too, to the influence of the ad 
vance in the Southwest. Slight advances are quoted 
on several lines, notably roofing, by other dealers. 

One concern reports that it is stacked up with orders, 
the demand from the North being particularly good. 
The box board trade shows improvement and a scarcity 
is reported in one instance. 

Collections are fair and not as good as they were sixty 
days ago. 

Thg Ward Lumber Company reports an excellent week 
in the pine trade, with orders for two months’ business 
on hand. It also reports a good export demand for hard- 
woods and a brisk trade with furniture men for oak 
boards, with a strong demand for poplar. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company reports condi 
tions as good. Demand for roofers has been particularly 
good. The domestic hardwood trade is a little dull, but 
the export trade is showing a steady increase. 

The Pierce Lumber Company is busy on millwork and 
its local plant is working overtime on several large 
contracts. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Mills Sawing Material to Order and Prices Advance 
in Accordance—Mill Plant Totally Destroyed—Car 
Shortage Retards Shipping. 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., March 4.—Business has improved 
slightly and, as all the mills are sawing to order, prices 
range from $1 to $2 higher than they have been for some 
time. <A lot of car material has been offered and mills 
that eater to that class of cutting have enough orders fo! 
the next sixty days’ operation. 

The plant of the Rodman Lumber Company, at Rod 
man, was totally destroyed by fire last Wednesday night, 
together with a large stock of lumber on hand awaiting 
shipment. The Rodman company lost its commissary # 
few months ago and about two weeks ago its machine 
shop burned. 

Heavy movement of vegetables from the lower part o! 
the state has created a car shortage and numerous lum- 
ber shipments have been blocked as a consequence. 

The Cummer Lumber Company is shipping from ten 
to fifteen cars a day. of tomato and other vegetable 
crates and will put on a night crew. 

Local demand for lumber continues heavy and low 
grade stock is scarce. Contract has been let for a large 
grandstand for the automobile races at Pablo-Atlantic 
beach, which will take a large amount of lumber. 
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FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., March 4.—The North Carolina pine 
situation is fairly good, and it is believed that trade 
will expand soon. Reports from the large consuming 
centers are that business is quiet. : 

Demand for box edge, box stocks and the lower grades 
has increased slightly, which goes a long way toward 
maintaining the present price basis. Supply and demand 
are well balanced. Export business, covering kiln dried 
No. 2 and better, all thicknesses, is stronger. 

Horton Corwin, jr., of the Branning Manufacturing 
Company, of Edenton, N. C., was in Washington, D. C., 
attending the meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association as a delegate from the North 
Carolina Pine Association. Mr. Corwin is on the board 
of trustees of the national association. §S. W. Clarke, 
of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va., attended the same annual. 


A. R. Turnbull, president of the Rowland Lumber 
Company, was at the home office in this city for a day 
this week. The Rowland Lumber Company’s plant at 
Bowdens, N. C., has been rebuilt and added to, making 
it one of the most complete mills in the North Caro- 
lina pine territory, the equipment consisting of two 
single cutting bands and resaw with kiln facilities for 
100,000 feet of boards daily. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Big Orders Held Back—Prices Firm on Yellow Pine 
and Cypress—Legal Victory for Interinsurance Com- 
panies. 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 6.—Gradual betterment of 
the market is noted, save perhaps in the export 
division, which is reported to be marking time. The 
big orders are still held back, but the little ones make 
up in number what they lack in size and the total 
volume of shipments has increased. Prices are rated 
firm for yellow pine and cypress. According to some 
reports, an advance of 50 cents has been made on some 
items of yellow pine, west of the river, and small 
boosts of the cypress list here and there, to even up 
values, are noted by some of the cypress folk. The 
latter also report minor car troubles on the Southern 
Pacific, apparently due to a scarcity of foreign cars, 
but not severe enough to delay shipments to any great 
extent. Call for cypress shingles continues active, 
with mil] supplies almost whittled away. The lower 
grades are also moving much better, showing more 
rapid improvement than the uppers, though on both 
sides of the list the March business promises to show 
an improvement over that of February. Yellow pine 
men say there is better call for their lower grades 
also, with a moderately brisk call all around save in 
the railway department. Eastern railroads are buying 
cross ties, but the call for car material and timbers 
remains quiet. The export movement is hampered by 
differences of opinion over values and by high ocean 
rates. 

The interinsurance companies and their policy hold- 
ers apparently have scored an important legal victory 
through a decision handed down last week by Chan- 
cellor Lyell of Jackson in a suit filed by Wirt Adams, 
state revenue agent, who sought to collect privilege 
license tax from the companies carrying that kind of 
insurance. The chancellor held that the insurers are 
not liable for the tax, though the agents of the com- 
panies were. It is understood that a clause of the 
insurance law passed by the legislature last year legal- 
izes this class of insurance, upon which the state insur 
ance commissioner theretofore had been waging a 
rather vigorous fight. The suit just decided was for 
collection of license alleged to have accrued prior to 
the enactment of the law of 1910. It is reported that 
the revenue agent will appeal to the Mississippi su- 
preme court, 

The Mississippi State Land Office reports receipts 
of $4,213.74 for February, classified as follows: Sales, 
$3,424.79; patent fees, $62.50; redemptions, $726.45. 

From Baton Rouge it is reported that the Louisiana 
conservation fund is an established fact. The first 
returns from collection of the conservation tax came 
in last Saturday from Grant, Webster, DeSoto, Bossier, 
Red River and Winn parishes, and the collections 
totaled $3,752.92, most of it coming.from the lumber 
concerns in those parishes. 

The finance committee of the New Orleans city 
council yesterday opened the bids submitted for sup 
plying lumber to the department of public works dur- 
ing the ensuing year. The bids, which were referred 
to the city engineer for examination, were as follows: 
For furnishing lumber 4x6x20, W. R. McCarthy, $16 
a thousand feet; Rodd, Black & Co., $16.50; G. H. A. 
Thomas Company, $16; A. J. Little Lumber Company, 
$19; Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, $19.75; G. N. 
Rocco, $19.50; W. W. Carre & Co., $15.79. For fur 
nishing lumber 3x12x25 and 2x12x25, W. R. MeCarthy, 
$23; Rodd, Black & Co., $24; G. H. A. Thomas Com 
pany, $23; A. J, Little Lumber Company, $22; Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Company, $24.95; G. N. Roeea, $24.50; 
W. W. Carre & Co., $24.49. 

A party of capitalists headed by J. H. Hoadley of 
New York and Cecil A. Grenfell of London and said 
to represent a syndicate of English and American 
bankers, was in this city yesterday to investigate the 
project to extend transportation service to this city 
from the Warrior river coal fields in Alabama. Mr. 
Hoadley is director of the Southern Steel & Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, and president of the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal Company, both of which are 
extensive holders of coal lands in the Warrior field. 
It is proposed to barge the coal down the river to 
Mobile and thence to New Orleans via the Lake 
Borgne canal. The party leaves tonight for New York. 

The Louisiana state board of appraisers is pre- 
paring a letter of instructions to be sent to the parish 
assessors with the blank assessment forms, ealling 
attention to the changes made in the classifications of 
timber Iands since the last return. Pine and cypress 
lands estimated to contain less than 1,000 feet are to 
be classed as denuded lands, and there are other classi- 
fication changes of more or less importance. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


Banner Season Expected—Yellow Pine Buyers Stock- 
ing Up for Fear of Another Advance—Timber 
License Suit. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 7.—Buyers are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that prices are up to stay. 
Manufacturers of lumber look for a banner season. The 
middle states are buying freely and jobbers’ stocks aré 
low. 

Buyers of yellow pine are making effort to stock 
up before the market takes another advance. A sales- 
man for a large Texas concern recently sold 171 cars 
of lumber to Nebraska dealers in one day, at the latest 
quotations. This order was secured in a section of 
Nebraska that is ‘‘debatable’’ territory between the 
manufacturers of yellow pine and those of Pacific coast 
products. 

It is reported that the Orange (Tex.) Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill will resume operation in a short time. The 
mill has been idle for some time owing to low water, 
which made it impossible to run logs to the mill. 

The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, near Mansfield, 
has filed a suit in the United States court at Shreveport 
against the sheriffs of De Soto and other parishes in 
northern Louisiana, asking for a writ of injunction to 
restrain the sheriffs and tax collectors from collecting 
the timber license under the conservation act of 1910. 

The B. E. Smith Lumber Company, of Forest Hill, 
whose saw mill was destroyed by fire a week ago, will 
build a large and uptodate plant five miles west of the 
old site. The company is closing a deal for timber lands 
with a Michigan concern. The old mill had been in 
continuous operation eighteen years. The estimated loss 
was $3,000, including the machinery. 

Fred Grace, register of the state land office, President 
Hardtner, of the state conservation commission, and 
H. P. Gamble, its secretary, are attending the Southern 
Commercial Congress at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Hardtner will 
preside at the session devoted to conservation of natural 
resources. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Decrease in Week’s Outgo of Lumber and Increase 
in Sawn Timber Exports—-Porto Rico Takes Lead 
Over Cuba. 


MosILE, ALA., Marci 6.—The outward movement of 
lumber during the week ended March 4 shows a decrease 
of about 1,000,000 feet from the figures of the previous 
week, while the exports of sawn timber show an increase 
of about 150,000 feet. 

For the first time in many weeks the outward move- 
ment to Cuba failed to lead, the aggregate to Cuban 
ports having fallen to 750,000 feet against 11,250,000 
to one port (San Juan) in Porto Rico. ; 

Shipment of 660,000 feet of lumber and 625,000 
feet of sawn timber to two ports of Spain were made 
during the Jast week, which is the first entire cargo for 
Spain that has left in many weeks. 

Exports of hardwood logs fell off materially during 
the last week—371 against 1,191 logs the preceding 
week. However, the accumulation-of hardwood logs on 
the lower end of the new Mobile & Ohio Southern wharves 
continues. Two thousand logs await shipment and a 
quantity of staves. 

The cross tie movement is again heavy, 35,000 ties 
having been shipped from Mobile to New York and Phil- 
adelphia during the last fortnight. 

Little improvement has taken place in the South 
American trade during the last two weeks. One cargo 
went to Rosario and a steamship is loading for the River 
Plate for the Robinson Land & Lumber Company, which 
is doing the heaviest South American business through 
this port. 

Sawn timber remains at from 23 to 23% cents, with 


little business other than hand-to-mouth. 
. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Attitude of Southern Railroads on Rate Rulings—Im- 
portant Amendments to Revenue Measure—The Shed 
Stock Situation. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 7.—Confident that they are 
in a position to show that they are not getting a fair 
return on their investments of millions of dollars and 
dissatisfied at the result of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission inquiry into the rate cases, railroads of the 
South, it is rumored, are conferring with their legal 
departments as to what step shall be taken in the matter. 

Shed stock prices maintain about the same level, with 
4x6-inch No. 2 common a little firmer. The towns and 
smaller cities are buying but the demand from the larger 
centers of population is not as good as it should be, 
with spring in sight. Perhaps this is partly accounted 















Fire Protection Free. 


It has been fully proved that the 


Best Protection 


against 


Loss by Fire 


is the 
Automatic Sprinkler 


You can have this protection 
by askin é us to equip your 
plant with a 


Sprinkler System 


reinbursing ourselves for the 
investment out of the saving 
in Insurance. 

Why not have this protection 
included for the money you 
are now paying out for In- 
surance > 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 
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American - Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 














A NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


When card is detached 
from tab all 
edges are 

smooth. 








There is just one bit of busi 
ness equipment which ever 
man has to have—a business . 

Usually the better card you 
carry the better standing you 
will have among both your asso- 
clates and customers. 


The very best thing in the 
way of cards, and the one 
used by men of the best taste 
and judgment of what is 
best, is the 


Peerless Patent 
Appearance of Card in Case. Book Form Card 
Peerless —because nothing in cards equal or excel them. 


—because the method of binding and detaching is our 
own, and protected by patent. all edges being ab- 
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PHO HER OUL Ome 
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Patent solutely smooth. 
—because they are bound in books of 26 cards each, 
Book Form with tissue paper between to afford protection from 


dirt and crumpling,. 

Cards —either printed or engraved—as you desire. 
Write us aid ask né for asdmplé tab of these cards and 
see what they are for yourself -— What they would mean 
to you individually as a part of your equipment. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 





16-18 East Adams St., Chicago New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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and have large experience in giving the kind of credit informa- 
tion and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is confined 
exclusively to showing the financial standing of parties engaged 
in the manufacturing, selling and buying of lumber ousham. 
It covers the feld thorough! » Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop us a line. 
We also have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT at your service 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


77 Jackson Blvd. 116 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American Lumberman 











ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 
R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau 8t., New York. 
Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bidg., Halifax, N.8. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bidg., 
Newark, N. J. 
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In the Timber Districts. 


The Best Locations for Wood Using Plants, near to good supplies of 
hardwood and pine, are to be Seantie the cities and towns along the 
Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway and Virginia & Southwestem Railway. Other 
conditions are | yo Information furnished and assist 

cturers see 


given to 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
1366 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 
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A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 
A prose book, full of humor. 
The funniest book ever written about the 


lumber business. 
(Or any other business.) 
Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 
Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 
Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles. 
Just hard sense and laughs. 
Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 
(A dollar bill will do.) 


Published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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for by the open winter and the fact that the larger 
cities have been buying practically all through the win- 
ter. ‘The rift grades are still a close sale, except per- 
haps in 1x4-inch C. 

Prices of car material are unstable. Very little busi 
ness is being offered and the mills are refusing to quote, 
except for prompt acceptance, as it is believed by oper 
ators that if the railroads intend to buy at all this 
year they will have to come in the market very soon. 

The business interests of Alabama have met with 
success in their united complaint of the revenue bill 
now in the committee of ways and means of the House 
of Representatives, and the most rigid provisions of the 
bill, which it was claimed would hurt the industrial life 
of Alabama, have been modified. The most sweeping 
change was in regard to the privilege tax on corporations. 
The old provisions required corporations to pay a priv 
ilege tax of one-tenth of one percent of their capital 
stock, It was maintained by the business men who 
appeared before the ways and means committee ‘hat 
this would seriously decrease tax values in Alabama 
as a number of the larger corporations would with 
draw from the state. Under the new bill the corpora 
tions have to pay a tax of only one-twentieth of one 
percent, the rate that prevailed during the regime of 
Governor Comer. 

The Alabama senate has passed the bill which pro 
vides for abolishment of the convict lease system and 
the measure is before the house. The biil, which provides 
that state prisoners now leased to lumber, mining and 
turpentine interests of the state shall be worked upon 
the public highways, passed the senate at an unex 
pected time and met with but little opposition. Tow 
ever, it is expected that at least the mining interests 
will oppose this measure very strongly when it comes up 
for passage by the house. If passed it will deprive the 
state of a revenue of nearly $1,000,000 annually. 

I’. S. Monk, one of the largest and most prominent 
lumbermen of Dale county, with a large plant near Clop 
ton, while in Montgomery recently, said: 

In the next few years the manufacture of hardwood lum- 
ber will become an important enterprise in Alabama. While 
a considerable part of the pine lands in southeastern Ala- 
bama has been cut off, we have some especially rich hard 
wood sections. I can venture the prediction that this busi- 
ness will increase in importance year by year. 

Prices on everything in dressed stock, with thé possible 
exception of rift grades, are firmer. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Decrease in the Outward Movement of Sawn Stocks— 
Increase in Sales and Inquiries from Southern Con- 
tinental Ports. 
GuLrrort, Miss., March 6.-—Clearance records for the 

last two weeks show an appreciable decrease in the 
quantity of sawn stocks forwarded, which may be 
ascribed to the fact that a larger percentage of timbers 
soll during the first part of the year has been shipped. 
That this abatement in shipping does not portend an 
extended lull in timber operations is vouched for by the 
fact that timber inquiries have gained in volume and 
that a fairer proportion of closures are reported to 
cover late negotiations, although a common ground for 
shippers and importers in the matter of ¢. i. f. values 
and terms and conditions of sale is still somewhat cif 
ficult of attainment, ever facing the fact that conces 
sions in delivered prices are of frequent occurrence. 

Conditions on this market go far toward establishing 
the fact that a somewhat bulky portion of the timber 
business is being withheld by some of the more con 
servative Kuropean coneerns, with a view of realizing 
lower values at a later date, though this-stand is without 
warrant, as the heavy competition in this trade would 
now foree a drop in prices were the basie values under 
the control of the exporter alone; but with current 
values well established as a consequence of decreased 
production by the manufacturers and with practically 
no sight stock in the hands of the shippers and the im 
probability of overproduction during the current year, 
it is unlikely that f. o. b. values will reach a level low 
enough to range within the present ideas of the im 
porters, even after the establishment of lower freights. 
A fair quantity of tonnage for the movement of tim 
bers during the ensuing sixty days is reported closed, and 
many inquiries covering further tonnage requirements 
are in advance of this period, evidencing a good future 
for the timber market. Stocks at the larger pitch pine 
timber ports of the United Kingdom continue to de 
crease, the rate of consumption being somewhat in ex 
cess of the rate of import, which, considering the well 
established demand local to the United Kingdom and the 
stimulus the trade has lately received, promises an en 
couraging future. Exporters find it necessary to do 
considerable shopping to fill their present timber needs 
and, although current values maintain an apparent level, 
the price tendency is upward; in few instances of im 
mediately available stocks, higher prices are asked with 
all offerings quickly closed. Prices for dimension tim 
bers vary from 22% to 24 cents, according to delivery; 
usual specifications of sawn range in price, for average 
delivery, at from 23 to 23% cents a eubie foot, usual 
average. A number of sales of sawn of usual specifica 
tion have been made at higher values, but these do not 
establish a higher level of prices. The week’s export 
of timbers embraced a parcel of 240,000 feet, $5,278, to 
the Continent; 102,000 feet, $2,384, to the West Indies, 
and a full cargo of 2,370,000 feet, $71,106 to South 
Africa. 

Week’s Outgo. 

During the last week clearances were as follows: 
United Kingdom (South Africa), 2,370,000 feet of sawn, 
$71,106; Continent, 513,000 feet lumber, $13,345, 17,271 
ecubie feet hewn, $5,560, and 240,000 feet sawn, $5,278; 
West Indies, 1,591,000 feet lumber, $27,904, and 102,000 
feet sawn timber, $2,384; Central America, 80,000 feet 


lumber, $2,003. Of these quantities 650,000 feet of 

lumber, $9,840, was shipped from Pascagoula and 4,306,- 

000 feet, $112,510, exclusive of 17,271 cubic feet of 

hewn timber, $5,560, went from Gulfport, making a total 

quantity shipped of 4,956,000 feet, $122,350. 
Continent. 

The feature of this business is the increase in the 
volume of inquiry and of negotiations closed, particu- 
larly with southern continental ports, principally those 
of France and Spain, with which countries an apparently 
well established business promises heavier shipments. 
During a lengthy period these sections have offered 
hardly more than spasmodic inquiry and difficulty, bor- 
dering on the impossible, in effecting contracts was 
usual, although supplies of pitch pine were in less than 
moderate quantity. This condition, in Spain, apparently 
was brought about by the extremely dull local conditions, 
which, however, have lately been enlivened by that 
nation’s expansive policy, providing for an extensive 
development of the larger cities and a more favorable 
attitude toward the railroads; this change in the admin- 
istration’s new view enabling the roads to extend their 
lines and to operate with more success which results in- 
directly in an appreciable increase in demand for con- 
structional pitch pine. Another condition bearing 
ilirectly upon the trade is the fact that Spanish im- 
porters have undertaken expansion, having opened up 
trade relations, for some time dormant, with other 
countries on the Mediterranean, particularly the Italian 
islands and northern Africa, with which latter territory 
Spain’s relations lately have been strengthened. Inquiry 
is of good volume and closures reported evidence good 
prospects for future business. Specifications coming 
under shippers’ consideration are somewhat rigid as to 
size and length percentages. Although importers in this 
trade are not accustomed to submit offers with schedules, 
counter quotations are ruling and shippers find them- 
selves under the necessity of lowering their delivered 
prices in order to secure the business. 

Along with inereased demand a keen competition is 
being developed and while f.o. b. values are not advanc- 
ing, the tendency is upward in view of the small quan 
tity of this stock heretofore manufactured. Manufac- 
turers have slightly increased their output to accommo- 
date larger demand, but this is inadequate to supply 
the shippers’ needs. Prices for this class of stock range 
from $14 to $17.50 a thousand feet delivered at port 
of loading. 

Demand from the northern sections of the Continent 
uppears stimulated and, although shippers and buyers 
are not able to find a mutual footing without mutual 
price concessions, there is less difficulty attending current 
negotiations. The well defined increase in demand covers 
schedules providing for parcel or cargo shipments to 
Rotterdam, Delfzil and Dunkirk. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Prospects of Softening in Ocean Freight Rates—Steam 
Tonnage Almost Prohibitive—Interior Trade Con- 
tinues to Show Strength. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., March 7.—The indication being that 
ocean freight rates will recede from their-almost unpre 
cedentedly high levels exporters therefore look for an 
increase in the placing of orders by foreign buyers. 
Freights have not dropped to a basis which makes trad 
ing profitable, but every indication points to an easier 
market. 

Not in many years has tonnage been higher than dur 
ing the last four months, steam tonnage being almost 
prohibitive, while sailing vessels have advanced to such 
a high level that merchants have been: compelled to 
demand an increase of over 10 percent on shipments to 
realize even the profits of six months ago. The ad 
vanee in rates has served one purpose, that of reducing 
stocks in the foreign markets, and this should prove a 
benefit, for the stocks at the mills in this section are low. 

The interior trade continues fairly strong, although 
it is not quite as good as it was a few weeks ago. Rail 
road inquiry for bridge and car material shows a slight 
falling off, especially for bridge timber, but it is not 
such as to affect the market to the extent of lowering 
prices. 

The largest cargo of mahogany logs ever brought to 
the Gulf was landed at this port Monday from the 
steamer Richmond from Belize, British Honduras, with 
3,500 mahogany and 210 cedar logs for the Mengels, of 
Louisville, Ky. It is estimated that twenty solid trains 
will be required to move them, owing to their immense 
size. 


- 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Business is somewhat 
improved over that of a week ago and dealers believe 
that the time has about arrived for spring trading to 
open up lively. Business among retail dealers has shown 
improvement during the last few days. 

A party of local lumbermen will go to Montgomery 
next week to attend the annual meeting of the Alabama 
West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whicl: 
will convene in that city on March 14. 

The new Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, G. T. Stat 
ford, secretary, is progressing and expanding. 





eee 
‘The WhiteviHe Lumber Company, operating in east 
ern North Carolina, has bought between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 feet of standing timber from the Cape Fear 
Lumber Company. . The plant of, the Cape Fear com 
pany has been. bought by the Atlantic Coast Line rail 
road, the plant being at .Wilmington, N. C., and it ) 
understood that the Cape Fear concern will retire from 
the field. The purchase price of the timber bought }) 

the Whiteville company was $125,000. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS. 


Hardwood Trade Suffers in Comparison with Yellow 
Pine—Building Situation in February—Gum in Par- 
ticularly Good Request. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—Conditions in the hardwood 
market, locally, are not as satisfactory as the yellow pine 
people are finding them in their business. However, a 
considerable amount of hardwood business is being done 
at prices which, on the whole, are satisfactory, even 
though the railroads are npt doing a great deal of buying. 

Local building operations for February showed a slight 
falling off, as compared with the corresponding month of 
1910, but a substantial increase in the value of per- 
mits issued over those of January, this year, was regis- 
tered, according to the monthly report of the building 
commissioner. The total number of building permits 
issued during February was 481, with a value of 
$1,958,136, not including alterations. The number of 
permits for alterations during the month was 153, 
amounting to $89,448. 

William Lothman, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
is in the South. E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the 
company, states that business is much improved. All 
items of cypress have moved more freely this week than 
they have in some time. Prices are stiffer. 

EK. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com 
pany, says demand is better and prices stiffer. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, notes a decided improvement in the whole tone of 
the market this week, with a strong inquiry and a fair 
call for high grade stock. 

EK. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that his concern has been 
having a brisk trade this week. Prices are firm. Gum 
has been particularly popular of late. 

Thomas Powe, of the Thomas Powe Lumber Com- 
pany, has had a good run of orders this week at prices 
considerably advanced over those of a week or two ago. 

Henry Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, returned this week from a trip to Texas points. 
He reports that the situation in the Southwest is much 
improved. 

Jacob Mossberger, of the Mossberger Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that his trade has improved. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a decided improvement in demand and in 
price tone. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, states that wagon stock trade is 
looking up. He has been very busy this week. Prices 
have improved. 

George Cottrill, of tie American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that business with him is much better. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis Saturday, George Me- 

Blair, of Washington, D. C., was elected secretary and 
traffic manager of the excharige as successor to J. D. 
Bush, who, greatly to the regret of the exchange, 
found it necessary six weeks ago to relinquish the 
duties of the office owing to his failing health. Mr, 
Bush is now being cared for by relatives in Memphis, 
Tenn., and hope of his recovery has been abandoned. 

At a previous meeting of the exchange it was de- 
termined to select as secretary someone capable: of 
handling traffic matters for the members, and this has 
been accomplished by the selection of Mr. McBlair, 
who has had several years’ experience in the railroad 
matters and in the lumber business, Mr. McBlair was 
at one time eastern representative for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at 
New York city, and he is now the vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Bureau of Washington, D. C., which 
recently located its middle western office at St. Louis. 
He will manage the work of the bureau jointly with 
that of the exchange. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Spring Buying Opens Up—Trade in General Improved 
—February Receipts and Shipments of Lumber— 
Slack Cooperage Trade Dull. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—General business condi 
tions show some improvement. Tron and steel products 
are steadily growing in demand and the machine tool 
manufacturers report that the conditions since the 
opening of March have been more satisfagtory. Fur- 
niture manufacturers report an increase in the receipt 
of orders and the reports received from the men on 
the road are satisfactory, spring buying having begun 
with consumers, . 

Receipts of lumber for February agree with the 
condition of the market reported for that month and 
shipments show a heavy falling off. Receipts were 
5,747 carloads, while in February, 1910, they were 
5,828 carloads. Shipments were 4,976 cars, and for the 
same month last vear 5,162 carloads. 

George Prentiss, of Shelby, Miss., after a brief stay 
left last night for Shelbyville and other Indiana points, 
He said business with his concern is good, especially 
in the demand for red gum, on which the price is 
Improving as the demand increases. 

Mel Short, of the Short-Hollowell Lumber Company, 
left last night for the South to look after the yellow 
pine trade. Business with the company is reported 
Satisfactory, 

W. A. Bennett returned Sunday from a five weeks’ 
trip and was present at the meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club. He reported business very satisfactory. 


He will leave tomorrow for Memphis and an extended 
stay in the South. 

Chapin L. Barr, vice president of the V. P. Whitney 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., was in this 
city a few days the Jast week on business, 

F. C, Fischer, former manager of the Central Box & 
Shook Company, at Witon place, was in this city Mon- 
day. He is representing the Santee Cypress Company, 
of Ferguson, 8. C. 

W. C. Pulse, of Pulse & Porter, Greensburg, Ind., 
was in Cincinnati last week buying stock. 

The Southern Lumber Company, of Moreland, Ky., 
has opened a yard and office on the line of the South- 
ern railway, in the heart of the hardwood colony. 

Lewis Doster left for the New York office of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States the latter part of the week, and was unable to 
attend the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club to look 
after his campaign in favor of keeping the postoffice 
open Sunday. His interests, however, were ably 
looked after by W. E. DeLaney. The club went on 
record as in favor of keeping open. 

Cooperage is showing strong improvement for tight 
barrels, bourbon and whisky packages, Slack cooper- 
age is dull, with light demand. Box manufacturers 
report steady improvement in the demand for mer- 
chandise boxes and shooks, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 





Prices Firm and Demand Increasing—Officers Elected 
—Building Report for February—Retailers Well 
Supplied—Good Factory Demand. 

CoLuMBUS, On10, March 6.—Prices for yellow pine and 
hardwoods are firm and the volume of business shows 
an increase. Prospects are good for an active building 
season and lumbermen and material men have made 
preparations for an early demand. Stocks of retailers 
are small and they will soon be in the market for larger 
orders. Factories are buying more liberally, especially 
furniture and implement plants. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Clear 
Creek Coal & Lumber Company, which has headquarters 
in Columbus and owns a large timber tract near Isoline, 
Tenn., officers elected for the year were J. E. Cummins, 
Columbus, president; L. L. Hudson, Delaware, secretary ; 
J. M. Peel, Marysville, vice president. 

The report of the building inspector for February 
shows an increase over the corresponding month in 1910. 
The number of permits was 191, as compared with fifty- 
five in February, 1910, and the valuation was $211,712, 
as compared with $84,085 in February, 1910. 

H. W. Horton, manager of sales for the central divi- 
sion for-the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports a 
steady trade in all varieties of hardwoods with a better 
movement of the lower grades, The outlook is good and 
prices are advancing in certain varieties. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade is seasonably fair. Dealers have stocked 
up and will not buy until they are able to move their 
stocks. Bad roads are given as the cause for some slow 
movement in rural sections. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Company, says 
trade is somewhat slow but the indications are good. 
He thinks buying will start up in the near future. 
Prices are well maintained notwithstanding the quiet 
trade. 

The M. A. Hayward & Son Company reports a steady 
trade, with a good demand for hardwood flooring. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade is about the same as the previous week, 
with prices well maintained. 

John K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber 
Company, reports an active market with prices stiff on yel- 
low pine and hardwoods. Orders are coming in well and 
the volume of business is satisfactory. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Company, 
reports a fair trade, with prices advancing. 


—_— 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 





Adoption of Hardwood Code a Well Deserved Compli- 
ment—Building Figures for 1910—Election of Offi- 
cers—Cross Ties in Demand. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 6.—The adoption by the 
Lumber Sales’ Managers’ Association at its Chicago 
meeting and by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States at its Cincinnati meeting of the 
hardwood code prepared by Hamilton Love, of Love, 
Boyd & Co., of Nashville, was a well-deserved compli- 
ment to the author. This code is meeting with favor in 
this country and abroad. 

The. annual report of the Nashville building inspector 
shows that 2,394 permits were issued during 1910, the 
value of which totaled $1,559,377. 

The E. & N. Manufacturing Company has elected the 
following new officers: A. H. Robinson, president; L. L. 
Lenox, first vice president; E. Ragland, second vice 
president and secretary, and W. C. Sanders, treasurer. 
Mr. Lenox will be in charge of the estimating depart- 
ment. F. O. Watts and E, A. Hail are new members of 
the executive board. Extensive machinery improvements 
are being made. 

A building boom is reported at Burns, near Nashville, 
and plans are on foot for much building activity at 
Dickson. 

Robert Martin, of White Bluff, is preparing to move 
his saw mill to a large timber tract on Beaver creek, 
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Special Carrier for Transporting Large Logs on Wire Rope 
Tramways. 


Here’s A Better 
and Cheaper Way. 


of Transporting Logs. 


It is often desired to transport logs 
and other similar shaped material over 
long distances at low cost. This can 
easily be accomplished by means of 
an Aerial Wire _ Tramway having 
specially designed carriers as shown in 
illustration above. 


These log carriers are attached to the 
pulling rope by means of Compression 
Friction Grips which permit of detach- 
ing and stopping the carriers for load- 
ing and unloading, without stopping 
the Tramway. 


We build Tramways and Conveyors of 
every type, for every purpose. We 
make them ‘‘to order’’ to meet your 
own peculiar needs. 


Let us get together and discuss the 
labor-saving, money saving possibilities 
of a 


B. & B. 
Aerial Tramway 








for your logging operations. ~~ - 


Years of careful thought and experi- 
ment have made our Tramways as well 
as our Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire 
Rope as nearly perfect products as it 
is possible for man to produce. 


Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable 
is made of imported steel wire of a 
tensile strength of from 240,000 to 
260,000 pounds per square inch, and 
is extremely flexible. 


Our new Tramway and Wire 
Rope Catalogs No. 70 have 
just arrived from the print- 
ers. They are by far the 
handsomest catalogs we have 
ever issued. There’s a copy 
of each all stamped and 
ready for your address,—bet- 
ter send for them today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


ST. LOUIS: 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
202 South Water St., CHICAGO 
Factories:—Saint Louis— Seattle 
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McFEELY BROS. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


ers of 


Stock Stair Work 


NEWELS, RAIL AND BALUSTERS 
in Oak and Yellow Pine. 














This Y. P. Newel 


$2.50 


For Oak add 25 cents. 6 in. shaft, 
21 in. base. Packed two to crate, 
one in crate add 10 cents. 

Freight allowed up to 25 cents per 
100 Ibs. on shipments of six or more. 

Booklet showing other designs of 
Newels, also Rail and Baluster designs 
sent upon request. 
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TO THE TRADE— 
ITEMS WE WANT TO MOVE: 


2 cars each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 2 Shop 3 cars 6x4 
2 cars each 5-4 & 6-4 No. 3 Shop 


No. 4 Com. 
% car each 5-4 & 6x4 No. 5 Com. 


2 cars 5-4 No. 3 Com. l car each 1x4 & 1x6-8’ No.2 Com. 
lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop 2 cars 1x4 10’ No.2 Com. 
l car 5-4 No, 4 Com. l car 4x4 Shop Common 


Write For Prices On Items You Can Use. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., "*°Wis’”: 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 

WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 

BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 

Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 
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The Douglas Planing. Mill Co. 


DOUGLAS, GEORGIA. 
Rift | rut Fo 
Flat Flooring 


: Flooring +. 





High-Grade 
Long Leaf 
Yellow 


Pine. 


























which was recently bought by John Buttrey. Two years 
will be required to cut the timber. 

Large quantities of cross ties have recently been cut 
near Burns and an advance in price is reported. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Mill Operations Retarded by Wet Weather—Business 
Fair Under the Circumstances— Development of 
Western North Carolina Hardwood Tract. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., March 7.—Wet weather is inter- 
fering with operating and hauling, but a fair amount 
of business is being done and lumbermen are encour- 
aged by the prospects for trade this spring. 

J. A. Wilkinson returned this week from a visit to 
his mills. He reports that the weather is seriously 
impeding operations and that little can be done as long 
as the heavy rains continue. However, March bids fair 
to make a much better showing than February. 

Godsey Bros., this city, within sixty days will begin 
the development of a large, recently bought tract of 
hardwood timber in western North Carolina. The firm 
has a large saw and planing mill in Bristol. It will 
finish cutting out its timber near Bristol within the next 
few weeks and will move its saw mill to the new tract. 
A million feet of stock is on the yards of the firm in 
this city and it is now planned to ship it out this month 
as rapidly as possible. The entire amount has been 
sold through George M. Speigle & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and includes some of the best hardwood stock in 
this section. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, has 
gone to New York and Philodelphia to call on trade. 
The office reports that the heavy rains are interfering 
seriously with hauling but that otherwise business is fair. 

H. A. Magruder, of the Patton Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is in Bristol this week and will spend several 
days buying stock. The company is doing considerable 
business in this section. 

B. H. Cox, jr., of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a recent visitor in eastern 
Tennessee. His company sells a large amount of ma- 
chinery in this section. 

C. R. Jordan, of Gulf, N. C., is preparing to put in 
a mill near Wilmington, N. C., for the development of 
a small tract of timber. 

The Hacker Manufacturing Company, which is pre 
paring for extensive lumber operations near Ehrhardt, 
S. ©., has placed orders for machinery and will at once 
establish a band mill. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


Prices Firmer and Inquiries More Numerous—Local 
Box Factory Situation Satisfactory—To Construct 
Logging Railroad. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 7.—The lumber business 
is picking up. Inquiries are numerous and prices are 
slightly firmer. The export trade is better than for some 
time. In the domestic market the chief business is on 
plain and quartered oak. Local box factories report a 
satisfactory situation. The retail trade presents a good 
outlook, as building seems to be about normal for the 
spring season. 

W. P. McBroom, well known retail lumberman, this 
city, has been given judgment for $9,000 against A. H. 
Sparkes for injuries resulting from an automobile acci- 
dent last May. A runaway oceurred and Mr. MeBroom’s 
leg was broken. 

The John Hellman Lumber Company, operating in 
Green county, will construct a logging railroad from 
Greenville to the foot of the North Carolina mountains, 
a distance of ten and a half miles. This company has 
bought the standing timber on about 20,000 acres of 
mountain land. 

The Madisonville Chair Company, at Madisonville, has 
taken over the property of Kile Bros., of that city, with 
a view to extending its capacity. The company will man- 
ufacture 1,000 chairs a day. 

The Logan-Maphet Company, of Knoxville, has secured 
control of one of the largest lumber yards in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

The lumber yard and saw mill, in Chattanooga, of 
Snodgrass & Field will be disposed of in chaneery this 
week. Sam Erwin is receiver. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Board of Trade Favors Reciprocity with Canada; Lum. 
bermen Noncommittal—Tobacco Growers Decide in 
Favor of Crop—February Building Figures. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8.—Local lumbermen have not 

gone on record regarding the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 

as the effect of such an arrangement with Canada would 
not be marked in this section, so far as hardwoods are 
concerned. The Board of Trade, however, has adopted 
resolutions favoring the treaty and has ealled on the 

Kentucky senators to support it. Both have agreed to 

do so. 

Members of the Louisville Hardwood Club believe that 
their organization will have an opportunity to entertain 
the delegates of the 1912 convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. T. M. Brown, 
president of the club, attended the Washington con- 
vention and presented the invitation of the local organi 
zation. Although the conventions usually have been held 
in the East, sentiment is in favor of going west, and 
on this account Louisville has a good chance to capture 
the convention. : 

Individual members of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
will join the Transportation. Club of. Louisville, it is 
expected, as the Hardwood Club has indicated. that it 
favors such action. It is believed that the creation of 
good feeling betwen shippers, and railroad men, such as 


is brought about by the membership in a common organi- 
zation, is bound to have the effect of enabling the ship- 
pers to get concessions with less trouble. 

As the result of oral argument in rate cases in which 
Louisville hardwood concerns are plaintiffs, which will 
be heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission March 
16, it is believed that the cases will be finally disposed 
of by the middle of April or the first of May. It usu- 
ally takes from thirty to sixty days to get a decision 
from the commission after argument is heard. 

The decision of the burley tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky not to cut out this year’s crop, as had been urged 
by one of the organizations, is a matter of satisfaction 
to the lumber interest, as the tobacco industry consumes 
a lot of its material. The construction of barns uses 
up a great deal of lumber, and a vast amount of low 
grade stock is sold for use as sticks upon which the 
tobacco is hung to dry. Hogsheads are made of rough, 
staves produced by the country mills, some of which are 
kept busy throughout the year cutting stock for the big 
packages, which weigh, when filled, over a thousand 
pounds. 

W. C. Ballard, well known local lumber broker, has 
returned to Louisville after a week’s trip to the mills 
which he represents in this territory, including Norfield, 
Miss., Natalbany, La., and New Orleans, La. Mr. Bal- 
lard said that prices are much stronger and that the old 
lists have been withdrawn by most of the mills, which 
probably will announce increases of 50 cents a thousand 
on many items. 

The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
sending out printed copies of the address of A. N. 
Struck, of Louisville, on ‘‘Lien Laws, Past and Pres- 
ent.’’ The address was delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the association in Louisville last month. 

D. C. Harris, traffic manager of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, is in Belize, British Honduras, to look 
after the mahogany operations of the company. The 
Richmond, which was chartered by the company, has 
docked at Pensacola, Fla., and is unloading 1,000,000 
feet of mahogany logs cut in British Honduras and 
Mexico. The Consul Horn is loading at Belize and will 
bring up about the same amount of logs. 

Two hundred and two permits, representing an ex- 
penditure of $275,000, were issued by the local building 
insnector during February. The record for February, 
1910, was 136 permits and $318,988. 

George L. Carter will make improvements in his veneer 
mill at Johnson City, Tenn. The cost of the prdposed 
betterments will be $4,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., March 8.—There is call for 
every foot of lumber that the mills can produce and, 
as the coal business has not been brisk, lumber operators 
have not had any trouble in getting cars. If there is 
any complaint it is that some of the mills have not the 
lumber desired on hand, Orders are not confined to any 
particular grade and in consequence the yards are 
kept clear of stuff that at other times would accumulate. 

The Harmount Tie & Lumber Company, which has a 
branch office in this city, has closed several large deals 
for ties and is prepared to fill some of these orders in 
this section. One of the orders recently closed was for 
40,000 ties for the Kanawha & Michigan railroad for 
use in West Virginia. 

The recently incorporated J. B. B. Coal Company, the 
main office of which is at Twin Branch, W. Va., will en 
gage extensively in the timber business. The capital 
stock of the company is $500,000 and its property is 
in MeDowell county. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., March 6.—A deal involving over 
$200,000 has been been consummated by which the Wilson 
Lumber Company, this city, takes over a number of large 
tracts of timber in Mingo district, this county, one of 
the largest tracts consisting of 12,000 acres of fine hard- 
wood timber, which was owned by C. H. Scott. The 
deeds for this transfer have been recorded in the office 
of the county clerk of Randolph eounty. The Keystone 
Manufacturing Company, this city, and the Wilson Lum- 
ber Company, have merged their interests, the new com 
pany to continue under the name of the Wilson Lumber 
Company. M. N. Wilson has been one of the most active 
members of the Wilson company, and virtually has had 
entire control. W. H. Mason and J. 8. Dennison were 
the principal stockholders of the Keystone company. 

After being down since the first of the year, the Suth- 
erland plant of the Tri-State Lumber Company has re- 
sumed operation. Two carloads a day are shipped from 
the mill. 

The Oakland Lumber Company, which moved its plant 
to Albright, expects to be in a position to begin sawing 
about April 1. Other mills along Decker’s creek, whose 
operations have been suspended during the winter and 
whose plants have been undergoing repairs, look forward 
to a busy season and are preparing to begin sawing. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Measure Introduced Giving Employees Right to Name 
Company’s Physician—Tramroad Under Construc- 
tion—Seeking Furniture Plant Location. 

LirrLe Rock, Ark., March 6.—A bill has been intro 
duced in the Arkansas legislature providing that 
employees of mills, mines and similar public works ¢o! 
porations. shall” haver pe tight to mame the company 
physician, in ¢ase employees @re charged by the company 
for his services. It also provides that they shall have 
the right to say how much the physician ghall be paid 
and how much the company shall get for keeping th 
books relative to the matter. 
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It is announced that the new mill of the Kimbal-Lacey 
Lumber Company, at Arkansas City, will be superior 
in every respect to the $50,000 plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 

"iota wagonsmiths and blacksmiths have formed a 
state association, with T. J. Lunsford, of Magazine, 
president. One of the purposes of the organization 
is to secure legislation extending the lien law to wagons 
and similar repaired or manufactured articles turned 
out of the shop. They have secured the introduction of 
such a measure in the legislature. 

George A. Booser is building a tramroad to connect 
his stave and heading plant at Corning with the Black 
river, several miles distant, in order to add to the plant’s 
facilities in securing logs. 

Charles 8. Todd, of Texarkana, attorney for the K. & 
P. Hardwood Lumber Company, whose plant, valued 
at $1,000,000 and located at Naples, Tex., was recently 
placed in the hands of a receiver through a petition of 
M. H. Sullivan, of Pensacola, Fla., one of the creditors 
of the company, states that the appointment of the 
receiver will not in any way interfere with its operation. 
Failure of the company to meet obligations is said 
to be due to inability to realize on European accounts. 
The company, which is a successor to the old Sullivan- 
Sanford Lumber Company, did a large exporting busi- 
ness. D. F. Sullivan and Philip Renner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have been appointed receivers. 

The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
is buying standing cedar in northern Arkansas, particu- 
larly along White river, in which there is always good 
head of water, making rafting comparatively easy. 

Wendelin Kund, of the Kund-Eiben Manufacturing 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been in conference with 
Commissioner Phillips, of the department of agriculture, 
who is well posted on the timber supply of the state, and 
with representatives of the Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merece, his object being to ascertain what the advantages 
would be in locating a large hardwood furniture manu- 
facturing establishment in this state. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Slack Coopers Lose Business Under Operation of New 
Option Law—Good Roads Legislation Fails of 
Passage. ~ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7.—The new local option 

law will work hardship on the local slack cooperage in- 
dustry. The slack coopers had a large trade in barrels 
for the shipment of bottled beer, and with the establish- 
ment of saloons under the new law this trade naturally 
will fall off. 

Lumbermen are disappointed over the lack of good 
roads legislation during the session of the legislature 
just closed. Efforts were made to pass bills providing 
for the creation of a state highway commission and for 
the payment in cash of road taxes above $20, but these 
were defeated. 

The city building inspector has approved plans for 
twenty-two frame houses to be built by J. T. and D. B. 
Shimer, president and secretary respectively of the 
Southern Lumber Company. They will be one-story 
structures to cost $1,200 each and will be sold on the 
partial payment plan. 

EK. H. Greer and C. D. M. Haughton, who have con 
ducted the Greer-Haughton Lumber Company, have dis 
solved partnership, Mr. Haughton retiring and Mr. Greer 
continuing the business. Mr. Haughton and others have 
organized the Haughton Lumber Company, which has 
been incorporated with an authorized capitalization of 
$20,000. Those interested in the new company with Mr. 
Haughton are F. C. MecGrayel, formerly a_ traveling 
salesman in Ohio for the Greer-Haughton Lumber Com- 
pany, A. C. Haughton and Grace M. Haughton. 

I’. M. Bachman, president of the F. M. Bachman Com- 
pany, is building a $20,000 apartment house in Central 
avenue. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Log Shortage Probable Unless Weather Continues 
Favorable to Woods Operations—Soliciting Funds for 
Publicity Campaign—Removal of Band Mill. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 7.—Weather conditions have 
been decidedly more favorable during the last week, and 
a8 a consequence logging conditions in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas have shown some improvement. 
It is admitted, however, that the log supply is short and 
that further improvement will have to take place to 
imsure an adequate supply. 

Building permits for February exceed those for the 
corresponding month last year by: about $25,000, reach- 
ing a total of $340,000. 

_ Bank clearings during February were about $2,000,000 
m excess of those of the corresponding month last year, 
Sl fully 40 percent in excess of those of February, 


G. Fischer, of Antwerp, Belgium, was one of the 
guests at the semimonthly meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, 
March 4, 

_ The committees upon which will devolve the collee- 
tion of the $50,000 publicity fund to be expended by 
the bureau of publicity and development under the 
auspices of the Business Men’s Club have already be- 
gun work and, in the light of the beneficial results that 
followed the publicity. campaign of the last year, 
financed by a fund of $50,000, it is expected that the 
committees will have a much easier time than a year 
4g0. The publicity idea has passed the experimental 
Stage and it appears to be the consensus of the Mem- 
phis business men that it is too valuable an aid to Mem- 
Phis in securing new enterprises to allow it to fade 
away on account of lack of funds. The Business Men’s 
Club, i: asking fof the second fund of $50,000, has is- 


sued a statement accounting for all the expenditures 
of the last year and showing the results which have 
been obtained through the efforts of the bureau of pub- 
licity and development. 

The Varner Land & Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., has cut out all the timber 
at Grady, near that point, and is removing its band 
mill, which has a daily capacity of 25,000 feet, to 
Altheimer, Ark., near which place the company owns 
5,000 acres of hardwood timber land. The main offices 
and sales department will be maintained at Pine Bluff 
as heretofore. 

The A. D. DeLoach Company, of Atlanta, Ga., which 
manufactures gasoline engines and saw mills, is con- 
templating the romoval of its plant to Memphis, and’ 
officials of the concern have been in this city during 
the last few days conferring with members of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club in regard to the matter. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Heavy Movement of Hemlock for Local Consumption— 
Improvements and Additions at Handle Factory-— 
School of Instruction for Forest Wardens. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 6.—An unusually heavy move- 
ment has set in of hemlock from Michigan territory, con- 
signed to the various manufacturers and wholesalers 
at Grand Rapids. This movement is occasioned by the 
change in lumber transit tariffs, effective March 15. 

W. W. Mitchell, president of Cobbs & Mitchell, In- 
corporated, and the Mitchell Bros. Company, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mitchell and their daughter, has gone to Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Plans are being considered for the enlarging of the 
Cadillac Handle Company and for the erection of a 
chemical plant at a total of from $50,000 to $75,000. 
The work is expected to start as soon as spring opens, 
the the blue prints will be ready in about four weeks. 
Two boilers and an automatie feeding apparatus will be 
installed and an addition to the fire room is contem- 
plated. A monster hog for grinding fuel will replace 
the present one. The chemical plant will be erected on 
a site about 500 feet northwest of the present fire room 
and the kilns will be still farther west. A conveyor, 
with complete apparatus, will replace the present feeding 
system. The plant employs 100 men and this number 
will be increased by one-third upon the completion of 
repairs and improvements, 

The Williams Bros. Company has completed the cut 
at two camps that have been in operation since last 
October, one near Osceola Junction, which cut about 
500,000 feet, and the Section 4 camp, in Selma town- 
ship which cut 1,000,000 feet. The logs come to this 
city for manufacture into lumber and last blocks. 

Owing to the heavy snow crust the Cummer-Diggins 
Company has been compelled to lessen its force of men 
in Camp No. 35. 

Thomas Denton, of square timber fame, has a crew of 
men taking out square timber on section 17, Colfax 
township, and another crew will begin work soon. He 
has several more sections to cut over in Colfax town- 
ship and recently made contract for a large tract of 
elm in Antioch township. He intends experimenting 
with wild cherry square timber. All his timber is sent 
to Quebec, where it is sunken into water and allowed 
to remain five years, which process is said to make the 
timbers almost poreless and capable of a much higher 
finish than otherwise could be obtained. 

State Game Warden Pierce will hold a school of 
instruction, which all the deputies in his department will 
attend, for making plans for fighting fires this summer. 
The new men in the department will be instructed in the 
rules that govern the actions of deputies and the laws 
will be fully explained to them. A year ago Mr. Pierce 
tried out this scheme with excellent results. The men 
knew just how much authority they were permitted to 
exercise and carried out their instructions, and as a 
result fewer fires resulted in the northern counties, 
where the fire losses were so great two years ago. 

The Manistee Board of Trade celebrated its first 
anniversary February 22 with a rousing meeting, at 
which the work of the year was reviewed with a great 
deal of satisfaction. President 8. C. Thompson deliv- 
ered an enthusiastic address and Secretary Roy M. Over- 
pack added to the general good feeling when he reported 
a membership of 800. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Joseph Kirster; vice president, 
Frank A. Mitchell; secretary Frank Barnes; treasurer, 
H. J. Aarons. 

C. L, Houseman, of Muskegon, disposed of an estate 
valued at $500,000 in his will. At one time he was prin- 
cipal of the Muskegon High school, but later was promi- 
nently connected with lumber companies in the South 
and West. The Michigan Trust Company and Mrs. 
Houseman are coexecutors and are authorized to continue 
running the estate until the most money possible can be 
secured from the lumber properties of which it chiefly 
consists, 

What is believed to be the largest white pine log cut 
in upper Michigan this season was made at the camp of 
Edward Cookson in Schooleraft county. It is 16 feet 
long and seales 1,929 feet. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 8.—A. W. Kreinheder, of the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, is visiting the 
southern mills of the company. Oak, chestnut and pop- 
lar are selling fairly well at the yard. 2 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is taking the 
eut of several Michigan mills in maple, elm and birch, 
and has arranged for an early delivery of these stocks 
for next season. The yard has a fair volume of business, 

O. E. Yeager states that although the lumber busi- 
ness in general is quiet most of the hardwoods are 
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ANYTHING WE MISS 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale. 
Branch Office; PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Manager. 
























Do You Get Your Shipments 
When Specified? 


Send them to us, and you'll 
not only get them on Time, 
but also get the Best 
Pine Lumber Manufactured 








Northland Pine Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock. 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6 in. thick. 


TELECODE USED. 


JOHNSON LUMBER CO. 
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w HEMLOCK BOARDS ¢ 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


DRY. 
E.. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 
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| Good Stock 


Is Easy to Sell 


because it talks for itself. 
Another advantage it has 
is that it brings your cus- 
tomers back when again in need. Con- 
vince yourself of this by trying our 





W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


Hemlock 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably located 
for prompt shipment over B. & O., B., R. & P. and Penn. Lines.) 
We also handle and can ship promptly HARDWOOD for 
railroad and construction work; YBLLOW PINE, SPRUCE, 
OAK, WHITE PINE, LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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We want your orders for és B” RIFT 


anything in 
OUR LONG SUIT. 


Yellow Pine 








BREiTwikser & WiLson Co., 


PITTSBURG. PA. 








I. W. SEMANS T, B. PALMER 


Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. 


ALL THICKNESSES 


SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 


DRY 





SALES OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 801 Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. F. BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
Wholesale Lumber AND HARDWOODS. 
Office, 911 Oliver Building, bor eryicd 
PITTSBURGH, PA. NORTH CAROLINA AND 
Send us your orders and inquiries. VA, YELLOW PINE. 














MEAD & SPEER CO. PEnnsrivants 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar, Oak & Chestnut. Mills at Jennings, W.Va. 

















W.E. TERHUNE LUMBERCO 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your stock list: 
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firm in price, including oak and poplar, with prospect 
of still higher prices in maple. 

James N. Scatcherd, son of John N. Scatcherd, who 
took R. H. M. Hopkins’ desk after the latter’s death, is 
recovering from a severe attack of pneumonia. 

Buffalo river improvements will prove a decided 
benefit to the yard of G. Elias & Bro., particularly as the 
proposed turning basin for vessels will afford easy access 
to the docks. 





MECHANICAL. 


CONCRETE MOLDING AND MIXING MACHINERY. 


Concrete mixing, from being an art known only to 
the professional builder, is fast becoming a matter of 
universal practice through the use of mixing and mold 
ing machinery. Within the last few years machines 
have been placed on the market that are designed not 
only to mold, but to measure and proportion the in- 
gredients of concrete to such a degree of accuracy as 
to enable even the amateur to make use of this material 
with certainty of results. This is exemplified by the 
U. S. Standard Cement Building Block Machines, put 
out by the Ashland Steel Range & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ohio. 

Two sizes are made. ‘The larger is constructed for 
the molding of blocks ranging from 4 to 24 inches in 
length and from 3 to 12 inches in thickness. The ma 











chines as furnished. are supplied with face plates for 
making plain, bevel edged or rock faced blocks. Appliances 
for molding corner blocks, circular and angle blocks, 
and for window and door frame blocks are supplied. The 
manufacturer claims for the machines a capacity of 300 
8x8x24-inch blocks in ten hours after the ingredients 
have been mixed. 

To aid in mixing, the same company has constructed 
a standard continuous concrete mixer, operated in its 
most complete form by a 3'%4-horsepower gasoline en 
gine, and with a capacity of ninety to 100 eubie yards 
a day. The sand and gravel,-cement and crushed stone 
are placed in hoppers and are automatically measured 
before mixing. By means of a proportioning device 
and indicators, the builder is enabled to secure any 
desired quantity of one or more of the ingredients. 

In the construction of basement floors, culverts, 
bridges and buildings of a certain character concrete 
blocks are coming into frequent use. In many districts 
local conditions render them a serviceable, economical 
and exceedingly satisfactory building material. 


WATER AND LUBRICATOR GLASS SHIELD. 


The breaking of the glasses on water gages and 
lubricators is an annoyance to which engineers have 
long been subjected and from which they 
would gladly be relieved. The glass shield 
shown herewith has been devised by the 
Leonhardt Safety Water & Lubricator 
Glass Shield Company (Not Inc.), 167 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Among the ad- 
vantages of the shield claimed by the man 
ufacturer are the following: 

The shield proper protects employees from 
being injured by flying glass, should the glass 
break. 

The glasses are adjusted in the shield before 
connecting them to the boiler, thereby avoid- 
ing any possibility of breaking the glass while 
connecting. 

The sleeve extends into the ends of the glass 
through the gasket and assists in protecting 
the ends of the glass. ‘The condensed steam 
drips from the end of the sleeve instead of 
running down the sides of the glass, allowing 
the glass to remain clear. 

The shields relieve all strain on the glass 
and prevent breakage caused by uneven adjust- 
ment and usual vibration. 

The gasket protects the ends of the glass 
from being eaten away by the water, thereby 
prolonging the life of the glass. 

The glass in these shields is known as the 
“Firma” compound water gage glass, made espe- 
cially for high pressure, some of these glasses 
having been in continuous use for over three 
years and remaining clear. 








The Leonhardt company will be pleased 
to send further particulars and prices, to- - 
gether with list of leading concerns using 
the shields. 








MERIT APPRECIATED. 
Merit alone is said to determine permanent success. 
Temporary, superficial success sometimes comes with- 
out merit, but good goods and honorable methods are 
everywhere recognized as the only safe principles on 
which to conduct a business. 
In determining the financial standing of a commer. 
cial institution at least three qualities are considered: 


Capital, habits of doing business, and business knowl- 
edge. 

Everybody knows that many abundantly financed 
concerns fail. Capital alone will not make a business 
successful. Habits of doing business contribute greatly 
to determine the extent of business success. But the 
third element—business knowledge, based upon thor- 
ough experience—is the one quality that will make a 
business successful in spite of almost any handicap. 

Thorough knowledge of a business and honorable 
methods make an invincible combination and, given 
several manufactured articles of equal merit, the busi- 
ness methods of the manufacturers determine the choice 
of the user. This is especially true of articles that 
constitute an important factor in the business of the 
buyer. For defects will occur and the willingness and 
liberality of the manufacturer in making things right 
without delay are important considerations. 

The following letter forcibly illustrates a number of 
these points. It was written by M. H. McCarthy, 
treasurer of the Standard Lumber Company, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and was addressed to James Moloney, 
president and treasurer of the Moloney Belting Com 
pany, Chicago: 

Your favor of the lith received and we note all you 
say in regard to belting, your experience etc. We can 
assure you that we do not need any indorsement of the 
integrity of your belting or the integrity of your purpose 
and way of dealing. ‘This is fully established with us. 
We know that your personal experience is a very valu- 
able asset to any man desiring belting in your line, and 
we will unhesitatingly give you the business when we 
have it to place. 

At the present time we can not figure any great 
longevity for our manufacturing in Dubuque, and will 
not be in the market for a great deal in your line. 

Wishing you happiness and success for the year 1911, 
we remain etc. 

A refusal to place an order when made on such 
grounds and when coupled with the strong indorsement 
contained in this letter mitigates the disappointment 
and should make the recipient glad that the refusal 
afforded an occasion for expressing appreciation. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


New Lumber Concern Ready for Business—Snark of 
the Universe Receives Welcome from Local Hoo- 
Hoo—Planing Mill’s First Run. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 7.—The latest addition to the 
ranks of local lumber concerns is the Furst Lumber 
Company, which has been formed by Furst Bros. & Co., 
manufacturers of picture frames, and Mr. Grannis, who 
for some time has represented the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company in this territory. The new concern will 
supply the raw material needed by Furst Bros. & Co, 
and also will engage in the wholesale business. Mr. 
Grannis has been succeeded in charge of the W. M. 
Ritter Company’s local interests by Mr. Miller. 

James Lightboy, of the Glasgow (Scotland) firm of 
I. A. Lightboy & Co., was in Baltimore last week. He 
is on an extended trip in the United States. He stated 
that trade is improving in the United Kingdom. 

Another caller was H. J. Miller, of the Miller Lum 
ber Company, of Index, Wash. Mr. Miller, besides 
being a prominent lumberman, is Snark of the Uni- 
verse, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, and the Balti- 
more Hoo-Hoo gave him a cordial welcome, He came 
east to take orders for fir, which wood his company 
handles in Jarge quantities and for which he finds a 
good demand in this territory. 

The machinery of the new planing mill of the Surry 
Lumber Company at Norfolk, Va., is being tried out. 
Friday the plant was run at about two-thirds of its 
capacity, turning out 65,000 feet of lumber. The 
clectrical equipment is giving much satisfaction. 
Francis E. Waters, president of this company, who has 
been quite ill two weeks, is at his office again. 

The Norva Land & Lumber Company, which operates 
a mill near Norfolk, has just completed the installation 
ot a 250-horsepower boiler, and has made other im- 
provements. The plant is again in operation. Robert 
McLean, the general manager, states that the foreign 
demand for poplar and other hardwoods, with the ex- 
ception of walnut, is good, numerous orders having 
been placed. A continuance of favorable conditions 
is predicted by him unless poplar is sent forward in 
such quantities as to congest the foreign market. The 
trouble with the lower grades of lumber has been 
largely remedied and wagon oak planks are in good 
shape. 

‘Christopher Kelly, president of the Cumberland 
Lumber Company, of Cumberland, who died February 
21, leaving an estate worth $500,000, incorporated a 
peculiar provision in his will. He stated that through 
lending and going on the bond of friends he had lost 
about as much money as he left, and he cautioned his 
heirs not to lend, except on first mortgage. 

William: Suechting & Sons, box manufacturers, will 
erect a 3-story brick factory building at 613 and 615 
West Pratt street. 


‘‘PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS.’’* 


The above is the title of a work by Henry S. Graves, 
Chief Forester, and just issued from the press. The 
title fairly indicates the contents, for in this work 
Mr. Graves has presented the principles of forestry 
that have been firmly established. The subject through 
out is treated from the American viewpoint, but every 
foreign practice and principle of forestry that 18 
adapted to American conditions is explained and its 
advantages pointed out. The book contains 325 pages, 
is profusely illustrated by reproductions of actual pho- 
tographs taken in many parts of the world, and an 
exhaustive index makes readily accessible all subjects 
discussed. 

* “Principles of Handling Woodlands,” by Henry 8. Grav 


es. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York: Chapmgn & Hall, Limited, 
London 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Reorganization Follows Stock Transfer—Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange Has New Manager—Big Order for 
Depot Building Material. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—Officers of the Parker-Bell 
Lumber Company, Seattle, elected since the recent taking 
over of the interests of J. H. Parker and J. D. Butler by 
the Kayes are Joseph Kaye, president, Charles KE. Kaye, 
vice president, and J. L. Norie, secretary and treasurer. 
These officers now own all of the stock in the company. 
The Kayes are from Emporium, Pa. Joseph Kaye has 
been connected with the lumber manufacturing business 
in Emporium for thirty years with the C. B. Howard 
Company. He is president of the Westboro Lumber 
Company, Westboro, Wis. Charles E. Kaye is the son 
of Joseph Kaye, and J. L. Norie, secretary-treasurer, is 
Joseph Kaye’s son-in-law. 

J. L. Norie bought an interest in the Parker-Bell 
Lumber Company in January, 1907, from J. H. Parker. 
The Kayes secured the Bell interest March, 1908, and last 
month bought the stock held by Messrs. Parker and But 
ler. Joseph Kaye will assume active management and 
will be assisted in this capacity by J. L. Norie. Charles 
EK. Kaye will have charge of the shingle end of the 
business. R. W. Robinson, a nephew of Joseph Kaye, 
and until recently general manager of the New Dells 
Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., arrived in Seattle 
this week to take charge sales. This company has a large 
body of fine timber near Pilchuck, on the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, where it operates a large saw mill. 
The company will go ahead with a number of im- 
provements on the saw mill and is installing a Mershon 
roller band resaw and a generator for the lighting sys- 
tem. It expects to add two donkey engines and possibly 
a new locomotive to the logging equipment. Mill opera- 
tions at Pilchuck will be superintended by John Clare, 
who for the last six or seven months has had charge of 
the Panhandle Lumber Company’s mill at Ione. He was 
formerly in the employ of the Kayes for a number of 
years at Emporium, Pa., and Westboro, Wis. As soon 
as expedient the company will remove its offices from 
Seattle to the mill at Pilchuck and will discontinue its 
extensive wholesale business and will devote its time to 
marketing the products of its own plant. 

R. C. Patterson, of Chicago, has succeeded Lionel 
Swayze as manager of the Seattle Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange. Mr. Patterson has had fifteen years’ 
experience in the lumber business, having conducted a 
wholesale office in Chicago for a number of years, and 
has been engaged in various manufacturing enterprises 
in the middle West. Mr. Patterson, in addition to his 
regular duties as manager of the exchange, will act as 
secretary for the lien law committee, a body of retail 
lumber and other dealers who are endeavoring to have a 
satisfactory lien law enacted at this session of the legis 
lature. 

J. G. Startup, manager of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency of Centralia, is in this city, having been called by 
the serious illness of his mother, who is one of the pio- 
neers of Seattle. Mrs. Startup has not been well for 
some time, but she recently became much worse, and fear 
is expressed for her recovery. 

It is reported that the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company has just let orders for lumber to build 126 
depots along its line in Canada. The order, which com- 
prises over 100 cars, was divided among a number of 
coast mills, most of which are in British Columbia. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Agency was formed recently, 
with J. B. Price and George M. Davidson, this city,- in- 
corporators. The agency will handle the output of sev 
‘eral large mills in southwestern Washington, ‘marketing 
both lumber and shingles. It has opened offices at 1138 
Henry building. Mr. Davidson has been with the Parker 
Bell Lumber Company for the last five years and Mr. 
Price four years. Both are young men who have had 
much experience in the marketing of Pacific coast Jum- 
ber products and are well equipped to handle an agency 
of this kind. Mr. Price is on a trip through the East and 
middle West establishing connections. 

P. B. Yates, president of the Berlin Machine Works, 
well known manufacturer of woodworking machinery, is 
en route to Seattle, by way of San Francisco, Portland 
and Tacoma, This company will build a branch factory 
this spring at either Seattle, Tacoma or Portland. Mr. 
Yates will secure a site for the plant while on this trip 
and construction will be started some time in March. 
This will put the company in better shape than ever to 
supply the coast trade promptly with woodworking ma- 
chinery. Through its Seattle office it recently sold the 
entire equipment for the new planing mill of the Im- 
perial Cedar Company, of Vancouver, B. C. Manager 

Paine, of the Seattle office, reports business much im- 
proved since the first of the year. He recently returned 
from a visit to the company’s headquarters at Beloit, 
Wis., and says that prospects are favorable to improve 
ment in business all over the country. 

The Caldwell Machinery Company has recently sue 
ceeded to the business carried on for the last sixteen 
years by the Caldwell Bros. Company. The new com 
pany, which began business February 16, has the follow- 
ing officers: George H. Tinker, president and general 
manager; Robert C. Polk, secretary; Alexander Hamil- 
ton, treasurer. Directors in addition to these officers 
are Louis Walber and George F. Kuentzel. All of 
these men have been connected with the old company 
for a number of years and are well known to the trade 
on the Pacifie coast. The company will continue the 
fame line of business nnd will operate at Seattle, Ta 


coma and Portland. President Tinker will have charge 
of the Seattle business, R. C. Polk that of Tacoma and 
George F. Kuentzel of Portland. F. M. Caldwell, for- 
merly president of the Caldwell Bros. Company, has 
retired from active business and will spend much of his 
time in the South. 

R. G. King, who represents the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany in Chicago territory, who has been at the Seattle 
office of the company for the last week or two, returned 
to Chicago last night. Mr. King looks for a good spring 
business, 

G. V. Learned, who conducts a buying office in Seattle 
for the Learned Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will leave the last of this week for a month’s trip to Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and other middle western points. 
During his absence the offico will be in charge of E. 
Townsend, who has been associated with Mr. Learned in 
Seattle the last month, having come from Minneapolis, 
where he was formerly connected with the John H. Rowe 
Lumber Company. 

John I. Bertles, formerly of Marinette, Wis., has 
opened a lumber wholesale office at 501 Crary building. 
Mr. Bertles has had a wide experience in the lumber 
business and is well acquainted with the middle western 
trade, having been sales manager for the Sawyer-Good- 
man Company, of Marinette, white pine manufacturer, 
for the last eight years. Mr. Bertles spent considerable 
time traveling in the West before deciding upon Seattle 
as the location for his new enterprise. He will handle 
Pacific coast products and Idaho and western pine. 

California seems to be the goal of a large number 
of Seattle lumbermen this time of the year. Several 
prominent lumbermen, with their families, left last week 
for San Francisco and Los Angeles, and this week two 
others, E. P. Triol, manager of the Rainier Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Seattle, and L. R. Fifer, western man- 
ager for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, have been 
added to the list. 

M. E. Robinson, who has been in charge of the Robert 
Dollar Company’s Seattle office several months, has 
resigned, and has returned to his former home in Cali- 
fornia. He is succeeded by Alexander Gow, who for a 
number of months has been port captain on the Sound 
for this company. Stanley Dollar, of the Robert Dollar 
Company, who has been in Seattle for the last two or 
three weeks, has returned to San Francisco. 

Prof. H. Thompson, of the United States bureau of 
plant industry, and Prof. H. K. Benson, of the depart- 
ment of chemistry of the University of Washington, are 
conducting experiments under a new method of eradicat- 
ing stumps. A fire is started at the root of the stump, 
the only outlet being a small pipe. The heated air rushes 
up through the pipe, the burning stump forming its own 
gas, and perfect combustion from the inside is the 
result. The experiments are being conducted on the 
camps of the University of Washington, and the results 
will be known in a few days, but it is believed that the 
new method will be a success. 

Ed R. Hogg, sales manager for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Alaska building, opines that common 
dimension soon will be commanding a much better price. 
Mr.’*Hogg says that from his observations there is little 
dimension stock in the Northwest, most mills selling 
direct from the saw. He says the demand for this grade 
of lumber is good, and considering its searcity, it is 
remarkable that the price is not higher. 

Chartering has been active the last several days. Re- 
cent fixtures are the schooners William Bowden and Mel- 
rose, Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner Pros- 
per, barkentine Newsboy and steamer Grace Dollar, 
Grays harbor to San Pedro, $4.50; schooner Watson A. 
West, Grays harbor to Sydney, 32s 6d; schooner J. W. 
Clise, Grays harbor to direct nitrate port, 45s; schooner 
Taurus, same destination, 458; schooner Wilbert L. 
Smith, Puget sound to Callao, 43s 9d. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Timber Business Dull—Slightly Improved Demand for 
Cross Arms—Free Logs Demanded by Cargo Ship- 
pers Under Reciprocity. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., March 5.—The lumber business 
for the last week has not shown any improvement and 
some manufacturers believe the tendency has been back: 
ward, Although certain classes of stocks have moved 
freely timber business has been dull. Mills handling 
cross arms report a slight improvement in that line and 
shingles are strengthening. 

The weather the last two weeks has been ideal for 
loggers and millmen and the continued dry spell is in 
dieative of a good rainfall later on so that mills wos. 
streams will have a chance to make a late spring drive. 
This will be of great assistance to a number of oper 
ators in this part of the state. 

Logs on Grays harbor have advanced a dollar a thou 
sand feet and hold at $6 and $9. Loggers of that sec 
tion may form a sealing bureau and a selling agency. 

A large lumber of mill owners of South Bend and 
Raymond joined last week in sending a lengthy telegram 
to their representatives at Washington, urging the equal 
entry of logs and lumber under the proposed tariff 
agreement or the prohibition of both. Free lumber 
without free logs would, it is thought, work a hardship 
on California trade. 

A big electric power plant is building in the eastern 
end of Lewis county. The plan is to use the water in one 
of the streams that drains a lake. The power will be 
used in many ways, ond ap there is an immense body 
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| We wish to move the following :— ks 
BAY POPLAR 


We wish to move the following thoroughly dry stock, 
on sticks 12 months. ‘ 


BAY POPLAR 


17 M ft. 1x13 to 17” 1st and 2nds , 
190 M ft. 1x 6 to 12” Ist and 2nds 

88 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
465 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, log run 


SAP GUM 


53 M ft. 1x13 te 17 ist and 2nds 
486 M ft: 1x 6to 12 1st and 2nds 
325 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
420 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No, 2 Common 
300 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No.3 Common 


Send us your inquiries and we will be glad to name you 
very attractive prices, 


> 
lad 











| AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pszue 








YELLOW PINE 











Manufacturers of 


Lumber— Timber — Ties 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








WE HAVE FOR SALE 


200,000'—2x6-8-10 and 12". 
Sound Square Edge Bill Oak. 


Write for prices 
ph hl hha 


Morlan - Ricks - Hughes Co. 


Morlan Mfg.Co. PITTSBURG, PA. Fort Pitt Lbr. Co, 








Alleghany Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


' PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











We Want Prices on 


Ac Boxing Lumber in all kinds 
of Woods also Hardwood 
Pi 4 Mine Material. 


Send us Stock Lists and Prices 

















Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money iti the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, etc. We will give you specific 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or pennteuned on the M. K. & T. Ry. 
upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, 

Industrial Commissioner 


M, K. & T. Ry., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T. L. PEELER, 

industrial Agent 

M. K. & T. Ry., 
Dallas, Tex. 


apaatemted 
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you shonid use the Lumber- 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Serd for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


(WF- PHILADELPHIA —Wam] 


WANT TO SELL— 


50,000 feet 4-4, 1 & 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 

90,000 feet 4-4, No. 1 Com. Qtrd. White Oak. 

1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 1 & 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 

1 car each 5-4 and 64 No. 1 Com. Qtrd. White Oak. 
1 car 8-4, 1 & 2 Qtrd. White om. 

















15,000 feet 5-4 Log Run Bassw 
40,000 feet 4-4 Log Run Beech. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


JEROME H. SHEIP, Prittabecpria, PA: 




















(r : . 
i We are in the market for 


4x6-16, 6x8-16, 3x 10-16 
HARDWOOD SKIDDING LUMBER 


for delivery on the Lehigh Valley Railroad or 
Central Railroad of N. J. at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Jf you manufacture this stock, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


\e Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. J 























We Want to Sell 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 
Good Lengths and Widths. 
SPECIAL PRICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Yellow Pine 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., puitapeurmia’ Th. 











—— SS 
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The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


| Bulletin Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.) 


1 car 4-4 Saps Poplar. 
| 80 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
85 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
E 1 car 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
l 1 car 6-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. Red Oak. 
; 1 car 4-4 No. 1 and 2 S W Chestnut. 
100 M ft. 1x12" No. 3 and 4 White Pine. 
60 M ft. 1x13" up No. 3 and 4 White Pine. 


: SELLING AGENTS 
j 


GE): SSS 


—S>== 


WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. h 
—S— SSS [o0] SSSA 





George Craig 8& Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 





Office, 





- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








of timber near by, the lumber business of that part of 
the state will boom. 

. Local trade is good and the prospects are that business 
in the lumber line the coming spring and summer will 
break all former records. The H. H. Martin Lumber 
Company secured the lumber contract for the new high 
school building this week, and it is one of the largest 
contracts let for several months. 

The railroad recently projected by Chehalis capitalists 
to the eastern end of Lewis county has been indorsed by 
the Citizens’ Club and a large share of the capital 
required has been raised. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Big Yard Concern in Merger—New Finish Plant—The 
— Situation—New List for Cargo Trade Pro- 
posed, 


TacoMA, Wasu., March 4.—Announcement is made by 
Senator Addison G. Foster, vice president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company and president of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, that the 
latter company has bought the big yards of the Stimson 
Lumber Company at Los Angeles. The purchase price 
is not yet announced. The yards have a capacity for 
50,000,000 feet of stock and for fifteen years have been 
a dominant factor in the southern California lumber 
trade. A planing mill is in eperation in conjunction with 
the yards. The Consolidated Lumber Company is one of 
the largest concerns engaged in the coastwise lumber 
trade. It was organized several years ago jointly by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and the Charles 
Nelson Company of San Francisco, Senator Foster be- 
ing at its head. The Stimson company will be merged 
with the Consolidated, the transfer of the property 
already having been made, the sale being negotiated by 
Senator Foster and Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul company, who is now in California on 
a business and pleasure trip. 

Forms are nearly all in place for the tenth and top 
floor of the Tacoma building, the handsome office struc- 
ture that will be the new home of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. On the lower floors the exterior stone 
work is being put in place and indications are that the 
big building will be finished promptly on contract time. 

The Lister Manufacturing Company has been organ- 
ized by Ernest Lister and associates of this city and 
has work under way on a tract of land on Puyallup ave- 
nue between M and N streets for the construction of a 
plant for the manufacture of siding, finish, sash, mold- 
ings, flooring etc. The company will cater to the eastern 
markets, Fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock will be used 
largely and it is expected to have the plant ready for 
operation by July. The main factory building will be 
80x100 feet and two stories, with boiler house, storage 
sheds, dry kilns ete. Exclusive of site, the plant will 
cost about $30,000. Mr. Lister is a well known Tacoman, 
being at the head of the Lister Construction Company, 
and is prominent in politics. 

The lumber market is in fair shape, according to J. G. 
Dickson, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company and the 
Pacifie States Lumber Company, which concerns maintain 
joint headquarters in this city. Both mills are running 
steadily and with the recent improvement in demand the 
spring outlook is excellent, Mr. Dickson thinks. These 
companies are among the largest manufacturers of lum- 
ber in this district. 

John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Portland and 
Kenton, the latter a new town on the Oregon- Washington 
main line. Mr. Snyder is much impressed by the de- 
velopment in progress in and around Portland. 

The Noll-Welty Lumber Company, of Denver, Colo., 
has completed its warehouse and plant for the manu- 
facture of finished lumber. The site is at the east end 
of the Eleventh street bridge. The structure is 168x48 
feet and is equipped with machinery for manufacturing 
cedar siding and fir uppers, which the company will ship 
to the eastern trade. D.C. Morris is local representative. 

The red cedar shingle market is about holding its 
own and maintaining the recent 10-cent advance in mill 
prices, according to Clarence EF. Hill, of the Hill Lumber 
Company. There is not much increase in demand with 
the advance in prices and the supply of shingles con- 
tinues low with prices ranging about $1.60 and $1.90 at 
the mills, 

The. lower house of the state legislature has passed 
a bill providing that owners of standing timber on state 
lands may have five to ten years’ additional time in 
which to cut it. The condition of the lumber market 
has been such that the state land commissioner has re- 
ceived many requests for more time in which to remove 
the timber. The house decided on a yearly rental of $1 
an acre for the extra time. The bill does not increase 
the time which timber owners have to pay for the timber. 

Announcement is made that forty-two mills affiliated 
with the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have declared in favor of putting into effect April 
1 a new price list for the cargo trade, making $20 the 
basis instead of $15. It had been planned to put the 
new list in effect March 1 but an extra thirty days was 
allowed in order to get copies in the hands of foreign 
buyers. The new list complies with all rail standards 
in grades with one exception, so that in future cargo 
mills can cut stock for rail and cargo trade with little 
reference as to which branch it is finally to go. 

H. F. Alexander, president of the Alaska-Pacific 
Steamship Company, of this city, who returned this week 
from San Francisco, where he bought the steamer M, F. 
Plant for the coastwise trade of his company, says the 
location of the exposition at San Francisco will result 
in renewal of activity in the coastwise lumber trade. 
An immense amount of building will be done and Puget 


Sound lumber manufacturers will profit as a result, Mr. 
Alexander says. 

The mayor this week signed a formal contract with 
Waddell & Harrington, Kansas City, Mo., to prepare 
plans for a bridge across the city waterway at Eleventh 
street, leading to the plants of the Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Dempsey 
Lumber Company, and other plants, and for a new bridge 
across the Puyallup river beyond these mills. The two 
structures will cost $615,000 and the contract calls for 
plans for both vertical life and bascule bridges, the 
municipal commission to pick which it prefers when 
bids are in. 

The Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company, this 
city, is making a protest against the award by the gov- 
ernment of the contract for repairs to the mine planter 
steamer Maj. Sam Ringgold. The Nickerson company 
submitted the Icwest of eight bids for the work and the 
contract was awarded to the Moran Company, of Seattle, 
which did not bid. The Nickerson-MacFarlane Company 
has lately finished an extensive repair job on the cable 
steamer Burnside, having recently gone into this branch 
of the marine business on a large scale. The company 
can obtain no information as to why the award was 
made to a company which did not bid, Mr. MacFarlane 
says. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers Take More Cheer- 
ful View of Situation—Chamber of Commerce Con- 
siders Colonization Project. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 3.—Clear, spring weather 
the last week has added confidence to the lumber busi- 
ness in this vicinity and the manufacturers of lumber 
and shingles are beginning to talk even more cheerfully 
of the prospects. Demand for mill products is rapidly 
growing stronger and prices are a shade better. 

The township form of government will go into effect 
in Whatcom county this week, and the mills in the coun- 
try districts will be assessed under a different system. 

The promoters of the shingle manufacturers’ selling 
agency project are continuing their work of getting the 
millmen of Whatcom county to pull together. At the 
meeting in this city last Saturday a number of the 
manufacturers signed up and others have agreed to 
come in. 

The Harpst Lumber Company, of Burlington, has in- 
stalled a 100-horsepower engine for the purpose of 
supplying electric light to the people of the town in 
which the mill plant is located. 

A proposition has been presented to the Chamber of 
Commerce for the clearing off of a large area of logged- 
off land near this city for agricultural purposes. The 
Lake Whatcom Logging Company is contemplating clear- 
ing a part of its extensive holdings and placing it on 
the market. 

J. J. Donovan, head of the Lake Whatcom Logging 
Company, reports that his company is employing more 
men than ever before. The company is logging its own 
lands on Lake Whatcom. 

Joseph Morrison declares that business is still in- 
creasing for the Morrison Mill Company. The box 
plant is operating on a double shift. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Passage of Compensation Act Practically Assured— 
Two Good Orders Booked for Delivery to China— 
New Wood Pulp Process. 


Everert, WAsH., March 5.—Large orders from inland 
points have been the exception, the big trade being with 
foreign countries and points down the coast. A feeling 
of uneasiness over pending legislation has prevailed. At 
Olympia the legislature is nearing the end of its session 
and it is probable that a compensation act for workmen 
will be passed. There are three bills, however, and it 
will be difficult to secure the passage of a law that will 
be satisfactory to all concerned. The Teats bill has 
many friends among the manufacturers because it makes 
it unnecessary to carry insurance. The Metcalf bill also 
has some friends among the lumbermen and shingle oper- 
ators. 

The Canyon Lumber Company received two fine orders 
for China delivery this week, each of over 1,000,000 feet. 
The cargoes will be cut and shipment will be made the 
last of the month. The steamer Hornet loaded with 
260,000 feet of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson wharf and 
shifted to Mukilteo to complete its cargo, which will go 
to California points. The schooner Melrose is taking 
800,200 feet of lumber. The Wilbur L. Smith is loading 
950,000 feet of lumber for Callao at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill. The Yosemite is due at the Weyerhaeuser wharf 
March 10 to load 200,000 feet of ties and 100,000 feet 
of flooring for California points, The steamer Perley 18 
due March 22 to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Sid- 
ney, New South Wales. Rapid progress is being made in 
the loading of the Strathblane, which is taking 1,800,000 
feet of lumber from the Canyon Lumber Company’s mill. 
The Strathblane will complete cargo at Tacoma for 
Sidney. 

The Crown Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, reports the 
clearance of the schooner Coates for California with 
750,000 feet of lumber. The steamer Hornet is loading 
500,000 feet of lumber. The steam schooner Bee is col- 
lecting a cargo of 180,000 feet of lumber. The barken- 
tine Wilder has sailed with 500,000 feet of lumber. ‘The 
big plant of the Crown company was closed about eight 
days last month, during which time a new burner top 
was installed. This is one of the larger Pacific: coast 
— that has facilities for and caters to rail and cargo 
trade. 

The Eclipse saw mill closed Tuesday. Extensive re 
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pairs will be made. W. H. Stuchell, manager of the 
mill, is in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Weidauer & Landsdown Company reports business 
greatly improved. Mixed orders are being received from 
the country and business is brisker than at any other 
time since the first of the year. 

The O’Neil & Gowan Company is rebuilding a shingle 
mill at Barring and is equipping it with modern ma- 
chinery. Ellis Banshaw will be manager. 

For the purpose of conducting experimental tests of 
the process of making wood pulp invented and patented 
by G. C. Howard, of Seattle, a company has been or- 
ganized, with headquarters in Everett, and experiments 
will be conducted at the plant of the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Company at Lowell. The Howard process of pulp 
making is said to possess advantages that will reduce 
cost in production, both in the saving of time and of 
power required. The organizers are Howard and W. B. 
Sprague, of Seattle, and A. H. B. Jordan, of Everett. 
The capital stock will be $50,000. Should the experi- 
ments prove the invention to have the merits claimed for 
it a plant for the manufacture of pulp and pulp products 
will be erected in this city. 

The Builders’ Supply Company is erecting a factory 
and a warehouse facing the Great Northern right of way 
at Thirty-second street and Hill avenue. The invest- 
ment will represent an expenditure of $15,000. The 


product of the Builders’ Supply Company, will be sash 
and doors, and the concern will handle steel fittings and 
plate glass. This company, organized by A. W. Barber, 
president and general manager; G. A. Brown, secretary, 
and J. R. Hawkins, treasurer, will add $2,000 to Ever- 
ett’s monthly industrial pay roll. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiIAM, WASH., March 5.—Prices are 
firmer and demand is good. All mills report a number 
of orders on hand. Logs advanced $1 the first of the 
month and are holding steady. Camps have resumed 
operation and logs are said to be plentiful. The Pacific 
Lumber Agency reports a large number of car orders on 
hand, which will be shipped as fast as cars can be sup- 
plied. The local retail market is again assuming its 
former state of activity. 

Nearly two years ago the Hoquiam Machine Works 
shipped a consignment of logging tools to Siam with a 
Lidgerwood logging engine, to be tried against ele- 
phants in handling teakwood. The experiment has been 
found successful and another shipment will start on its 
long journey about April 1. 

Schooner Willie R. Hume is reported wrecked off 
Topolobampo, Mexico. The Hwme loaded at the A. J. 
West mill South Aberdeen, 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Western Pine Shipments for January—Mill Operations 
—A Week’s Additions to Membership of Western 
Retailers’ Association. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—Nearly twice as much lum- 
ber was shipped into Canada by members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association during January as com- 
pared to the same period in 1910. The total number of 
feet this year was 2,263,716, against 1,175,013 feet last 
year, according to the report of the secretary, A. W. 
Cooper. The Minnesota market also shows strong, 3,567,- 
338 feet having been delivered there as compared with 
1,663,224 last year. In Iowa 5,709,252 feet were dis- 
posed of, against 2,956,765 feet in 1910. Missouri and 
Wyoming show gain. ‘The total number of feet dis- 
posed of for the month was 49,563,208. The cut for the 
month (ten mills. reporting) was 26,123,971 feet. 
Thirty-seven mills of the association did not operate 
during January. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company will begin operation 
March 6, running one shift. The Spokane plant has a 
10-hour capacity of 125,000 feet. About 175 men will be 
employed. 

The new plant of the Panhandle Lumber Company, at 
Ione, will begin operations March 15, employing 300 
men. This plant is equipped with individual electric 
machinery and has been pronounced by experts to be 
one of the most complete in America. 

The big plant of the Fidelity Lumber Company at New- 
port is running full blast, cutting 140,000 feet a day. 
The mill is running largely on white pine. B. F. Willis, 
manager, looks for a prosperous season. 

F. A. Blackwell, president of the Blackwell and Pan- 
handle Lumber companies, and Mrs. Blackwell left the 
first of the week for southern California, where they will 
spend a month. 

William Dollar, banker, Coeur d’Alene, has bought an 
interest in the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company. C. D. Gibbs 
remains as president of the company. 

Spokane may get the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, two years hence, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the secretary, A. L. Porter, 
this week, on his return from San Francisco. He says 
conditions are favorable for a meeting in the Falls City 
at that time. The last week has been a prosperous one 
for the association, thirty-two yards joining. They are 
Salinas Valley Lumber Company’s yards at Lompoc, 
Guadalupe, Oceano, Soledad, San Lucas, Santa Marga- 
rita, Templeton, Paso Robles, San Miguel, Bradley, San 
Ardo, San Luis Obispo and Kings City, Cal. Other Cali- 
fornia yards uniting are Frank Berka, Santa Rosa; 
Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, Clovis; Hume-Bennett 
Lumber Company, Sanger; Keystone Lumber Company, 
Oakdale; E. M. Whelpley, Milpitas; South City Lumber 
& Supply Company, San Francisco; Parkinson Lumber 
Company, Mountain View; A. H. Laton, Sebastopol; 
F. B. Chandler Company, Vacaville and Winters; Hihn- 
Hammond Lumber Company yards at Watsonville, Santa 
Cruz, Spreckles, Hollister and Salinas; A. F. Stevens 
Lumber Company, Healdsburg. Two yards in Montana 
joining were the A. W. Miles Company, Willsall, and the 
Cusker Lumber Company, Scobey. One in Oregon was 
the Woods Lumber Company, of Medford. This makes 
a total of 923 yards in the association. 

The Idaho & Washington Northern railway, of which 
F. A. Blackwell is president, is equipping its locomotives 
with oil burners. The main line and logging branches 
extend into the heart of some of the best timber in the 
Inland Empire. 

Two logging roads will be built within the next few 
weeks for the Panhandle mill at Spirit Lake. One will 
extend from Newport and the other from Dalkena. 

M. Van Dyke, of Clarksfork, Idaho, has been given 
the contract from the Humbird, Dover and A. C. White 

umber companies to break the log jam in Cabinet gorge. 
About 12,000,000 feet of logs are tied up. 

The new mill of the M. E. Phelps Lumber Company, at 
Cusick, will start its run about April 15. The plant is 


modern in all respects and will have a daily capacity of 
60,000 fect Pp w a ily capacity 


SCORCHED TIMBER SALE. 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 2.—Approximately 6,000,000 
feet of scorched timber has been sold in the Kaniksu 
forest reserve, which embraces 860,000 acres in northeast- 
ern Washington, according to the supervisor, W. N. 
Millar, of Newport. Last week he reported a sale of 
2,000,000 feet on the main Priest river, and 2,000 poles. 
There remains 10,000,000‘ feet on the reserve for dispo- 
sition. Only a small part of this is inaccessible. This 
year’s apportionment of forest revenue from the Kaniksu 
reserve will fall far below the average, says Mr. Millar. 
The fires of last summer blocked timber sales and a reduc- 
tion of revenue from other causes will cause the slump. 
Through the rapid development of the Pend d’ Oreille and 
Priest river regions, and the opening of new towns in the 
northern sections, Supervisor Millar expects to place the 
Kaniksu reserve five years ahead of the timber sales. A 
special crew has been sent out and will work for several 
weeks mapping and estimating salable timber to be cut 
into forties. Five hundred sign boards are being placed 
throughout the forest for the benefit of tourists. The 
guiding signs bear the name of the trail, the distance to 
the next prominent point and such directions as are neces- 
sary to make travel through safe. The forest has been 
placed on the corrected list. Heretofore, records showed 
that the reserve contained 950,000 acres. The new survey 
shows only 860,000 acres. 

July 1 the Clearwater national forest reserve will be 
cut in two, the northern half to be known as the Clear- 
water reserve, with headquarters at Orofino, Ida. The 
other half will be known as the Selwai reserve, with head- 
quarters at Kooskia, 





RIVER IMPROVEMENT UNDER DISCUSSION. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., March 4.—Members of the Coeur 
d’Alene River Lumbermen’s Association held a meeting 
at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., February 27, at which questions 
pertaining to the improvement of the river for driving 
purposes were discussed. Plans were also made to con- 
struct sheer booms. This year the drive contains 35,000,- 
000 feet of logs. Approximately 10,000,000 feet of these 
will be sawed by the Rose Lake Lumber Company. The 
rest are distributed among the Springston Lumber Com- 
pany, the Musser Lumber Company, the Coeur d’Alene 
Lumber Company and the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., March 5.—Loggers in Bonner county 
have about completed their contracts. All report the 
winter as having been ideal for the carrying on of 
operations. 

Henry Fields, who has had a contract with the Dover 
Lumber Company to put in 4,000,000 feet of pine at 
Cabinet, has broken camp and the crew and outfit are 
expected in within a few days. 

The mill of the Frost-Cope Lumber Company at 
Wrencoe was down two days this week while the mill 
pond was being dredged. This plant has been running 
since the middle of January. 

The Humbird mills in Sandpoint and at Kootenai will 
begin operation March 15, The Dover Lumber Company 
will resume operation in the near future. 

Lumbermen state that while business is not as brisk 
as it might be, orders are sufficiently numerous to keep 
planing mills in operation on day runs, 








LOG OWNERS ORGANIZE. 


Sanppornt, IpA., March 5.—Last Wednesday after- 
noon the lumbermen of Bonner county met at the offices 
of the Humbird Lumber Company and perfected the 
organization of the Pend Oreille Log Owners’ Associa- 
tion. H. L. Soare, of the Hope Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, was elected president; B. H. Hornby, of 
the Dover Lumber Company, vice president, and Ole 
Pearson, superintendent of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. The three officers named, 
with B. L. Ellis, of the Fidelity Lumber Company, of 
Newport, Wash., and A, C. White, of the A. C. White 
Lumber Company, of Laclede, will constitute the board 











Can You Use 


Some of 





BAND SAWED LUMBER 


— PILED AT — 
BEECHWOOD, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Shipping Point :— Crestmont, North Carolina 
{Formerly Mount Sterling, North Carolina.| 











POPLAR. 
Mie 2 eS Sm gees repre 15,000 ft. 
4/4” Wagon Box Boards, 13”—17”..... 15,000 ft. 
4/4” Wagon Box Boards, 6”—12” . 16,000 ft. 
4/4” Clear Bright Saps........... .++ 12,000 ft, 
ee I a oer 60,000 ft. 
Gi Bee i) CN os cn canwnsstbaskce 200,000 ft. 
G/E" HO. B COMMIOR, isis cece ccc cicccc’ 40,000 ft. 
PLAIN OAK. 
S50? De Os Biss sonsces 12,000 ft. 
4/4” No. 1 Common... 12,000 ft. 
4/4” No. 2 Common... 12,000 ft. 
GAR” WROD Sinead 0000300 00s 00nseumatad 12,000 ft. 
QUARTERED OAK. 
Gee OE Te Gs cake nte04ned 1690600007084 12,000 ft. 
a 2 2, MOE, . . os oc enebeees dane 24,000 ft. 
O/67 Ts 8 COMMMOM ss 008 ocewe sec kiaec% 36,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
oe a OR ee en 25,000 ft. 
rer ee ee Ge. i co casdeideeesn 80,000 ft. 
Fe” BOOM Wet vic oc ciccccedcctoces 500,000 ft. 
Coe Bee ee Ge os 0.0000004000800080 60,000 ft. 
C/E” TiO... B’ COMMONS occvccebccccvccena 12,000 ft. 
BASSWOOD. 
GAP” BO DRcs dns vccsssadsaacetdssnder 12,000 ft. 
BUCKEYE. 
AA? Filet RRidc dccasdacactdact dcaabine 12,000 ft. 
HICKORY. 
6/4” Log Run, 12’, 14 & 16’, Fiitch 
EE:  £6s $:nb-000onbeaebchenss ones 12,000 ft. 
HEMLOCK, 
OPN” GOOD 660420 ssn tcinbed cheenesscene 24,000 ft. 
Iwe——an, 26 & BF, POO Beccccccccvesdes 1 car 
me! See OS ere 1 car 
1x10—12, 14 & 10’, NO. L..cccccccccce 1 car 
a Dy Ee, Es OS OS Bl we sncsacessesee 10,000 ft. 
BU G4 BOM Be dovedednschcceccdecevad 4,000 ft. 
Sis i, Mies 5.009400 086400%0as0000Renn an 6,300 ft. 
BEE: CN Wika p5b.0600006000nrcsoheeneess 5,000 ft 
2 Ms sec sb tnd ksesedstakensetnaee 25,000 ft. 
Tr eee 15,500 ft. 
WOON ce ccrdevodsessdonsdes sete betaeeks x Y ft. 
10’ 12’ 14 16’ 18’ 20’ lengths. 
Bt @ teers as 639 229 120 oo «=e oo 
BEB wccce 64 396 E88 360 oo .) Gebeed 
2210 ..00e oeee sae. BER -000 o0 .. axenen 
oc) Pe Hoe Vise 45 pes 
ME @ ccese es 1,532 1,140 878 2388 .. «seccoc 
BE © ‘scene 42 220 280 Oe 
BEB occee 44 240 wee Cee Bee ac § 6enecs 
SEIS cecce ce 114 358 ie rrr 
. £_ eee a, ove sve "es _sbeeas 
7” sescaxe. 04 5,700 ft. 


BAND SAWED LUMBER 


Piled in West Virginia : 


CHESTNUT. 
4/4" No. 1 Common & Better........ 12,000 ft. 
Oe OO BS ep rer ape ee 70,000 ft. 
Sia” Be BANS sannsesseactansesececod 300,000 ft. 
ae ey re 220,000 ft. 
MAPLE J 
NP I Fs oe vist ee avndtactanicatas 20,000 ft. 
BEECH 
OFe? ‘Tale Bs a vss 0b ne oo cadence sv <tas 60,000 ft. 
BASSWOOD. 
G/0? Em TUR i 0vc0necesecrspeasecsnvee 70,000 ft. 
BIRCH 
OSE” Tbe Ds é50050050nscnsshdonke sss 30,000 ft. 
QUARTERED POPLAR. 
oe 2 ee: Pe ee rem 30,000 ft. 
4/4” No. 1 Common......- aireue thence ae 40,000 ft. 
4/4” Mo. 3 COMMON, 05 58500 ce Teleco ccdcce 16,000 ft. 
QUARTERED CHESTNUT. 
Yr PPP eT TTT PET ee eye ee 25,000 ft. 


What are your Stock needs? 





Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


del 


This Stock? 
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par- LYNCHBURG, VA. “Wu | 


‘The Best Timber 
We Can Get 


is used to manufac- 
ture our high grade 


Virginia Pine 
and Poplar ~<— 


Tupelo, Oak, Poplar, Long and Short Leaf Yellow - 
Pine Dimension sizes and kiln dried Finish, Vir- 
ginia Pine yard sizes and Va, and N. C. White 
Pine. Our original growth South Carolina Short 
Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension timber answers 
the same purposes as Long Leaf and much cheaper, 




















Send us your Inquiries. 





Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 

















VA. and N. C. YELLOW PINE 
VA. and W. VA. HARDWOODS 


the Ward Lbr. Co. inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 









Lynchburg, Va. 











Pierce Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER { 


y 
y 
y 
y 








We are Manufacturers and Operate our own mills; in 
buying from us, you are dealing direct. 


Two Million Feet Dimension 
Stock and Timbers on hand in 


Virginia and N. C. Pine 
AKERS LUMBER CO., !¥8cHBURG. 








Write to — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA, 
For 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 

















Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


| MEXICO, 


| A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 

You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip — through 
service via these tourist centers 




















MISSOURI* 


from St. Louis to Mexico City. 
PACIFIC C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 



































of directors. The object of the organization is to 
gather in all stray logs in Lake Pend Oreille and to 


sort them, those not bearing watermarks to be divided 


among the various concerns in the association. 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Railway President Promises Ample Transportation 
Facilities During World’s Fair—-Improvement in 
Lumber Trade Conditions—Lumber Carrier Damaged. 
San Francisco, March 4.—Now that the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition is a certainty, trade in 

all lines is looking up, including real estate and even 

the lumber market. The executive committee of the 

Exposition company has called for facts from the advo- 

cates of the various local sites. Maps and plans have 

been filed so as to enable a decision to be arrived at 
in the near future. 

A distinct improvement has occurred in real estate 
affairs during the last week, particularly in building 
construction and in the financing of real property enter- 
prises. The record of building contracts filed during 
the last week gives a total of forty-seven, which repre- 
sent a total outlay of $659,190, the largest weekly sum 
represented by building contracts in more than a year. 
The large total is partly accounted for by the recording 
of contracts for construction of the Alcazar Theater and 
the temporary city hall. 

On his arrival at San Francisco this week President 
R. 8. Lovett and party, Julius Kruttschnitt, vice presi 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company, said: 

When the gates of what promises to be the greatest ex- 
position ever held in the United States are thrown open, in 
1915, this company will be in a position to take care of 
every bit of traffic that comes to it. Furthermore, by the 
time the exposition is ready the Southern Pacific will have 
in operation the finest double-track system west of Chicago. 
Work of double tracking will be begun at once, and by June 
we expect to have a double track in operation between this 
city and Colfax. All the temporary terminals that will be 
necessary to afford expedition in handling the crowds that 
ure sure to come to the exposition will be erected and the 
company will leave nothing undone that will add to the 
good impression that San Krancisco hospitality is bound to 
create in the minds of its hundreds of thousands of visitors. 

President Lovett was noncommittal about his plans 
for a large passenger depot such as the citizens of San 
Francisco have been wanting for the last thirty years. 
He was quoted as promising improvements of that kind 
in Los Angeles while there. He called attention to the 
fact that the Harriman system is spending $10,000,000 
on improvements in Oakland, including the construction 
of electric railways for local traffic. 

A better feeling prevails in the lumber market, with 
prices a little stronger and demand increasing. Receipts 
of lumber by sea at this port have been comparatively 
light during the week on account of stormy weather. 
As soon as the heavy rains are at an end so that. build- 
ing operations can be pushed, a great increase in the local 
consumption of lumber is confidently expected. 


Freights and Shipping. 

Coastwise freights on domestic cargoes are steady at 
$4 from Puget sound to San Francisco and $4.50 to San 
Pedro. Foreign demand for Pacific coast lumber shows 
improvement in some directions, although there has been 
no advance in prices. Offshore freights are strong and 
the charter market shows an advancing tendency. The 
barkentine H. Hackfeld has been fixed for lumber from 
the Columbia river to London at 60s by the American 
Trading Company. The schooner Albert Meyer has been 
taken by Williams, Diamond & Co. for Puget sound to 
the Friendly islands, and the schooner Ariel from Grays 
harbor to Guaymas by the EK. K. Wood Lumber Company 
at $5.75. Offshore freight quotations are about as 
follows: 

From Puget sound and British Columbia to Sydney, 33s 
to 85s (sailing vessels) ; to Melbourne or Adelaide, 38s 9d 
to 40s; to a direct nitrate port, 45s to 46s 3d; to Valparaiso, 
f. o. b., 45s to 47s 6d, with 2s 6d less to a direct port; to 


Callao, 48s 9d to 45s; to South Africa, 57s 6d to 62s 6d; 
to United peagtom, 57s 6d to 60s; to Guaymas, $5.75; to 


Honolulu, $5.5 


Notwithstanding complaints of low freights on coast- 
wise lumber cargoes, some of the steam schooners havwe 
made profitable trips lately. It is reported that the 
finances of the company owning the steamer J. J. Loggie 
are in such good condition that another dividend will be 
declared within the next few days. The amount of the 
dividend will be 3% percent on the investment and the 
amount distributed will total $2,100. This makes the 
third dividend the stockholders of the Loggie have 
received since the vessel was turned over to J. R. 
Hanify & Co., of San Francisco, eight months ago, by 
the present board of directors and will make a total of 
over 12 percent it has paid on the money invested. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have taken an 
order from J. J. Moore & Co. for 1,000,000 feet of 
yellow fir to be loaded at the St. Helens mill aboard the 
steamer Inverkip, now en route to the Columbia river 
from Antwerp under charter for April loading. It is 
said that inquiries are brisk at the large lumber plants 
for offshore cargoes, and it is expected Columbia river 
business will become unusually lively when the logging 
camps reopen for the spring, with a resultant decline in 
prices. 

A serious marine disaster was narrowly averted when 
the British steamer Queen Alexandra came into San 
Francisco harbor in distress Thursday night. It will 
have to discharge the deck load of 500,000 feet of lumber 
and be dry docked for repairs. ‘The steamer, which 
carries a very large cargo of lumber, had a heavy list 
when it crossed the Columbia River bar bound for China, 
and consequently struck heavily. A portion of the deck- 
load was jettsoned to right the vessel, which barely 
managed to make, this, port in a leaking condition. 


On the Wing. 


Many lumbermen from the north and east are in San: 
Francisco this week, some of them on their way to 
southern California, others returning thence. H. B. 
Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., passed through going south, as did W. C. 
Davies, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, 
Centralia, Wash., and C. P. Bratnober, of Minneapolis. 
R. D. Inman, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., met his two daughters in this city on 
their return from an eastern trip. Mrs. Poulsen, wife 
of Johan Poulsen, of the same concern, and two daugh- 
ters have been in this city two weeks. Simcoe Chapman, 
of the Chapman Lumber Company, Portland, has also 
been here several weeks. Jay 8. Hamilton, of Portland, 
who attended the lumbermen’s convention last week, and 
was ill several days, is still here, recuperating. Douglas 
Mackay, manager of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, 
Leavenworth, Wash., who has been in Frisco a week or 
so on his return from the Hawaiian islands, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mackay, wife, left for home this week. George 
T. Gerlinger, of the Willamette Valley Lumber Company, 
Dallas, Ore., stopped over a day on his way home from 
southern California. His family are still there. 

EK. A. Blocklinger, until a few months ago manager 
of the Pacific Lumber Company’s plant at Scotia, has 
associated himself with George A. Pratt, an experienced 
box manufacturer, and they have organized the Dorris 
Lumber & Box Company, with offices in the Fife build- 
ing, this city. They are moving a box factory from 
Igerna to Dorris, on the Klamath Falls cutoff, and will 
handle the output of four or five mills in that vicinity, 
which they will work up in the factory excepting the 
upper grades, which they will market elsewhere. The 
town of Dorris has given the new company a site of 
fifteen acres for the plant. Mr. Blocklinger for several 
years after he first came west was buyer for the Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, sash and 
door manufacturers. Prior to that he was manager of 
the company’s Peoria branch, and thoroughly understands 
the factory lumber business. 

Arno Mareen, vice president and general superin 
tendent of the C. A, Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Marshfield, Ore., left February 25 with his 
family on the steamship Sierra for Honolulu, and will 
be absent two months on the first vacation he has taken 
in nine years. J. V. Smeaton, manager of the C. A, 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, has been in 
this city and at Bay Point this week in consultation 
with C, A. Smith and Robert A. Johnson, president and 
manager, respectively, of the company. 





PASSES STATE SENATE. 


SAN FRANciIsco, CaL., March 4.—Senator Roseberry ’s 
employers’ liability bill, which has been passed by the 
state senate, provides for the abolishment of contribu 
tory negligence as a ground for defending damage suits 
brought by injured laborers and fails to recognize any 
assumption of risk by the employee. In cases involving 
total disability an indemnity of 65 per cent of the 
average weekly wage is allowed and 100 percent if the 
injury is severe enough to require the attendance of a 
nurse, with adequate treatment at the time of the injury. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Numerous Charters for Foreign Trade—Redwood in 
Competition with Douglas Fir in Doors and Mold- 
ings—Big Harbor Appropriation. 

EurReEKA, CAu., March 4.—Eastern demand continues to 
improve. Comyn, Mackall & Co. have chartered the 
French bark La Perouse and will put on a full cargo of 
rough clear redwood for the United Kingdom within the 
next few weeks. This will be the first United Kingdom 
shipment since January 29, 1910. 


The British bark Antiope, now en route to San Fran- 


cisco from Australia, has been chartered to load at this 
port. Charter of the Norwegian tramp Thyra has been 
announced for a part cargo of rough clear redwood. Its 
load will be completed on Puget sound. The British 
tramp steamer Anerley is: en route to San Francisco, 
from which port it will proceed to Humboldt bay to load 
door stock and rough clear, for the American Trading 
Company, under the supervision of the Humboldt Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of this city. The Charles 
Nelson Company has chartered the steamer Mineric to 
load rough clear for Seott, Henderson & Co., Sydney. 
From the foregoing charters and the number of orders 
for which tonnage will be secured it will be seen that 
offshore shipping for the spring of 1911 promises to be 
fairly good. 

Manufacturers of redwood moldings and doors report 
a number of orders on hand, but prices are off. The 
price of doors has softened in competition with Douglas 
fir products. 

The British steamer Damara, under charter to the 
Charles Nelson Company, cleared at the local custom 
house with 1,708,990 feet of rough clear redwood for ship- 
ment to the American Trading Company, Sydney. From 
this port the Damara sailed for Puget sound, where the 
balance of its cargo will be stowed. 

The American barkentine Aurora cleared for Salina 
Cruz, Mexico, with 35,809 sawn redwood ties, worth $13,- 
750.66. The Aurora is under charter to the Charles 
Nelson Company. 
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The American schooner O. M. Kellogg, chartered by the 
Charles Nelson Company to take a cargo of redwood to 
Honolulu for Lewers & Cooke, is having water tanks in- 
stalled. The Charles Nelson Company also has the 
schooner Winslow on the bay loading rough merchantable 
redwood for Maldonado & Co., Mazatlan. 

W. R. MeMillan, Coast superintendent for the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, who has been in the East since 
the middle of January on business connected with the 
company, and also to make general trade observations, is 
expected to arrive in San Francisco this week and will 
soon return to Eureka to resume his duties as superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company. 

Paul M. Burns, president of McKay & Co., of this city, 
is in Eureka on business in connection with the improve- 
ments being made to the local mill, in which a band is 
being installed and general repairs are being made. 

Humboldt lumber shippers will benefit by the rivers 
and harbors bill that has just passed the House. It pro- 
vides for the improvement of the jetties on Humboldt 
bar, $1,037,000 being named as the amount to be ex- 
pended. 

Charles P. Cutten, state senator, has introduced the 
following bill at this session of the legislature, calling 
for the establishment of a state redwood park in Hum- 
boldt county: 

WHEREAS, There is growing and standing along the north- 
ern coast of California, which can be found at no other 
place in the world, a magnificent forest of sequoia semper- 
virens, commonly known as redwood, composed of the most 
beautiful trees known to man; and 

WHEREAS, These great trees are found at their best in 
Humboldt county, some attaining a diameter of twenty-five 
feet and an altitude of 300 feet; and 

WHEREAS, This great forest is being rapidly destroyed by 
saw mills, and in a few poate will be entirely gone; and 

WHbrREAS, The state should take some action to preserve 
a portion of the splendid forest for a public park, so that 
those who may come hereafter may see and know the 
beauties and splendor of these great forests, the like of 
which nowhere exist, except in California; now, therefore, 
be it 

ResoWwed, By the senate of the state of California, the 
assembly concurring, that a committee consisting of two 
senators and two assemblymen be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the senate and the speaker of the assembly, respec- 
tively, for the purpose of selecting and recommending to the 
fortieth session of the legislature a site for a public park 
composed of redwoods, the same to be located in Humboldt 
county, and at a place convenient of access to the citizens 
of the state. 

The movement for a state redwood park in Humboldt 
county was started a year ago by Humboldt parlor, 
Native Sons of the Golden West, of Eureka. 





RECENT ARRIVALS. 


San Direco, Cau., March 5.—Recent arrivals at local 
yards included the A. J. West from Aberdeen, Wash., 
with 700,000 feet of pine for the Russ Lumber & Mill 
Company; the Wawona from Tacoma with 525,000 feet 
of pine and shingles for the San Diego Lumber Com- 
pany; the St. Helena from Tacoma with 1,000,000 feet 
of pine and the Helen P. Drew from Greenwood with 
350,000 feet of pine for the Russ Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany; the Yellowstone with 60,000 feet of pine and 
3,000,000 singles for the Benson Lumber Company; the 
Centralia from Gray’s harbor with 300,000 feet for the 
Western Lumber Company; the Daisy Mitchell, West- 
erner and Raymond, each with a cargo for the Russ 
Lumber & Mill Company. 





LIVE MEMBERS OF A BIG AND BUSY CONCERN. 


Sonora, CaAu., March 2.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Ed Parker, general agent of the Standard 
Lumber Company’s logging railroad, known as the 
Sugar Pine railway, and W. H. Bartels, of the lumber 
sales department, starting out for a run over the line. 
The Sugar Pine railway operates twenty-six miles of 
standard gage railroad, and is supplemented by nine- 
teen miles of narrow gage track, known as the Empire 
City railroad. Ten locomotives and 150 cars are used 
on these roads. The Standard Lumber Company, which 
operated a big sash and door and box factory at Sonora, 
well up in the Sierra mountains, has four sawmill plants 
scattered around through its timber holdings in Tuo 


lumne county and the Sugar Pine railway connects these 
mills with the storage yard at Standard, four miles 
above Sonora. 





OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 











Well Known Lumberman Fulfills Important Missions 
at National Capital—Improvement Reported in Lum- 
ber Trade Conditions—Rebuilding Mill. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 4.—Russell Hawkins, manager 
of the Whitney Company, Limited, logger and holder of 
large timber interests in this state, returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week, after having spent several 
weeks there on important missions. In the first place, 
Mr. Hawkins went to Washington to confer with the 
government engineers’ board of review regarding the 
improvement of the entrance to Tillamook bay. Mr. 
Hawkins believes that the government will appropriate 
the sum recommended by the engineers of this district 
to give a depth of twenty feet at low water on the bar, 
or 27.7 feet at high water, and sixteen feet from the 
throat of the bay to Bay City, the head of navigation on 
the bay. ‘Tillamook people will assist in the work with 
a contribution of about $500,000. As soon as the gov- 
ernment decides to carry on this improvement, the 
Whitney Company will begin the development of its 
large holdings adjacent to the bay. The initial expense 
will be approximately $1,000,000. ‘The second mission 
of Mr. Hawkins was representing the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on reciprocity 
with Canada. According to reports from Washington, 
Mr. Hawkins was one of the stanchest workers in sup- 
port of the contention that lifting the protection against 
lumber from across the border would prove a hard blow 
to the industry on this side of the line. The third mis- 
sion was to represent the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the opening, February 13, 
of the Panama-American Commercial Conference. Mr. 
Hawkins brings back the word that anent the interior 
finish in the reception hall of the Bureau of American 
Republics the Oregon fir donated by the members of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion attracted general admiration. 

L. Campbell, formerly inspector for the Associated 
Bureau of Grades, has been appointed chief inspector 
and manager of the Oregon & Washington Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, with headquarters in this city, vice 
A. W. Clyde, who has gone to Los Angeles to engage in 
the lumber brokerage business. 

EK. D. Kingsley, manager of the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, says the lumber market seems to have im- 
proved considerably during the last two weeks. He looks 
for an active revival in the near future. The company’s 
mill at Linnton is. running steadily. Most of the mills 
in this city are preparing to resume operation after 
a shutdown of several months’ duration, during which 
time the stocks on hand have been materially reduced. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company has installed 
«a 72-inch Sumner boiler and the new water-jacket Mus 
kegon burner has been completed, 

The Stanley Dollar left Portland this week for Balboa 
with 359,000 feet of lumber, shipped by Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., of San Francisco, and consigned to the govern 
ment for use in construction of the Panama canal. The 
lumber was loaded at the mill of the Saint Helens Mill 
Company on the lower Columbia. 

The Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company is rebuilding 
its mill at Coquille. The old mill was destroyed last 
year by a boiler explosion. The Coquille Lumber Com- 
pany, a new concern, has bought the machinery of the 
Reynolds Lumber Company’s mill at North Bend and 
will install in it a new mill about half a mile from 
Coquille. The Coquille Lumber Company has a capital 
of $50,000. The directors are J. A. Collier, of Coquille; 
George W. Beale, of Marshfield; C. A. Gage, of Coquille; 
L. J. Simpson, of North Bend; L. J. Seeley, of Coquille. 
J. A, Collier is president, C. A. Gage vice president, R. H. 
Mast treasurer and M. O, Hawkins secretary. 
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ED PARKER AND W. H. BARTELS, SONORA, CAL. ; 


General Agent and Sales Department Attache of the Standard Lumber Company. 
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Let us Demonstrate 


to you the superior c 
quality of our lum- 
ber by sending us 
now your order for 


West Va. Soft Yellow 


fc We are manufacturers of Poplar Bevel Siding, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner 
Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs and 
Mouldings. 


ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices yours for the ‘asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 

















== eS SSS SSG 
‘oak PILING 
For all kinds of Construction purposes; 

| also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 


BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 


I The Parkersbure Mill Co. 


| PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 











Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co,, 


Sales Office, I 
Clarksburg, W. Va. ; 
Manufacturers of | 
Poplar, Hardwood 
ND i! 








Hemlock Lumber ! 














MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and Hemlock. 






























Welch Lumber 
Company, 
WELCH, - W. VA. 


Poplar, Oak and Chestnut. 
YELLOW PINE and HEMLOCK 

















Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
#23 > SAGER PATENT AXES 


i 3ull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
\ 
\ 








/ Write us. WARREN, PA,, I 
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BUYERS OF 
| Flooring in Less Than Carloads| 


find our methods of delivering 
at carload prices interesting. It 
might appeal to you—better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A 
good stock enables us to fill 
orders without delay. 


Telecode used. 











Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


_— Critical Customer’s Choices 


DIXIE BRAND 
Oak Flooring 


A combination of High Class Material with 
Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can ship promptly straight 
or mixed cars of Lumber and Flooring. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. od 

















The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers. 


HARDWOODS 











—. Baildi Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 











(Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. ) 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


We run our own mills manufacturing 


POPLAR, QUARTERED WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


\= WRITE US BEFORE BUYING a 























GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 


Salen otc TOUS MO Oe. GIDEON, MO. 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

{ Sener de th A. = wmion’s Actuary for figuring 

the améunt of lumber in'apy namber of pieces and for figuring the 

cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 

Send for illustratéd bookle}, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chivago 
ae. ek ee 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. H. Fitzgerald of Vicksburg, Miss., spent Monday 
in Chicago calling on the trade. 


J. F. McSweyn, of the Memphis Sawmill Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor last Saturday. 


C. W. Fish, of the Fish-Johnson Lumber Company, 
Eleho, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. 


G. V. Nash, of the Nettleton Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, Nettleton, Ark., was in Chicago on business last 
Saturday. 


V. R. Lacy, secretary and sales manager of the Carter 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week on business, 


Frank Burnaby, sales manager of the Hilgard Lumber 
Company, Corn Exchange building, Chicago, is visiting 
the southern mills. 


C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
Marinette, Wis., paid Chicago one of his periodical 
visits last Monday. 


The Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange will hold 
its annual meeting and election of officers next Sat- 
urday, March 18. 


Ben Brink, superintendent of the Hibbard Lumber 
Company, Pequaming, Mich., was in Chicago this week 
on private business. 


W. B. Schreiber, manager of the Herman H. Hettler’s 
Twenty-second street yard, left Wednesday for a_busi- 
ness trip to Duluth, Minn. 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its regular monthly meeting and a luncheon 
at the Union League Club, Tuesday, March 14, 


W. C. Palmer, southern manager for the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in Columbus, Miss., 
was at the home office in Chicago this week in con- 
ference with Messrs. Pope and Fletcher. 


Frank Heitman, president of the Heitman Lumber 
Company, 59th and Ashland, Chicago, returned this week 
from a two months’ sojourn in California. Mr. Heit- 
man was accompanied by his sister and said that he 
had the time of his life. 


A. J. Kramer, for twenty years employed by the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, 
Mich., has recently assumed charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, 
Wis. 


W. G. Collar, of the W. G. Collar Lumber Company, 
Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday and stated 
that hemlock conditions are in much better shape 
and that the manufacturers hope they can make a little 
profit during 1911. 


Henry A, Bernardin, who operates a lumber and coal 
yard at West Brooklyn, Ill., was a visitor to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’s offices Thursday of this week, Mr. 
Bernardin says business, while not as brisk as he would 
like to see it, is far from unsatisfactory. 


Friends of F, E, Lueas, of the F. EK. Lucas Lumber 
Company, of Cherokee, Kan., will be glad to learn that 
the operation he underwent at the University hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 5, was successful. Mr. 
Lucas is now at his home in Cherokee and feels better 
than he has felt for years. 


Enos Halle has recently joined the sales force of the 
Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 1054 Elston avenue, 
Chicago. Mr. Halle will cover the city and adjoining 
territory. He is well known to the Chicago trade, hav- 
ing been for a number of years with the John Spry 
Lumber Company and later with Schultz Bros. 


George W. Schwartz, a staff member of the Vandalia 
railroad, in business at St. Louis, Mo., was in town 
again this week and ecouldn’t content himself to get 
away until he had shaken hands with his brethren and 
fellow Hoo-Hoo discoverers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, And so he came up on one of the elevators and 
‘*done it.’? 


FE. I. Ross, manager of the Park Falls Manufacturing 
Company, Park Falls, Wis., was in Chicago the latter, 
part of last week. His concern manufactures birch, 
maple and basswood veneers. Mr. Ross stated that his 
company had no reason to complain of the volume of 
business and said that the way things were shaping up, 
1911 would be much better than last year. 


William C. Wing, president, and E, D. Beals, treas- 
urer, of the Hardwood Products Company, Neenah, Wis., 
were in Chicago recently on business and found time to 
visit the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘These 
gentlemen stated that their new mill at Neenah was 
rapidly nearing completion and would be ready by July 
1 to begin the manufacture of hardwood veneered doors. 


The Moloney Belting Company, 230 Randolph street, 
Chicago, is making for the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
of Buffalo, a 60-inch 3-ply belt. The size of this belt 
may be better estimated when it is said that between 
300 and 350 hides of cattle will be used in its con- 
struction. James M. Moloney, president of this concern, 
recently returned from a short business trip to Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Morris R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Marquette building, Chicago, left 
Saturday for California. Mr. Dial was accompanied by 


his wife and they will, in the next thirty days, visit all 
the principal points of interest in the Golden state. They 
will return by way of Washington and Oregon, where 
Mr. Dial will visit the mills of some of his concern’s 
connections, 


C. J. True, of the True & True Company, sash and 
door manufacturer at Blue Island avenue and Lincoln 
street, Chicago, returned from a five weeks’ trip to the 
summer resorts of Florida. Mr. True brought back a 
nice coating of.tan and stated that both he and his wife 
enjoyed every minute of their stay in the South. Their 
time was spent in motoring and playing golf, at which 
game Mr. True is a veteran. 


Howard Elliott, who, when it was announced in these 
columns that George J. Gould had resigned the presi- 
dency of the Missouri Pacific system it was thought would 
succeed to the office, has been tendered but declined it. 
Mr. Elliott, now president of the Northern Pacific, 
feelingly declines to forsake a field of service in which 
he has found only advancement, congenial associates and 
agreeable surroundings generally. 


Joseph F. Burlingame, manager of the E. W. Gates 
Lumber Company, Yellow Pine, Ala., was in Chicago 
the latter part of last week in company with Peter 
Gates, Charles Gates and 8. H. Bolinger. They were 
here on business but found time to make a pleasant call 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Burlingame went 
on to New York and the Messrs. Gates to California, 
while Mr. Bolinger returned to Shreveport, La. 


Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, Ill., was in Chicago 
Tuesday for the day. Mr. Glore has just returned 
from a business trip to the South, a journey which pre- 
vented his attendance at the recent annual meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, of 
which he is a former president. He was missed at that 
convention by many of his Chicago friends who were glad 
to see him again. Mr. Glore is one of the young and 
active men in the retail lumber business in Illinois. 


8. M. Bloss, manager Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, 
Garyville, La., is not quite ubiquitous, but, at last 
accounts, he was trying to keep up with the whirl of 
Parisian life and, of course, enjoying himself as only 
a seasoned traveler knows how to do. The opulent 
Avenue de 1]’Opera, with the magnificent Academic de 
Musique de Nationale, or National Opera House, in the 
distance, is a mighty scrumptious neighborhood to put 
up at in Paris. 


A communication from the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announces discontinuance of its agency at Greens- 
boro, N. C., and the abolishment of its former office at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New offices have been opened in 
the Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., from which will be 
handled all business in Georgia, and in North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee and Alabama, excepting 
Mobile. The company’s sales and office forces for these 
states hereafter will make Atlanta their headquarters. 


Among the yellow pine sales and traffic managers in 
attendance at the Omaha rate cases held in Chicago 
Monday and Tuesday of this week were W. M. Beebe, 
manager of yellow pine sales, and R. S. Davis, traftic 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; George Hicks, general sales manager Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter Rob- 
inson, general sales manager, and W. T. Church, traftic 
manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and George .K. Smith, secretary of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The T,. F. Pagel Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
wholesaler of pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber and 
cedar posts and shingles, announces that it has acquired 
a valuable tract of land on which it will operate a retail 
yard. The company states that the railroad engineers 
already have taken levels and in the course of a few 
weeks sidetracks will be laid from the main line. After 
the necessary sheds and office buildings are in place 
the wholesale office will be moved from the Railway Ex- 
change building to the retail yards and the T. F. Pagel 
Lumber Company will be incorporated for $100,000. 


R. B. Weller, manager of Weller Bros., lumber dealers, 
with headquarters in the Bee - building, Omaha, Neb., 
was in Chicago early this week in attendance at an 
Interstate Commerce .Commission hearing, involving the 
disposition of refunds accruing on shipments from yellow 
pine territory to the Omaha district on an advanced 
rate, which some time ago was held unlawful. Mr, Weller 
paid an appreciated visit to the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and indicated, by his cheerful appearance 
and anxiety to get back to Omaha, that business with his 
firm is by no means unsatisfactory. 


C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, 936 Monadnock building, Chicago, lately 
returned from La Grande, Union county, northeastern 
Oregon. Mr. Flinn-is a disector in the George Palmer 
Lumber Company, whose mills are at La Grande, and 
whose pine lands are in that vicinity, comprising 100,0' )0 
acres. The Metropolitan Lumber Company handles for 
the interior trade a large part of the product of the !.a 
Grande mills, mainly consisting of western pine. ‘lie 
output of the plant is shipped eastward over the Oregon 
Short Line and its connections by the central and 
southern routes. Mr. Flinn reports a good demand ‘or 
western pine with bright prospects for the season. ‘I'll 
call largely is for shop lumber, western pine being well 
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recognized as an admirable material for sash, doors and 
mill work. Charles D, Bull is secretary of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Company, for years well known as a 
partner with the lamented Walter Shoemaker in the 
lumber trade of Chicago. 


Frederick A. McCormick, who, according to a morning 
paper, is ‘‘a Minnesota lumberman,’’ with his wife, was 
a guest this week of a swell hotel and the self imposed 
victim of a wouldbe ‘‘joke’’ on Mrs. McCormick. The 
latter, it seems, asked her spouse what certain wall but- 
tons on the bathroom were for and was gravely in- 
formed that they were to summon various house attend- 
ants. A little later madam wanted a bell boy and pro- 
ceeded to push. The result was a deluge of cold water 
and one irate woman. The story, as it was printed, 
estimated the damages accruing to the offending joker 
at $98.75 on account of incidental repairs, including an 
item of ‘‘Appeasing one wrath, $50.’’ Exactly what 
the lady was doing in the bath tub fully garbed does 
not appear, but to go into that probably would spoil 
the story. 





INCREASING BUSINESS AND FACILITIES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6.—The Floyd-Olmstead 
Company is fast coming to the front as one of Philadel- 
phia’s ‘‘do-things’’ lumber concerns. The company has 
specialized in white pine and hardwoods, shipping the 
former from Canada and the South, and doing an exten- 
sive export business. It is also pushing poplar to the 
limit, and carry big stocks, especially in the better 
grades, 

This company has just moved to larger and more pre- 
tentious quarters at 510 Bulletin building, where it wil) 
handle the usual line, and also the output of the new 
White Lumber Company mill at White’s Mills, three 
miles from Elk Park, N. C., on the East Tennessee & 
Western North Carolina railroad, which is now ready 





J. W. FLOYD, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Of the Floyd-Olmstead Company. 


for operation. This mill is said to be one of the best 
equipped band mills in the eastern Tennessee and western 
North Carolina section. All the machinery is set on 
conerete foundation, reducing vibration to a minimum. 
This mill will turn out 60,000 sq. a day. The cut will 
run about 50 percent hemlock, 30 percent hardwoods, 
and 20 percent white pine. The White Lumber Company 
owns some of the finest standing timber in that section 
of the country. The Floyd-Olmstead Company has han- 





A. 8. OLMSTEAD, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Of the Floyd-Olmstead Company. 


dled the output of the White mills since it started busi- 
ness, as well as cuts of two other hardwood mills. 

A. §. Olmstead was in the New York market for 
eleven years before starting in business, and now covers 
that territory. During that time he was connected with 
the Wood-Barker Company, and the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
her Corporation. 

J. W. Floyd has been located in the Philadelphia 


market for the last nine or ten years. During that 
time he was connected with the well-known firms of 
James Strong & Co.; William H. Fritz & Co., and the 
Boice Lumber Company. 





TRANSPLANTED ABILITY. 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 6.—The Onn Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of this city, has made arrangements with two 
brothers, G. W. and F. J. Pankratz, to take care of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and northern Wisconsin terri- 
tory for that concern. The Pankratz brothers were born 
at Menomonie, Wis., and were brought up in the lum- 
ber business there, where their father was a lumber 
manufacturer and wholesaler, and they were for a num- 
ber of years associated with him in the same business. 
They are both thorough lumbermen and are well ac- 
quainted with the trade in the above-mentioned terri- 
tory, as well as with the manufacture and grading of 
lumber. The Messrs. Pankratz came to the Coast last 
fall and have been residing in Tacoma since that time, 
where they have carried on a wholesale business in a 





F. J. PANKRATZ, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Representative Onn Lumber & Shingle Company. 


small way. The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company, recog- 
nizing their ability, secured their services, and F. J. 
Pankratz left for the East this week. He will take 
care of the selling between Chicago and Duluth. G. W. 
’ankratz will remain on the Coast and will do the buy- 
ing and inspecting. He will be on the job all the 
time to see that shipments are made promptly, and with 
his knowledge of the wants of the trade will do a 
large part in the making and holding of friends and 
customers for the Onn Lumber & Shingle Company. 
oe oo oe ee 
AGAIN IN THE FIELD. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Works having, as before 
announced, secured the allegiance and services of Cad H. 
Beale, of Montgomery, Ala., as their southern manager, 
that widely known purveyor of dry kilns, under date of 
February 12, 1911, makes formal proclamation of the 
incident in manner and form as follows: 

To My Lumber Iriends: For. twenty-three years I have 
visited you selling lumber driers, and I consider myself one 
of the pioneers in the dry kiln business, During this time 
I have made several changes, each time for the better. I 
now come before you with the most improved and scientific 
kiln I have ever seen, for I thoroughly tested and examined 
this kiln before I was willing to offer it to my lumber friends. 
And it is my belief that the Grand Rapids Veneer Works’ 
drying process is the most aye pyetem of lumber dryin 
today and operated on purely scientific principles. For ver 
low pine and cypress it is unsurpassed and has solved the 
problem of drying all hardwoods, such as oak, ash, elm, gum, 
mahogany etc., grass green from the saw without injury to 
the stock. ° 

When in need of new kilns or wishing to remodel your 
old ones, give your friend Beale an eopeccentty to figure with 
you and you will be given a square deal as heretofore, 

Thanking you for all past patronage, I remain, Very 
truly yours, C, H. Bran, 
Southern Manager. 


Spplementing the above announcement, the Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., ‘‘ promise 
prompt attention to inquiries; immediate shipment of 
orders and unequaled engineering service, and the benefits 
of scientific investigations, on which they have a trained 
force constantly at work.’’ On the subject of the kiln 
itself, the company, a thoroughly responsible house, says 
further that their ‘‘kiln differs from all other kilns in 
its patented ventilation, in its method of operation, which 
is based on the absolute control made possible only by 
their system of ventilation, and in its equipment, con- 
sisting of strong but simple steel foundations, perfectly 
aligned; extra heavy headers, tested before shipment; 
special dry kiln pipe with long couplings and perfect 
expansion arrangement guaranteed against leaks; trucks 
made under the Gillette roller bearing patent; fire pro- 
tection apparatus and the best steam traps on the mar- 
ket.’? 

Having been woodworkers and lumbermen for twenty- 
five years and building kilns for five years, the company 
‘‘is prepared to solve difficult problems of drying, to 
instruct established concerns in the use of woods new 
to them, to increase the output of old kilns and adapt 
softwood kilns to the drying of hardwoods.’’ 

Cad Beale, with his acquaintance and popularity in 
the South and such a company with such a kiln, ought 
to experience no difficulty in getting along better than 
ever. He has been a hard worker for a long time, knows 
his business and has a well earned reputation for ‘‘ toting 
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Quartered White Oak. 


LARGE FLASH FIGURED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


We Also Manufacture: 


Plain Red} ¥.a, 


— AND — all of 
our 


WhiteOak| “““| Red Gum 


Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS, 








Cypress 
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We have Ready for Prompt Shipment : 


250 M Yellow Poplar all grades and thickness. 

200 M Plain Mtn. Oak 4-4”’ to 8-4”’ Mostly1& 2 & No. 1 Com, 
50 M Basswood 4-4’ length largly 12 ft. nice stock. 

200 M Chestnut 4-4, 6-4 & 8-4 mostly S. W. & 2Com. 


Send us your inquiries for any kind of 
HARDWOODS, WHITE or YELLOW PINE 
in the rough. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 
KNOXVILLE, - - TENNESSEE, 








fair.’’ 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go, 


Red Gum 


Specialists 


Mills at: 


Sales Office: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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MILLS AT EARL, ARK. 
OAK, ASH, CYPRESS. 


The Crittenden Lumber Co. 


’, 836-338 Scimitar Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


siovesery HARDWOODS 
YARBDCC&LRR 
Write ue what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 


| WM. R. CORNELIUS, rounter time. "Onion 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LONG AND 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 FEET. 







C. J. Cates Lather Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















5 cars 1x6 ”“—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or S828. 

5 cars 1x8 ”“—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 

6 cars 1x10”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 

12 cars 1x12”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 

15 Raa & wider—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 
2 


ee tat" & wider—18 & 20’ No. 8 Rough or 


15 cars 2x4 ”"—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or S & B. 
15 cars 2x6 ”"—10 to 20’ No. 8 Rough or 8 & B. 
25 cars 2x8 ”"—10 to 20’ No. 8 Rough or 8 & B. 
25 » + ol & 2x12”—1v to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 


All good Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Strictly 
up to grade. Can ship very promptly. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama, 
Decatur—-The John M. Woods Company is out of business. 
California. 
Los Angeles—The Consolidated Lumber Company has 
acquired the Stimson Lumber Company's yards. 
Georgia. 
College Park—The Cotlage Park Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the National Lumber Company. 
Hawkinsville—The Hawkinsville Stave & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Hawkinsville Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





Indiana. 

Fort Wayne—Keith & Miller have changed their name 
to the Summit City Lumber Company. 

lowa. 

Cedar Falls—C. C. Buck has disposed of his lumber stock 
to the Townsend & Merrill Company. 

Shenandoah—The Central umber Company recently 
entered the commission lumber trade. 

Kansas, 

Alma—The Oetinger Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Stinson-Adams Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 

Mont Ida—BHvans Ponton has been succeeded by J. PL. 
Canady. 

Wetmore—George Grubb has been succeeded by the Burg- 
ner-Bowman Lumber Company, headquarters Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita—The Titus-Higley Lumber Company has acquired 
Kk. W. Smith’s local lumber yard. 

Louisiana. 

Shreveport—The Dance-Jones Lumber Company has been 
organized, 

Maine. 

Foxcroft—D. I. Danforth has been succeeded by Danforth 
& Marsh. 

Michigan. 

Carsonville-—The Anketell Lumber & Coal Company has 
been succeeded by O'Connor & Jeremiah. 

Grand Rapids—Emery & Schneider, lumber dealers, began 
business March 1 in the Houseman building. 

Manistee—The Manistee Planin Mill Company has 
changed its name to the Michigan Flooring Company. 

Minnesota. 

Mora—The Kanabec County Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

St. Cloud—The W. H. Curran Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Midland Lumber & Coal Company, headquar- 
ters, Minneapolis. 

Shakopee—The Interior Lumber Company is selling out. 

Mississippi. 

Coral—The Hartzog-Longino Lumber Company has sold 
out to Thomas Carruth. 

Silver Creek—C, A. C. Steinweg has been succeeded by 
the Steinweg-Hamilton Lumber Company. 

Missouri. 

Leeton—The Farmers’ Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber trade. 

Milan—The Hickman Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the N. D. Arnold Lumber Company. 

Reger—'The 8. 8S. Spangler Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. M. Spears Lumber Company. 

Montana. 

Libby—The Dawson Lumber Company has been succeeded 

by the Libby Lumber Company. 
Nebraska, 

Atkinson—The Galena Lumber Company is selling out to 
Moses Campbell. 

Clarkson—George Engel has sold out to Nah & Viach. 

Cushing—J. S. McMillan has been succeeded by the 8S. A. 
Foster Lumber Company, headquarters, Lincoln. 

New York. 

Peekskill—The William Brotherton Estate has been suc- 
eceded by William Brotherton Sons. 

Saranac Lake—Trombley-Carrier & Co. are out of business. 

North Dakota, 

Ellendale—The Peterson & Pehl Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Salzer Lumber Company. 

Williston—The R. C. Sanborn Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by A. J. Brumell. 

Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Car Company has increased 
its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

New Bremen—Herman Heinfeld has been succeeded by 
the Heinfeld Manufacturing Company. 

Shelby—The Sutter Furniture Company has been succeeded 
by the Sutter Manufacturing Company. 

Oklahoma. 
Canadian—The Farmers’ Trading Company has opened a 


ard. 

Colbert—The Banner Lumber Company recently began 
business, é 
Colbert—The Colbert Lumber Company is out of business. 
Ilollis—The Greer County Lumber Company is selling out. 
Lenapah—J. H. M. Holmes has sold out to A. T. Ragan 
Co. 

Oregon. 
Grants Pass—The Grants Vass Lumber Company is 


organizing. Rhode island 


Pascoag—Myron D. Lapham has sold out to the Inman 

Lumber Company. 
Texas, 

Beaumont—The Page Manufacturing Company recently 
entered the interior finish manufacturing business. 

Greenville—The W. H. Goolsby Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the J. 2. Morris Lumber Company. 
Houston—The Weisborn Manufacturing Company will es- 
tablish a plant here. 
Lufkin—The E. F. Dunlap Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the lumber trade. 
Petrolia—The Holliday Lumber & Furniture Company is 
out of business. 

Washington. 

Ballard—The Ballard Lumber Company will discontinue 
business. 
Everett—-The Pacific Coast Boat & Canoe Company is 
organizing... 
pokane—The Fidelity Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness here. 
Wisconsin. 
Fond du Lac—The Fond du Lac Zurnishiog Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $1 0,000. 

Milwaukee—The T. F. Pagel Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale lumber trade. 
Superior—The Cotton Lumber & Mercantile Company has 
filed notice of dissolution. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta, 


Lamerton—W. C. McCormick has opened a lumber yard. 
Medicine Hat—The Western Canada Lumber Company, 
Limited, has opened a lumber yard here. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama, 


_ Sunflower—The Laubenthal Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000. 





Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The Arkansas Improvement Association 
(timber etc.), authorized capital $50,000; A. J. Van Frank, 
Arequippa, Pa., secretary. 

California. 

Los Angeles—The Eucalyptus Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; D. T. Cornell, Long Beach ; W. H. Cornell, 
IK Cornell and others of this city. 

San lrancisco—The Exposition Mill & Llumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000. 

Connecticut. 


Hfartford—The Hartford Burial Case Company, authorized 
capital $27,500, 
Florida. 


Watertown—Paul Bros. (lumber), authorized capital $500,- 

000; R. H. Paul, president; John J. Paul, vice president. 
Illinois, 

Chicago—The A. Fallen Company (interior finish, mill 
work ete.), authorized capital $20,000; A. Fallen, B. Q. 
Johnson and others. 

Chicago—The Folding Table & Bench Company, authorized 
— $10,000; Markoa Smiljanic, Peter Badovinac and 
others, 

Chicago—MeNeill-Lauff & MeNeill (boxes, barrels etc.), 
authorized capital $15,000; David A. MeNeill, William H. 
Lauff and Frank J. McNeill. 

Loulsiana. 

Lake Charles—The Rice Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000; Edgar O. Lovett, J. E. McAshan, 
William M. Rice, B. B. Rice and others. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—-The Midland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000 ; Theodore A. Foque, Harold A. Willoughby 
and Charles E. English, 

Missouri. 

Kansas City-—The Creason-Grayson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $35,000; Luther Creason, M. BE. Creason and 
James Whitehurst. 

_ St. Louis—The W. H. Putnam Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; Charles P. Starck and Victor KE. Rhodes. 
Montana. 


_ Fortine-——The Lincoln Logging & Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $50,000; C, i Mayo, M. A. Mayo and N. 8 

Knoblach. 
New Jersey. 

Woodbine—The Woodbine Art Furniture Company, au- 
— capital $25,000; M. Baram, J. Ushomersky and 
others. 

New Mexico. 

Raton The Raton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $300,000; Hope Thompson, P. D. South- 
worth, H. P. Saunders and others. 

New York, 


Brushton—The Conger Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; G, H. Conger, A. B, Conger and Stella L. Boyce. 
New York—The Christman Piano Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; J. Christman, G. J. Christman, of this 
city, and H. Christman, of Middlehope, Orange county. 
North Carolina. 
I{endersonville—The Rigby-Morrow Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Vilmington—The National Wood 
authorized capital $110,000; H. M. 
tae and others. 


Distilling Company, 
Chase, Cameron Mc- 


Ohio. 

Columbus—The Arthur King Table Company, authorize 
cme $10,000. ain sa 
roungstown—The Iron City Lumber Company, authori 
capital $25,000. : = _ 

foungstown—The Youngstown Carriage Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. , — 

Oregon. 

Central Point—The Moon Lumber Company, authorized 

capital $25,000; A. W. Moon, A. L. Cator and H. H. Smith. 
Vermont. 

Hartford-—-The Peck-Clark Company, authorized capital 

$25,000. 
Washington, 

Centralia—-The Chehalis River Lumber & Shingle Company, 
a $150,000. ° wie 

friday Harbor—The San Juan Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000. — 

Hoquiam—The Ideal Door Company, authorized capital 
$20,000. 

Seattle—The Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturing Company, 
authorized og $125,000. 
_ Tacoma—The Seymour Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $750,000; Fred C. Brewer, C. A. Myhan and 
John A. Shackleford. 

‘racoma—Buchanan & Dolge (lumber), authorized capital 
$5,000; ernest Dolge and J. C. Buchanan. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 
brinkley—The Garner-Towle Company, recently incor- 
porated, is contemplating the establishment of a _ big 
mill about fifteen miles south of this town. 
California. 
Bella Vista—The Terry Lumber Company will rebuild 
box factory destroyed by fire last summer. 
Crescent City—-Herman H. Gastman, of Oakland, will es 
tablish a saw mill in this city. 
San Diego—The San Diego Planing Mill Company will 
rebuild plant destroyed March 2. 
Mississippi. 
Lucedale—Thomas Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., and J. 8. Skin- 
ner, of Little Creek, plan establishment of a saw mill near 
here. 





Montana. 

Kureka—A concern of which C. B. Roberts, of Kalispell. 
is principal stockholder, is making plans for erection of 
a big mill and logging outfit on Meadow creek. A steam 
logging road will be built. 

Ohio. 


Newton Falls—The Flexible Ladder Company, of Wheeling, 

W. Va., will erect a factory here. 
Tennessee. 

Tullahoma—The Greenfield-Talbot-Parker-Battle Company 
will rebuild warehouse and finishing rooms recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Washington. 

Tacoma—The Lister Meneioeeing Company is building 

a plant for manufacture of siding, flooring etc. 
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CASUALTIES. 


Alabama, 
Center—Jordan Bros.’ dry kiln was destroyed by fire 
March 4; loss $2,000, no insurance. 
California. 


San Diego—The plant of the San Diego Planing Mill Com- 
pany was gutted by fire March 2; loss $3,000, covered by 


insurance. 
Florida. 
Rodman—The Rodman Lumber Company’s plant was 
totally destroyed by fire March 1. 
Georgia. 
Milledgeville—A saw mill and handle factory owned 
by E. N. Ennis were destroyed by fire March 2. 
Indiana. 
Rivarre—Henry Colter’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 
recently ; loss about $5,000. 
Kentucky. 
La Center—The Evans Bros. Lumber Company’s yard 
was burned March 56; loss $6,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 





Louisiana. 

Ruston—The United Lumber Company’s poues mill 

was burned March 6; loss $20,000, partially insured. 
Maine. 

Morrill—The lumber mill owned by Herman Merriman 
was burned at midnight Thursday, March 2, with all of 
the stock and machinery. The mill was valued at $5,000 
or more and was uninsured. 

Mississippi. 

Sumrall—The J. J. Newman Lumber Company suffered a 
loss of $5,000 through the burning of a small planing mill 
and a quantity of lumber. 

North Carolina. 

Fayetteville—The turpentine distillery of Emmet F. 
Pemberton was burned recently, entailing several thou- 
sand dollars’ loss. 

Tennessee. 

Ripley—W. B. Williams & Co.’s lumber shed was burned 
March 6; loss $5,000. 

Tullahoma—The warehouse and finishing rooms of the 
Greenfield-Talbot-Parker-Battle Company was destroyed by 
fire March 2; loss between $75,000 and $100,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

Texas, 

Caro—The Saner-Whiteman Lumber Company’s saw 

mill was destroyed by fire. 
Vermont. 

Richford—The saw mill and box shop of the Mississquol 

Lumber Company at Stevens Mills were burned. 
West Virginia. 

Glady—tThe engine house of the Wheeler Lumber Company, 
with two log engines, were destroyed by fire February 27 ; 
loss about $12,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Hamburg—tThe Rib Falls Lumber Company's local saw mill 
was destroyed by fire; loss $8,000, covered by insurance. 

Oconto—The old saw mill of the Spies Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire; loss about $4,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 7.—Notice of the public sale 
of the property of the Puget Sound Wood Products Com- 
pany, at Anacortes, by order of the superior court of Skagit 
county to satisfy a mortgage of $8,000 and other claims, has 
been published. 











RICHMOND, VA., March 8.—An opinion was handed down 
in the United States circuit court of appeals February 27 
by Judge Goff in the case of the Elizabeth Land & Lumber 
Company, appellant, against the Kanawha Lumber Corpora- 
tion, appellee, from the United States circuit court of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., as a decree of the lower court to set aside 
that portion of the order by which the appellant was ordered 
to surrender $5,000, a forfeit put up in a deal wherein the 
appellant found a defect in the title of property upon which 
a bid was made, The case was remanded for the specified 
modification. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 7.—The Wisconsin Casket & 
Undertaking Company, 618 Cherry street, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy ; liabilities $19,168.36, assets $12,347.61. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 6.—The North Pacific Timber 
Company; W. H. Collier appointed receiver. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—L. L. Hay, wholesale lumber 
dealer; petition for appointment of receiver filed. 


ARM, MIss., March 6.—J. W. Meadows has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—S8. E. Naylor & Co., lumber 
exporters of Gulfport and this city, have entered suit against 
the United States nome ey Company, of New York, to re- 
cover $8,224.28, claimed as damages for alleged shortages and 
injury to shipments on lumber and piling moved by defend- 
ant’s boats from Gulfport to Colon. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 6.—Judgment was rendered in 
the United States circuit court March 6 against R. Lee Riggs, 
M. T. Elfert and T. J. Labarre, indorsers on a mortgage note 
of the Port Barre Lumber Company for $2,407.50. The Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, of Evansville, Ind., was plaintiff. 


MILWAUKER, WIS., March 5.—The Wisconsin River Paper 
& Pulp Company has been made defendant in a $100,000 dam- 
age suit filed at Oshkosh by the Plover Paper Company. The 
suit involves improper construction of water power and is 
rather unusual inasmuch as the defendant suffers the alleged 
damage but could not start the suit because one man con 
trels both concerns. 


IiAMPpToN, W. VA., March 6.—Segar Whiting, who has been 
conducting the Hampton Furniture Ng A filed a bank- 
ruptey petition in which he cites his liabilities as $58,987 
and assets at $93,730. 


WILLow, Cau., March 7.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed by creditors against the Page Lumber & Mill Company. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the Hall 
& Sisson Lumber Company, of Chicago. 


OPP PDIP I III II 


FIBER PLANT IN PROSPECT. 

The water power at Davis falls on the Pike river 
south of Amberg, Wis., will be developed and a large 
fiber plant built there this year. An option on the 
Property has been secured by 8. Duquaine, of Green 
Bay, H. 8. Duquaine, of Crivitz, and H. I. Norton, of 
Marinette, who ate organizing a company with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 











From New York City. 
FOR WERK ENDED MARCH 4. 

P. Sigiam’d, Buenaventura—38,601 feet lumber. 

Guiana, Barbadoes—1,261 packages shooks. 

St. Andrews, Antwerp—15,380 feet lumber. 
; a City, Bristol—3,168 pieces lumber; 520 bundles 
umber. 

Visigoth, Buenos Aires—519,090 feet lumber; 2,025 pack- 
ages, shooks and headings. 

Vasari, Buenos Aires—50 eo lumber. 

Trojan, Callao—13,791 feet lumber. 
:, Conyerate, Glasgow—75 bundles lumber; 1,767 pieces 
umber. 
~~ Havre—1,207 pieces lumber; 1,796 bundles 
umber. 

Clyde, Kingston—17,676 feet lumber; 200 bundles shooks 
and headings. 

Cubana, Matanzas—14,890 feet lumber. 

Philadelphia, Porto Cabello—96,000 feet lumber. 

Morro Castle, Vera Cruz—12,701 feet lumber. 

Trojan, Valparaiso—4,422 staves; 35,987 feet lumber. 
, — Martinique—1,153 packages shooks; 44,497 feet 
umber. 

Marengo, Hull—1,487 pieces lumber. 


From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 5. 


Steamship Honduras, Havre—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
cypress and chestnut lumber; pine timber; ash, hickory, 
dogwood, persimmon and oak logs; staves; oars. 

Steamship Heinz Blumberg, Cuban ports—Yellow pine lum- 
ber; box shooks; box material. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—-Yellow pine lumber; box 
shooks and material. 

Steamer Marietta di Giorgio, Bluefields—Yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Cartago, Colon—yYellow pine lumber ; cross ties. 

Steamship Creole, New York—166,666 feet lumber; holly 
logs; box material; staves. 

Steamship Yucatan, Liverpool—Yellow pine, oak, ash and 
cottonwood lumber; ash and hickory logs; staves ; handles. 

Steamship Savon Prince, Bremen—Oak lumber; staves; 
headings. 

Steamship Navigator, Ruatan—Cypress lumber; cross ties. 

Steamship Rosina, Belize—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Glanton, Passages—-Yellow pine, oak and gum 
lumber ; staves; ash logs. 

Steamship Harry 1J7'. Inge, Bocas del 'Toro—Yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Ponce, Porto Rico—Box material; crate mate- 
rial; cypress shingles. 

Steamship Noruega, Soehanbere and Christiana—Oak, gum 
and cottonwood lumber; hickory logs; staves. 

Steamship Comus, New York— 33,383 feet lumber; box 
material, 

Steamship Mevico, Havre—yYellow pine, oak and gum lum- 
ber; pine timber; poplar, dogwood, chestnut and mahogany 
logs. 

Steamship Chancellor, Liverpool—Ash logs. 

Steamship J'wrrialba, Colon-—Yellow pine lumber ; shingles. 

Steamship Gratia, Copenhagen—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
— and mahogany lumber; poplar logs. 

Steamship Crown Prince, Havre—Poplar and ash logs. 

Steamship City of Meawico, 'Tampico—Box shooks. 

Steamship Orleanian, Ceiba—Yellow pine lumber. 





From Mobile, Ala. 
YOR TWO WEBPKS ENDED MARCH 4. 

= + eae bark Britta, Rosario, Arg.—1,002,802 feet pine 
lumber, 

Mexican steamer Vuwueltabajo, Progreso, Mexico—290,000 
feet pine lumber. 

American steamship Nueces, New York—12,000 cross ties; 
200,000 feet pine lumber. 

American schooner John T'wohy, Philadelphia—17,000 
cross ties. 

American steamship Lampasas, New York—150,000 feet 
pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Maud, Havana—4,000 feet piling; 
Caibarien, Cuba—-24,628 feet pine lumber; Mantanzas, Cuba 

180,074 feet pine lumber. 

British schooner Irma Bentley, 366,508 feet pine lumber. 

British steamship Mercian, Manchester, 7. and—73 hick- 
yt nal 17,173 feet pine lumber; 85,000 feet sawn pine 
timber. ri 

British steamship St. Andrews, Havre—298 peer logs ; 
132 hickory logs; 658 ash logs, 16 gum logs, 14 tulip logs; 
14,700 claret staves; 12,600 pipe staves; 6,000 hogshead 
staves, 6,000 barrel staves; 7,611 feet hewn pitch pine tim- 
ber ; 331,500 feet sawn pitch pine timber. 

Norwegian steamship Signe, Santiago, Cuba—-345,800 feet 
pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Belize, Belize—-52,000 feet pine 
lumber. 

American schooner Harry Orosby, San Juan—250,079 feet 
pine lumber. 

British steamship Goathland, Hamburg, Germany—1,249,- 
565 feet sawn pine timber; 98,500 feet pitch pine lumber. 

British schooner Albani, Port-au-Prince, Haiti—242,710 
feet pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship VYort Gaines, Bocas del Toro—31,000 
feet pine lumber. 

German steamship Vogesen, Hamburg,. Germany—333,331 
feet pine lumber; 54,148 feet sawn pine timber; 8,121 oak 
staves; 872 poplar logs. 

American steamship Comal, New York—250,000 feet pine 
lumber ; 6,000 cross ties. 

Uruguayan bark Luis M. Moragues, Caibarien, Cuba—406,- 
000 feet pine lumber. 

British schooner Clara CO. Scott, Kingston, Jamaica—2xs9,- 
211 feet pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Mathilde, Havana, Cuba—-90,860 feet 
pine lumber ; Caibarien, Cuba—69,772 feet pitch pine lumber ; 
Matanzas, Cuba—-174,467 feet pine lumber. 

American brig Motley, San Juan, Porto Rico-——358,166 feet 
pine lumber. 

American schooner Oscar G., San Juan, Porto Rico—251,- 
054 feet pine lumber. 

American barkentine Mannie Swan, San Juan, Porto Rico 

641,614 feet pine lumber. 

German steamship Ulla Boog, Santander, Spain—-119,487 
feet pine lumber; 261,312 feet sawn pine timbers; Pasages, 
Spain—541,000 feet pine lumber; 362,500 feet sawn pine 
timbers; 1,719 feet hewn pine timbers. 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 4. 


Steamship Katahdin, Boston, Mass. 
Steamship Mohawk, New York. 
Schooner Lord of Avon, Cummer Lumber Co., Carbarien, 





Cuba. 
Steamship Huron, New York. 
Schooner 8. P. Blackburn, Brunswick, Ga. 
Steamship Shawmut ie ye em Pa. 
Steamship Fannie CO. Hart, Miami, Fila. 
Schooner John Swann Cponey Eckstein Co., New York. 
Schooner Judge Penniwell, Wilson Cypress Co., New York. 
Steamship Comanche, New York. 
Schooner Jennie BP. Righter, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York. 
Schooner Blanche King, Eppirger & Russell Co., New York. 
Steamship Concho, New 


From Norfolk, Va. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 4. 

Schooner John Pierce, North Carolina pine for New York, 

British steamer Potomac for Liverpool—200 tons ash logs; 
159,000 feet hardwood ; 42,000 feet pine. 

Schooner Gracie D. Chambers, North Carolina pine lumber 
for New York, 

Schooner Richmond, North Carolina pine lumber for Bal- 
timore, Md, 

Schooner W. L. James, North Carolina pine for Baltt- 
more, Md. 

Barge Carrol, North Carolina pine from Wilmington, N. C., 
to Baltimore, Md. 

British steamer Richmond for London—1,756 ash logs; 
423,000 feet hardwood lumber ; 382,000 feet pine. 

Schooner Thomas B. Taylor, North Carolina pine for Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Barge C0. T. Rowland, lumber from North Carolina to 
Baltimore. 





From San Francisco, 
FOR WEBK ENDED MARCH 4. 
Steamer Manchuria, Philippine islands—12,000 feet hard- 
wood lumber, 
Steamer Aztec, Panama—48,479 feet lumber. 
Steamer Jtauri, Mexico—55,700 feet lumber; Peru—5,000 
feet lumber; 5,030 railroad ties. 





From Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 4. 

Schooner 2. B. Jackson, Callao—845,644 feet lumber from 
Wilson mill. 
’ ~ —amed Oliver J. Olsen, Santa Rosalia—817,000 feet 
umber. 

Schooner A. B. Johnson, San Francisco—Cargo lumber 
from BE. K. Wood mill. 

Schooner Carrier Dove, Mexico—Cargo lumber from DB. K. 
Wood mill, 

Schooner Sequoia, Mazatlan, Mexico—453,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Tamalpais, San Pedro—Cargo lumber from BD, K. 
Wood mill, 

Schooner San Jacinto, San Pedro Cargo lumber from E, 
K. Wood mill. 

7 Newsboy, San Pedro—Cargo lumber from Fed- 
era m . 





From Eureka, Cal. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25. 
Steamer North Fork, shingles and lumber, San Francisco. 
Steamer J. J. Loggie, shakes and shingles, San Pedro. 
Steamer Katherine, shingles and shakes, San Pedro, 
Steamer Aberdeen, lumber and shakes, San Pedro. 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4»oCARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 
Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 











WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood “ay 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; . 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON “QE Gy 
Wells-Fargo Bidg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sass” 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, NeDraska,.Jowa, Oklahoma. 









California White Pine 





California Sugar Pine 





and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








ork. 
Schooner Chesla, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York. 
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ACIFIC COAST. “2, 


PUGET SOUND LUMBER 





Pacific Fir Company 


Manofacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 


50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., on C.& P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Tenino, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash., on G.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash.,on N.P.Ry | 


cca vn0c 0c S00c0 








a WESTERN SOFT PINE ra 


FACTORY PLANK 


TEN MILLION FEET ON STICKS. 


Can Ship Straight Cars 


6-4 No. 3 and Better, Pile Run. 

Or No. 2 and Better, Pile Run. 

Or No. 1 and C and Better, Pile Run. 

Or Mixed Cars 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 Rough or S2S. 
Air Dried or Kiln Dried—One Car or Ten. 


We Make, Talk, and Sell Shop— 
its our Specialty. 


Washington Mill Company 








SPOKANE, WASH. 








——“0S[10c—S0c— Sie 


CHAS. R. MceCORMICK & CO. 


E.H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
301. Sc—\|0c—S0c—0 


Telecode 





} 


Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, 
Coast Fir and Spruce, also Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices, 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 








er 





. 
CLARENCE LUCags, President. L, EB. PERRY, Secretary. 
H&unry'ZECH, Manager, 


PUYALLUP LUMBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Pacific Coast Timber Products 


CAR SILLS, BRIDGE STRINGERS, TIMBERS, 
CLEAR CANTS, YARD STOCK. 


Cargo and Rail Shipments. PUYALLUP, WASH. 

















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





" bint kt 


Steamer Bowdoin, lumber and redwood millwork, San 
Francisco. 

Steamer Aurelia, shingles and shakes, San Francisco. 

Steamer Acme, jumber and shingles, San Pedro. 

Steamer Topeka, lumber and merchandise, Oakland. 

Steamer Vanguard, lumber and shingles, San Pedro. 

Steamer Hacelsior, lumber, San Francisco. 

Steamer Jaqua, shingles, shakes and lumber, San Pedro. 

Steamer Damara, redwood lumber, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

Barkentine Aurora, redwood ties for Salina Cruz, Mexico. 





From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 4. 


Steamship Fort Bragg, San Francisco—250,000 feet fir. 
Steamship Stanley Dollar, Balboa—459,600 feet fir. 
e Steamship Thomas L. Wand, San Francisco—750,000 feet 
r. 
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John EB, Munger. 


John EB. Munger, vice president of the Foster-Munger Com- 
pany, one of the best known and best loved men in the 
sash and door trade in the middle West, a pioneer in that 
industry, died at his home at 3812 Grand Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, March 4, tumor of the brain being the cause 
of death. The announcement of his end was a severe shock 
to the retail and traveling fraternity. John Munger was 
a man of large heart, who made friends easily and retained 
them always. First becoming identified with the lumber 
industry at Oshkosh in the late seventies, his acquaintance 
spread eg Wisconsin into Illinois and the adjoining 
states, and at the time of his death it is doubtful whether 
there was another man in the sash and door industry who 
who 80 ponecatly known and so universally esteemed. If 
one thing more than another made the life of John EK. Munger 
ay gene it was his loyalty to his friends, who knew him 
for his open heart and his open hand. ‘The passing of no 
other factor in this branch of the lumber trade could have 
caused more sorrow than the death of John HB. Munger. 

Mr. Munger was born November 30, 1857, at Oshkosh, 
Wis., which town afforded him his grammar and high school 
education. He began his business career as bookkeeper for 
the Page Foundry Company, at Oshkosh, in 1876. In 1878 
he entered the employ of O. D. Peck & Son, sash, door and 
blind manufacturers, of Oshkosh, as bookkeeper and sales- 
man, and remained in their employ until 1881, when he ac- 





THE LATE JOHN B. MUNGRR. 


cepted a position as office and sales manager for Foster & 
Jones. He continued with this latter sash and door concern 
until the firm was succeeded by Carlton, Foster & Co. As 
general salesman he remained with Carlton, Foster & Co. 
until the formation in 1892 of the Foster-Munger Company, 
of Chicago, of which concern he was made vice president. 

Mr. unger’s ao years’ experience in the sales 
department of the sash and door industry made him one of 
its best known representatives. In the early ’80’s he tray- 
eled through Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, 
but of recent years his efforts have been confined to Illinois, 
Wisconsin an mearey territory. He was a member of Hoo- 
Hoo and was a republican in politics. He was in attendance at 
the recent convention of the Illinois lumber dealers and the 
Wisconsin lumber dealers, where he met many of his old 
acquaintances and friends who will be shocked to learn of 
his sudden death. 

The funeral was held at his late residence March 6. Inter- 
ment was at Oshkosh. Mr. Munger was unmarried. One 
brother, Harry B. Munger, and two sisters, Mrs. L. M. Jones, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. W. 8. Paddock, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
survive. 





G. H, A. Thomas. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 8.—G. H. A. Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, for many years a resident of New Orleans, died sud- 
denly Thursday, March 2, at the home of his son, Herman 
H. ‘Thomas, First and Camp streets, this city. Mr. Thomas, 
who had long suffered from stomach trouble, arrived in this 
city the day preceding his death, whither he came in the 
hope of regaining his health. He was born in Hanover, 
Germany, in 1844. At the age of 17 years he arrived in 
Chicago and engaged in lumbering. Later he became one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of this section, organizing the G. H. 
A. thomas Lumber Company, Limited, with headquarters in 
this city and mills at ae. He had extensive timber 
holdings in Livingston and Tangipahoa parishes and owned 
valuable realty in New Orleans and Chicago. Several years 
ago he retired from active business and returned to Chicago 
to make his home, the management of his local affairs bein 
taken over by his sons, Herman and Walter W. Thomas. 
widow and three sons survive. The body was taken to 
Chicago for interment. 


Martin Webber. 


Fircuspura, Mass., March 7.—Martin Webber, president of 
the Webber Lumber & Supply Company, died March 1 at his 
home in this city at the age of 71 years. He was a native 
of Ashby, where he received his education. He engaged in 
the contracting and building business with C. H. Hayward 
under the firm name of Webber & Hayward. This business 
was continued until 1871, when he acquired an interest in 
the Beckwith Lumber Company, continuing to be associated 
with this latter concern until its dissolution in 1875. He 
then entered the furniture business. In 1889 Mr. Webber re- 
entered the lumber trade under the name of M, Webber, out 
of which grew the present Webber Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany. A widow survives. 








died Saturday, March 4. 


Thomas Cranage. 


Bay City, Micu., March 6.—Thomas Cranage, retired lum- 
berman, died at his home in this city Sunday, March 5, from 
blood poisoning. He was born in Ludlow, Shropshire, Eng- 
land, seventy-seven years ago, and when two years of age 
came to this country with his parents, settling in Detroit. 
In 1863 he became associated with the lumber firm of Pitts 
& Co., this city, which subsequently became Pitts & Cranage. 
Mr. Cranage withdrew from this business and became the 
head of the Cranage Steamship Company and the McGraw 
Transportation Company. He was president of the first beet 
sugar company in the state and at one time was president 
of the Michigan Salt Association. For twenty years he was 
premcene of the Bay County Savings bank. His social and 
business standing in the community was of the highest rank. 
A widow, one son, 8S. P. Cranage, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Dr. Virgil Tupper, survive. 


Charles F. Keener. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., March 7,—Widespread regret in Pittsburg 
lumber circles followed the announcement of the death Sun- 
day, March 5, of Charles F. Keener, one of the most popular 
members of the trade. He was 41 years of age and was born 
in Grafton, W. Va. He began his lumber career in Missis- 
sippi, then came to Pittsburg and associated himself with 
the late Robert H. Jenks. Later Mr. Keener took charge of 
the yellow pine department for Bemis & Vosburgh, of this 
city. A year ago he left this firm to become Pittsburg man- 
ager for the Trexler Lumber Company, of Allentown, which 
position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Keener was 
a Mason, and is survived by his widow and parents. 





James E. Freeman. 


EVERETT, Mass., March 7.—James EB. Freeman, for twenty- 
five years a resident of this city, died March 1 from heart 
failure. He was born in Newton December 31, 1864. He 
was interested in the lumber concerns of J. W. Tuttle & Son, 
C. W. Richardson & Co., and the North Anson Lumber Com- 
pany. A widow, one son and a daughter survive. 


J. Filmore Shaw. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., March 8.—J. Filmore Shaw, one of 
the oldest lumber salesmen traveling out of Grand — 
dropped dead of heart failure Wednesday, March 1, at Mus- 
——- He was 65 years of age and leaves a widow and two 
children. 








Mrs. A. C. Johns. 
LitrLp Rock, ArK., March 7.—Mrs. A. C. Johns, wife of 
Arthur C. Johns, vice — and general manager of the 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, of Whitecastle, La., 





Miss Mary Keyser. 


PENSACOLA, FiLA., March 7.—Miss Mary Keyser, youngest 
daughter of William S. Keyser, president of the Keyser- 
Muldon Company, died Monday, February 27, in New York, 
following an operation. She was attending school in New 
Hee — taken ill. The body was brought to this city for 
burial. 





Harry H. Hall. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 8.—Harry H. Hall, a leadin 
New Orleans lawyer, senior member of the firm of Hall, 
Monroe & Lemann, which has a large clientele smeng lumber 
interests, died at his home in Cromwell place, this city, Mon- 
day, March 6. For a number of years Mr. Hall was dean of 


of age. 


the law department of Tulane university. He was 66 years 





HYMENEAL 


Youle-Wingo. 


SHATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Miss Nelle Wingo, formerly of 
Chillicothe, Mo., and George E. Youle, Pacific coast manager 
for the S8. A. Woods Machine Company, of Boston, were mar- 
ried here today. The tthe was performed by Rev. 











Sydney Strong, pastor of the Queen Anne Congregational 
church, at his residence on Highland place at 2:3 e* 
The wedding was very quiet, the only friends present Dene 
B. W. Bawden and Miss Alice Branner. Mr. and Mrs. Youle 
left em wn after the ceremony for a trip to California 
points and will be at home in Seattle at the Perry after 
April 1. Mr. Youle is well known in lumber circles all 
through the Pacific coast states, having been western repre- 
sentative of the 8. A. Woods Machine Company for 4 num- 





MRS. GEORGE EB. YOULE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


ber of years, making his home at the Rainier Club, this city. 
He has hosts of friends both in this city and other Coast 
cities, as well as in the South, where he formerly traveled. 
He is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo and is a familiar figure at 
Hoo-Hoo Annuals, as he alwaye attends. Miss Wingo is a 
bright and charming young lady who has resided in Seattle 
the last few years and has many friends and acquaintances 
among the local lumber fraternity. 





Dix-Hope. 

Battrmorn, Mp., March 7.—Parker D. Dix, the popular 
secretary of the Surry Lumber Company, has been receiving 
numerous congratulations and more substantial tokens of 
regard on his approaching marriage. Mr. Dix, who had been 
regarded as a confirmed bachelor, will, on March 18, marry 
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Miss Nellie Belle Hope, of Minneapolis, Minn. The cere- 
mony will take place in the evening at 2410 Pillsbury avenue, 
the residence of Mrs. Ellen Blaine Hope, the grandmother 
of the bride, who is an orphan. Her father, who was presi- 
dent of the Chicago & North-Western railroad, died about 
two years ago. ter a egg | journey Mr. and Mrs. Dix 
will settle down to domestic life at the Marlborough, an 
apartment house on Eutaw place and Wilson street, this 
city. Mr. Dix is as happy as a man in his position ought 
to be, and left this evening for the West to spend a few 
days with his relatives to be and conclude preparations for 
the nuptials. 





Wickliffe-Kniskern. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—John Crepps Wickliffe, secre- 
tary of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, and Miss Julia 
Kniskern, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. arren B. Kniskern, 
4849 Greenwood avenue, Chicago, were married March 7 in 
ene: Mr. Wickliffe is one of the most popular lumber- 
man in Louisville. Among the wedding gifts was a hand- 
some silver tea service presented by members of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood club. Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickliffe left for a month’s trip on the Pacific coast. They 
will return to Louisville about the middle of April. 


Cahill-Niggle. 


San FRANCISCO, CaL., March 8.—Arthur Cahill, prominent 
young lumberman of this city, and Miss Lillian N ggle were 
married recently at San Jose, Justice of the Peace Brown 
performing the ceremony. Immediately following the cere- 
mony Mr. and Mrs. Cahill left for Los Angeles to spend their 
honeymoon. 








Watson-Larkin. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 8.—Miss Faith Larkin and 
J. Leonard Watson, traveling salesman for the W. H. Norris 
Lumber Company, of this city, were married in San Antonio, 
Tex., February 15. 





Lane-Robinson. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 8.—C. E. Lane, geen of 
the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, of this oy. and Miss 
Josephine Robinson were married in Philadelphia recently. 
ee will make their home in Ronceverte, Mr. Lane’s office 
having been transferred recently from Charlottesville, Va., 
to that point. 





Nicholas-Ward. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 6.—Levi Nicholas, a timberman, 
and Miss Pearl Ward, daughter of Mrs. Ward, of Catching 
Inlet, were married at the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. 
W. A. Adams, this city. Rev. Thomas Barklow performed 
the ceremony. 





Bartleson-Lauer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 7.—Nathan B. Bartleson, of 
Schofield Bros., wholesale lumber dealers, and Miss Edith 
Anna Lauer were married iy March 38. The couple are 
spending their honeymoon at Atlantic City, N. J. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Broken Stocks at Mills Holds Up Orders—Three Log- 
ging Camps About Ready to Close—Big Water Con- 
servation Project. 

CLOQUET, MINN., March 8.—Orders are being turned 
down, owing to broken stocks at the mills. This condi- 
tion will be an increasing factor in the situation until 
green stock in pile becomes fit to ship. Salesmen’s ef- 
forts for the next two months will be devoted largely 
to moving odds and ends and such items as show a sur- 
plus.. 

Logging operations will be curtailed as rapidly as is 
practicable, Most of the timber that was injured by 
fire last year has been cut, in addition to much green 
timber that would be logged at a disadvantage if left 
to be taken out another year. It is expected that at 
least three of the camps of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany will close within the next two weeks. 

The Great Northern Power Company, which has a 
power installation on the St. Louis river, at Thomp- 
son, has begun work on a storage reservoir in Section 
29, Township 53, Range 15. The project includes a 
$100,000 concrete dam on Beaver ¢reek, a tributary of 
the Cloquet river. This dam will create an extensive 
basin for conserving the water for use at such times of 
the year as the natural flow is below normal. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser and H. C. Hornby are in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company at Virginia. 

The Waters-Clark Lumber Company has sold its lum- 
ber yard at Chisholm. 

The King Lumber Company is opening a yard at 
Keewatin. 





CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 7.—The Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan railroad, one of the best known logging lines in Wis- 
consin, extending from Peshtigo and Marinette and 
Menominee to Iron Mountain, Mich., a distance of 
about seventy miles, has been acquired by John Marsh, 
one of the contractors who built the road. He took 
possession by virtue of bonds and mortgages which 
he owns and is president. His brothers are officials. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 











Trade at the local yards is spotty, some of the deal- 
ers stating that their business is brisk while others 
that it is hardly up to their expectations or what it 
was a year ago at this time. Reports are to the effect, 
from small towns and cities, that building is going 
forward actively everywhere where the weather per- 
mits, with the outlook good for the season. The stiff- 
ening of prices on lumber has not tended to increase 
the demand to any extent and in many instances build- 
ing operations have been known to be deferred in the 
hope that prices will go lower. This expectation, how- 
ever, seems hardly justified by the conditions. 
Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 


March 4 were 30,687,000 feet, as against 37,054,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 4 amounted to 286,- 
619,000 feet, a decrease of 32,659,000 feet under those 
of the same period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended March 4 were 13,022,000 feet, as against 16,322,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week last year. Total 
shipments from January 1 to March 4 aggregated 
119,489,000 feet, 34,342,000 feet less than were shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1910. Re- 
ceipts of shingles show an improvement over last year, 
but the reverse is true of shipments, 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 4, 








Lumber. Shingles. 

Se ee eee 30,687,000 6,382,000 
BOD £40%15%0050668 ebb ous 4 ees e 37,054,000 4,878,000 
AEE RS ES Moats Ame 1,504,000 
EE ach suede aadenstes aes. .. apessisn 

TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 4, 

Lumber. Shingles. 

NE 5 With 60d wo ht pel bry eters a 286,619,000 56,176,000 
BE Sack owns senate oputinténnée 319,278,000 51,374,000 
EMCPORBS occ eccccccrseccenc, ceeseses 4,802,000 
NED ccccsanuescdtsenws See - | eaatoses 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SERS. ab «shuidals casein ad sue 13,022,000 4,012,000 
SE 540% sccbiie heeded bees 16,322,000 5,956,000 
aS er ee 3,300,000 1,944,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
| EEE TEEOCEPS Fe) ees ey ee 119,489,000 41,644,000 
eS 153,831,000 48,745,000 
ieee ~ 4,342,000 7,101,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 8 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
OS ery eee rT reer re er 9 $ 6,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 138 389,650 

5,000 and under ON a 56 363,200 
10,000 and under BOO ccccccccecece 12 185,700 
25,000 and under err 5 163,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 150,000 
Havana American Company, 2-story brick 

SAGIND  o0.0:0.0.0h> eRELEFE ES Risa See004s 6 175,000 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 5-story fac- 

SORT ices cwainde se debpbibn vase bnee sibee 1 200,000 
TE: 5k carve aihnen det aen pedtacdThe> 225 $ 1,632,650 
Average valuation for week.......... arr 7,256 
Totals previous week..........e.++e0. 152 1,901,500 
Average valuation previous week..... ome 12,510 
Totals corresponding week 1910...... 193 2,508,400 


Totals January 1 to March 8, 1911...1,580 17,133,300 
Totals corresponding period 1910.....1,064 15,038,175 
Totals corresponding period 1909. . 17,154,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908. - 1,093 6,997,925 
Totals corresponding period 1907. okpdae 9,084,150 
Totals corresponding period 1906. -1,107 9,137,075 
Totals corresponding period 1905. . 83 »925, 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 552 5,462,150 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 722 5,945,400 


a 








Northern Pine. 


Chicago. A fair business is reported by wholesalers 
at both yard and down town offices. Prices are firm, 
pattern lumber being especially strong. The lower 
grade stuff has been moving more actively and there 
still remains a void to be filled in No, 4 stocks. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Retail buyers are coming into 
the market, but not to the extent usually noted at this 
time of year. The active buying done before holidays 
seems to have filled up many yards for the present, so 
that they will not place new orders until compara- 
tively late in the season. Factory and railroad demand 
are quiet, and there is no marked feature in the list. 
Although low grade boards are compartively scarce, 
efforts to advance prices have not met with success 
because of the slow demand. City building operations 
are developing in considerable volume, but so far are 
running more to fireproof construction than to resi- 
dences. 





Bay City and Saginaw. A fair volume of trade is 
reported by local dealers in pine pe. Dealers 
and manufacturers of pine into finished products are 
carrying good stocks for the season, and do not appear 
to be badly broken. While the box trade is good in 
volume it is not so good from a financial point, but the 
sash and door business appears to be doing well. 
Building operations promise well for the spring and 
summer and all the lumber mannfactured will be 
wanted if the general business of the country holds 
its own, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Most of the yards have been having 
a satisfactory trade of late, in spite of the fact that 
building is being delayed. There has been a good 
out-of-town demand, partly in export lumber, and 
prices have held up well. In the low grades there has 
not been any unusual amount of business, though the 
box factories have as a rule had enough to keep them 
reasonably busy. Low grade pine continues to sell 
very cheap. 








New York. Purchases were confined largely to cur- 
rent needs and no incentive is expected until spring 
trade is well advanced, Prices remain fairly firm, but 
there is little snap to demand, 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is a fair volume of business in 
the upper grades and stocks are very scarce. Prices 
are steady and no changes are reported. In the lower 
grades the demand is slightly larger in volume and 
prices are holding steady. The chief cause for activity 
is due to the increasing trade in industrial lines, par- 
ticularly in the foundries and pattern shops. 
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) 
IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 
Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 


umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


. TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Hxchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. 0. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 

\ Spokane Representative H. 8, O8GooD, Spokane, Wash. 

















We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eye means good service, 
good stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction—don't you see it? 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS, 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 
Write or Wire us for Quotations. 











(7- 
We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of 


Long and Large Timbers 
SPARS 
Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 
[Mi at ASHFORD, WASH. . TACOMA, WASH. | 


& 
RE PACiiC COAST. “mB, 





























FIR, SPRUCE & CEDAR LUMBER 


and 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


207-208 Henry Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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and Rail 
nts, 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER, 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 
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“RAINIER” 


Red Cedar Shingles 


GIVE SATISFACTION 














— 


We cater to discriminating buyers, who 
0 believe in carrying superior brands. ) 
} The best recommendation is the cus- 
tomer who wants “‘another car’’. Send 
us an order for a sample car and secure 
shingles that will increase your trade. 


Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 


= 




















| 1045-6 HENRY BUILDING, 


SEATTLE, WASH. l 
L, EI EI } 


Let George Do It. 


@, If you are not particular as to how 
the car unloads when it reaches you it 
may be ‘all right to let George do it 
when it comes to filling your orders. 




















@ However if you are deeply inter- 


ested in this important part of the 
buying end and wish to see your cars 
check out with the invoice regarding 
both grades and quantities, 


We solicit your inquiries. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


433 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Mangfoctnrere, Shipments Prompt. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 


Mills at 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








Manufacturer, Wholesale a 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER | 





Robert S. Wilson, 


1036-37 Henry Building., SEATTLE, WASH. 
| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 














Are You Good in Figures? __. 


You can save much time and avoid mistakes in 
measuring lumber and scaling logs by using 
Scribner’s Lumber ana Log Book 
It gives measurements of all kinds of —e. logs, 


ks, timbers, wood measure, saws, 
measure, wages, rent, board, interest, etc, 25ets 


pammlc pages and fnrther descriptive matter may be 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The outlook is better than it has 
been and buyers are inquiring for larger amounts. 
It is the consensus of opinion that prices will stiffen 
as the spring business opens up. The asking price for 
frames 9-inch and under ranges from $22.50 to $23. 
Yard trade has been fair. It is reported by salesmen 
that stocks of the retail trade are not as large as is 
usual at the beginning of the building season. For 
random under 7-inch the range of asking prices is 
wider than usual. Spruce covering boards are in 
moderate call. 





Pittsburg, Pa. New interest is showing in this mar- 
ket, It is not yet of such proportions as to make 
prices any stronger, but it is tending that way, and 
the spruce men profess to see an end to the long period 
of dullness in their particular line. Export grades are 
maintaining a steady movement and sales are sufficient 
to absorb the output. In the merchantable stocks de- 
mand is below production, but it is stronger and in- 
quiries indicate, that improvement will increase as 
the spring season advances. 





New York. Business in this wood is only fair. In- 
quiries are numerous but orders are slow in materializ- 
ing. West Virginia continues in moderate call. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand for cedar products seems to be 
gaining in strength, the most noticeable activity being 
for posts. Short poles for country telephone work are 
moving fairly well and the inquiries received for both 
—_ and poles during the week lead wholesalers to 

elieve that business will be good in a short time. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report a good eurly call 
for posts, and it is accentuating the scarcity of dry 
stock in 4 and 5-inch rounds, Although the railroads 
have been very light buyers, the general outlook is 
good for white cedar, and there is new pole business 
coming in sight right along. The market is stimulated 
somewhat by the failure of some small dealers to make 
good on low priced orders placed before the holidays, 
which now have to be filled by producers who have the 
stock, in their advance quotations. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade will take a new lease of life 
with the reduction of the tariff. On the expectation 
of it there is less doing than otherwise there would be. 
The shingles continue to come short count and the con- 
sumer has to stand that if he takes them at all. There 
are some posts coming from Michigan, but that trade 
usually starts up after the lakes open, in order to save 
freight. Prices are stationary. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Although the large consuming interests, 
such as the furniture trade and implement manufac- 
turers, are not buying more than for their immediate 
needs, the consumption of hardwoods is nevertheless 
large. Dry stocks of the upper grades in oak and gum 
are small, and although there is some stock in the 
hands of wholesalers the call for this is heavy and 
constant. Red gum the last few months has gained 
more strength than any other one wood, and students 
claim that the prices on this lumber will advance in 
a short time. Plain red oak is still scarce and in good 
demand, with prices firm. Quarter sawed white oak is 
not so active, the furniture dealers not calling for it 
in any quantity lately. Cottonwood in the upper 
grades is fairly active, with prices steady. The north- 
ern hardwoods, birch and maple, are still the leaders 
and are active movers, with prices strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn, Quotations on all northern hard- 
woods and upon southern oak are very firm, and while 
there is not much selling at this time, trade during 
the winter has been very satisfactory, and the small 
stocks available for the next three or four months 
create a very strong situation. Birch and maple are 
held firm at former quotations with some advances, 
and oak also is holding up to the top. Efforts have 
been made to advance low grade stock, and they will 
probably succeed, although there is little life in the 
demand at present. 





St. Louis, Mo. A strong improvement was noted 
this week in the local market. Inquiry came in par- 
ticularly strong, in volume and in tone. Sales were 
numerous, and prices exhibited a general stiffening 
tendency. Plain oak seems to be the prime favorite 
this week. Quartered oak was not so much in demand. 
Thick ash and wide poplar were in good call. Box 
makers called for considerable cottonwood. Milling 
conditions are normal for this time of year. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is an increasing call for 
hardwood for interior finish; also for oak and maple 
flooring. Most stocks of the latter two items are low, 
and oak for wagon, implement and furniture factories 
has a good call, with prices very strong for desirable 
stock, and the supply low. Red and white gum are in 
normal demand, with prices strong. Bridge plank are 
moving fairly well, and oak crossties are quite firm 
and moderately active 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues steady and the 
aggregate volume of business is larger than for some 
years at this season. Inquiries also are extensive 
enough to suggest that there are important purchases 
pending and, altogether, the situation is described as 
rather encouraging. Buyers are not forcing the mar- 
ket but, they are operating freely enough to give an 
excellent tone. Holders are showing increasing inde- 
pendence, which also helps to keep prices well up. 
Shipments are large and, as production is being inter- 
fered with by the unfavorable logging conditions and 
resultant scarcity of timber, there is a decreasing ten- 
dency in stocks, especially of dry lumber. Plain red 
and white oak and red gum are the most active fea- 
tures of the hardwood list but there is a broadening 
of demand which is favorably affecting quartered oak, 
ash, sap gum, cottonwood and cypress. Low grade 
lumber also is moving at a more satisfactory rate and 
the feeling among lumber interests here is that the 
spring trade will be large as to volume and remunera- 
tive as to prices. Export business is active, some ex- 
porters saying they are finding an unusually good 
demand from the other side. 





Nashville, Tenn. The same steady and profitable 
movement which has characterized this market for 
some months continued during the last week. There 
were more inquiries and of wider range. Hardwood 
flooring plants are very active. General quotations 
show no change. Both plain red and white oak con- 
tinue to lead in demand, with white slightly the more 
active and prices showing an advance. Dry plain oak 
is rapidly being cleaned up and further advances are 
expected. Quartered oak is a little slow. Poplar is 
still active. Chestnut is somewhat quiet. Ash is more 
active. An improvement in the prices of hickory is 
expected. Quartered red oak is the slowest thing on 
the present market. Maple, ash, beech and birch are 
selling fairly well. Walnut and mahogany are still in 
good call, Hardwood stocks at the mills are light for 
this season. Manufacturers generally seem to feel 
that the market is fairly satisfactory and that the 
usual revival of spring business will cause great 
activity. 





Louisville, Ky. Business in this market is reported 
to be satisfactory, although there has been a slight lull 
since the beginning of the current month. Demand 
from the East has slackened up somewhat. In most 
directions consumers are calling for lumber freely and 
contracts are being made on a basis that indicates 
active operations, The common grades of quartered 
oak are selling well, and plain oak also is in good 
demand. Prices are steady. 





Lynchburg, Va. Domestic trade is reported satis- 
factory. Demand for oak car stock and switch ties 
is pronounced, although it is believed that the railroads 
have practically completed their orders for the next 
two months. Automobile manufacturers are in the 
market for high grade material and orders from plan- 
ing mills for other poplar are numerous. Export trade 
and oak dimension stock is unusually good. Collec- 
tions are only fair. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand is decidedly more active, 
and the prospect is regarded as very promising. Prices 
are expected to move up, and such stiffening as has 
occurred is expected to be followed by further ad- 
vances. Furniture manufacturers and other wood 
workers are buying with greater freedom because they 
are able to dispose of their products as fast as they 
are turned out, and exporters also are in the marxet 
for stocks, with the result that the mills are encour- 
aged to mark up their figures. One of these excep 
tions is sound wormy chestnut, which continues to lag 
No. 2 common oak maintains the gain scored, and 
other grades of lumber are also decidedly firm. 





New York. Inquiries from manufacturers and yards 
are coming along, but they are in many cases only 
‘‘feelers’’ for prices. Competition continues keen and 
prices are well maintained. Manufacturers are keep- 
ing the situation well in hand and are operating their 
mills on such a basis that no large surpluses are being 
accumulated. High grade oak, ash and maple are 
firm. Bireh and chestnut are in good demand. 


woorrrerr—re—r—" 


Buffalo, N. Y. The scarcity of maple and birch is 
being felt by local yards, some of which receive in 
quiries, but are unable to produce the stock, The 
result is to keep prices very strong, and yards lacking 
these two woods have depended for business largely 
upon plain and quartered oak, which hold up well. 
Chestnut also is selling better. Some sales of cherry 
are made, but demand is only fair. Other woods are 
not doing much, although quotations on most of them 
are fairly well maintained. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. A better feeling is noted the last 
week in this market and general conditions show im 
provement. Some of the larger houses report that 
they are receiving very satisfactory business and that 
the inquiries are numerous, Business conditions gen 
erally in the wood working consumers’ plants show 
improvement, especially the furniture and wagon in 
dustries. Demand for quarter sawed oak is not so 
urgent as of late, which is doubtless owing to the fact 
that the manufacturers of furniture are not using so 
much quarter sawed oak, as the demand for that class 
of furniture is on the wane, there being a preference 
for mahogany and Circassian effects. This is noted 
also in the interior hardwood finish trade. The sales 
of oak, qeatenne and plain, have been fair during the 
week. emand for heavy onk stock is reported good 
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Chestnut is steadily moving to the front in the demand 
for long ones and twos for the building trades, while 
demand for the medium grades for manufacturing pur- 
poses is not so strong. Heavy, rough stock, and low 
grade chestnut are receiving fair attention, Sound 
wormy is meeting with good demand, with evidences of 
growing stronger. Prices are being well maintained, 
and there seems to be no disposition on the part of 
the manufacturing consumers to paying more for good 
stuff. Ash is in good request for the wagon and manu- 
facturing trade; heavy, clear, well seasoned white ash 
remains scarce. Hickory is in good demand for wagon 
and wheel makers’ stock, with some difficulty experi- 
enced in getting the stock required. Red Gum is in 
good demand, with a stiffening of prices reported. 
Reports from sources of supply state that the stocks 
of the top grades of red gum are small. Medium and 
low grades are in good supply. Cottonwood is meet- 
ing with a growing inquiry, especially for the top 
grades. Basswood is meeting with a fair demand. 
Buckeye, birch and other hardwoods are meeting with 
a fair demand. Walnut continues to improve and the 
movement to the foreign trade is increasing; the 
stocks available are in good shape to meet a strong 
demand for manufactured lumber. Walnut logs are 
in good demand for the export trade. There is a noted 
improvement in the movement of hardwoods to the 
foreign countries. 


eee 


Columbus, Ohio. Steadiness characterizes trade and 
orders are well distributed among the different varie- 
ties. There is a2 good movement of the lower grades 
and demand for the better grades remains steady. Col- 
lections are easier and no trouble from car shortage is 
reported in any section. Quartered oak is firm and 
demand is steady. Firsts and seconds are quoted at 
477 and No. 1 common at $50. There is a good demand 
for plain oak at the following prices: Firsts and sec- 
onds, $50; No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 common, $21. 
Chestnut is also in good demand at the following quota- 
tions: Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; 
Sound wormy, $16. Ash is still slow and weak, There 
ig 2 good demand for basswood. Other hardwoods are 
firm. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries for the better grades of 
hardwood continue active and sales are making a good 
showing for the opening of March. The eastern mar- 
ket is taking a fairly large lot and the strongest fea- 
tures are found,in oak, poplar and maple, which ap 
pear to be in the lead in requirements. In lower grades 
the market has not changed much. Prices are steady, 
however, and stocks are not unusually large. Chestnut 
18 quiet, but inquiries are being received that indicate 
some good orders are about to come out. Good hickory 
is in demand frequently in larger lots than dealers are 
able to gather. Ash is fairly active and prices are 
for the better grades very firm. Demand for lower 
grades is light. 

Boston, Mass. General demand is slack but prices 
are firmly held, and in some cases they appear to be 
growing firmer. Quartered oak is in poor call, but the 
price shows little change. A good call has been re- 
ported for plain oak and: some manufacturers are 
firmer in their demands. Maple and birch are attract- 
ing most attention in this market. Offerings have 
been much smaller and holders are asking higher 
prices in some cases. Birch is particularly strong. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Hemlock conditions in this market are 
much better in every respect. Manufacturers are 
holding their stocks for better values and are getting 
them. The northern mills are not any too well fixed 
as to assortments, and shipments are not coming for- 
ward by rail as rapidly and with assortments as well 
balanced as they would like to see. With the recent 
advance in yellow pine it means that the hemlock 
manufacturer will receive prices for his product which 
should leave him a small profit this year—a thing un- 
heard of for the last three years. 








Buffalo, N. Y. This wood is doing better than it 
has recently, dealers stating that they are getting a 
little more for it. There has not been any revival in 
the building line, the weather not yet moderating, but 
plans for buildings are running strong and the hem- 
lock situation should soon show much improvement. 
The rise in the price of yellow pine is said to have 
had something to do with higher hemlock prices. Deal- 
ers state that the prospects are for a better movement 
at firmer prices. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Continued scarcity in northwestern 
hemlock stocks and stiffening of prices from that quar 
ter has caused fresh activity in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and prices have been more firm as a 
result. Demand is increasing and appears to be well 
settled for the spring trade, as each week shows 
slightly better inquiry from all sections. 





_ New York. Retailers report a gradual improvement 
in demand from building quarters. Prices hold well 
and the situation is on as good a basis as can be ex- 
pected at this time of year. 

Boston, Mass. Buyers for some time past have been 
taking very small lots and some have been out of the 
market, Manufacturers have been firm holders in 
most cases in the absence of demand and now that the 
time is near when larger lots will be wanted are 


firmer. Clipped boards are quoted at $19 to $19.50. 
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Columbus, Ohio. There is a good volume of busi- 
ness and prices are somewhat firm, in sympathy with 
yellow pine. Stocks in dealers’ hands are small gener- 
ally. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. A better tone is noticed in the poplar mar. 
ket and as the spring season advances a still greater 
improvement is expected. Inquiries are increasing, 
and this indicates that buyers are endeavoring to feel 
out the market. Prices are firmer than they have 
been for some time and dealers are feeling in a fairly 
satisfactory frame of mind. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiry is good and sales show im- 
provement, some yards classing it at present among 
the woods most in demand with them, Firmness in 
prices has been confined to the better grades, which 
are most wanted, low grade poplar being common and 
selling cheap. Owing to the lack of a large supply of 
the best poplar dealers state that the prices are ex- 
pected to continue strong. 








New York. Demand is moderate and supplies are 
adequate for wants. Low grades lack snap. 





Baltimore, Md. Improvement seems to be in prog- 
ress and the range of prices is a shade higher. Com- 
mon stocks are moving in sufficient quantities to 
relieve the market of special strain. Considerable 
Inmber is going forward to foreign markets. Foreign 
buyers show a disposition to meet the demand for 
higher prices, and the export business has reached a 
profitable level, 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is increasing in this terri- 
tory. Automobile factories are buying steadier and 
prices on all grades are firm. Firsts and seconds, ordi- 


’ nary sizes, are quoted at $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 


2 common, $23, and No. 3 common, $16. This is an 
advance of $1 on No. 1 common. The wide sizes are 
firmer. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is improving steadily, 
especially for long, clear and wide stock. The demand 
for the auto trade is fair, with indications of improve 
ment. Manufacturers’ grades are in good supply and 
receiving a fair volume of attention of the market; 
low grade poplar is meeting with a good demand, 
especially for box lumber. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives and wholesalers in the 
market report an improvement in fir conditions, Up- 
pers are holding their recent advance, and inquiries 
from the railroads lead dealers to believe that they 
will be in the market shortly for material, notwith- 
standing the recent rate decision and the threat of 
curtailment, for it is a well known fact that the roads 
have about used up their surplus stocks and must get 
into the market before long. Spruce yard stock is in 
fair demand with prices firm. 


eee 


Seattle, Wash. The general tone of the market is 
better this week. There is a slight strengthening in 
fir uppers, which have been very weak for some time. 
It is believed by many that the next month or so will 
see much railroad buying. In spite of the recent rate 
decision, and the avowed intention of a number of rail- 
roads to cut down expenses, it is the general opinion 
that much lumber will be needed, owing to the fact 
that practically nothing has been purchased for many 
months by the various railroads. 











Tacoma, Wash. The volume of rail inquiries indi- 
cates continuation of the recent improvement in fir 
lumber and that spring buying is opening up. Uppers 
continue to show the improvement noted last week. 
The market is in a healthy state, with upward ten- 
dencies. Local trade is picking up in the face of good 
weather and prospects are that it will be brisk this 
summer. California demand is stronger. Foreign 
trade is normal, with cargo mills announcing a list 
on a $20 basis, effective April 1. 





Portland, Ore. The mills are resuming operations in 
response to a more active market and indications are 
that the demand for material this summer will be 
good, Foreign business is picking up rapidly and the 
local demand is all that could be desired, Rail busi- 
ness also shows improvement. A revival in business 
from California is anticipated, 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. The market is gaining in strength so far 
as demand is concerned. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers are satisfied with the number of orders being 
received and values are firm. 








Spokane, Wash. Demand is increasing and prices 
are regulated accordingly. The Canadian market for 
western pine doubled in strength in January over the 
same period ome year ago, and a corresponding in- 
crease is shown in the middle western market ith 
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We Solicit Your Rush Orders 
Stock, and Special 
Sizes of Timbers. 


FOR 
e Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Fir 
Bevel Siding, any 
grade or width. 
Cedar i= 


Siding, Finishing Silo 
sion Shingles. 


Let us serve you with Complete Stocks, 
Quick Shipments, High Qualities. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office: CHAS. VAN PELT, 
1029 Lumber Exchange. Eastern Representative. 
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Mixed Carloads 


_ FLOORING. 
DROP SIDING. 





RED CEDAR {eS 
McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 


Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 
Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mer. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
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' FOREIGN Oe 
Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, ““ CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Westem Union and Lumberman’s Telecode 


TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pine, Cypress, 


Fitch Pine, Cypress... ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 























BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL, 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 


There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 


Fo. full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Indpstrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 


No. 1 Park Row - ee 


Good Openings——_, 


J The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es- 
tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 




















The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this cara | and reliable information and every _—— 
assistance W usiness 


be rendered upon request regarding 
opening and industrial opportunities. 

“Write the undersigned for further informa- 
ton. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 

















the opening of spring several mills will start opera- 
tions. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. March 6 many manufacturers reduced their 
concessions anywhere from 50 cents to $2.50. The 
market is gaining strength as the season advances. It 
is decidedly stronger both in values and demand. A 
steadily increasing call for building construction tim- 
bers and finish is also noticed. Demand seems to be 
more general and includes a much larger percentage of 
upper grades than at any other time this year. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine took another advance 
on Monday, March 6, and the manufacturers here are 
confident that it will be maintained without difficulty. 
Mill stocks are low and badly broken and the dealers 
to a great extent have yet to do their spring buying, 
and many of them are just coming into the market 
now. Flooring has advanced 50 cents; ceiling, 50 
cents; No. 2 boards, $1, and No. 1 dimension, 50 cents, 
with similar advances all along the line. This week 
has begun with a heavier volume of orders than were 
coming at the close of last week. Manufacturers who 
have short lengths are disposing of them, and many 
stocks of these usually hard sellers have become ex- 
hausted. Buying is well distributed throughout the 
territory and the indications are that the dealers are 
satisfied that prices will range high for some time, 
Prices on heavy timbers are very firm, but owing to 
the comparatively light buying by the railroads, this 
material is not so active, though there is a good export 
and coastwise demand. Car material is firm but 
demand is moderate. Most of the mills have as much 
business booked as they really care to take on and 
are somewhat concerned about getting their stocks in 
better assortment. 





Baltimore, Md. An undeniably better demand for 
stocks has set in which is expected before long to be 
followed by a stronger tone in values. Already a 


steadying has been noted and some marking up of” 


prices has taken place. So far, however, the effect 
upon the market is nominal and is reflected more in 
firmer values than in an actual rise, There is still a 
margin between really remunerative prices and those 
that prevail, but the trade is in an appreciably better 


position, 

Pittsburg, Pa. Some good sized contracts were 
placed the last week for yellow pine of the upper 
grades and timber stock. Boards of extra widths are 
in good demand. The mills are shipping somewhat 
slowly and complain of a lack of dry material for 
prompt movement in many of the standard dimensions. 
The stronger tone in prices among the mills and the 
hammering among the consumers for lower prices has 
placed many of the wholesalers in a different position 
on long-term contracts. The situation, however, is be- 
lieved to be improving. Retail vards are showing 
some activity and are taking on new lots of yellow 
pine for spring demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is improving and the main 
drawback has been the weather, which has not been 
open enough to call for as much building material as 
otherwise would be bought. There have been inquiries 
enough to warrant the prediction of improved spring 
business, Dealers are getting the advance in quota- 
tions in most cases. They expect that this will be 
maintained, as the raise in prices has not been large. 





New York. Buying continues listless and improve- 
ment is not expected until building is more active. 
Stocks continue moderate but amply large for prevail- 
ing trade, 

Boston, Mass. Most manufacturers are firmer hold 
ers. Some of the mills have been down, making the 
offerings less. Partition has become firmer, although 
it is still possible to find sellers who will accept prices 
close to those ruling a month or two ago. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is good and shows steady 
improvement for the building grades. Receipts of 
building stock continue heavy, with an increase in the 
demand for heavy timbers. Dressed stock for building 
material and manufacturers of interior work is sell- 
ing well. The retail yards report that business is good 
and that the outlook is excellent for the spring build- 
ing season. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement was light the last week in 
the cargo trade, but car business is better and increas- 
ing, particularly as to dressed lumber. Stocks con- 
tinue low and demand is equal to supply. Prices hold 
firm. Kiln dried box edge in 4x4s, No. 3 edge and all 
items below the grade of box are in strong demand. 
The better grades are receiving more attention. Roof- 
ers are becoming firmer in price and all standard lines of 
dressed stock command attention. Demand for lath 
continues very strong. Practically all mills in this 
section have plenty of orders on a basis of $2.50 to 
$2.60 f. o. b. car or vessel. 











Baltimore, Md. Indications of improvement in this 
trade have hecome perhaps more pronounced in the 
last week. The last week in February and the first 
week in March have been a period of comparative 
activity. Prices have steadied. Some advances have 


been made, and the absence of extensive aceumula- 
tions affords a basis for the hope that a material rise 
in values will manifest itself before long. 
PPL LL De 

Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is considered to be firmer, but dealers claim they can 
still buy at the prices of a few weeks ago. Roofers 
have been firmer for a week or two and higher prices 
are predicted. For rough edge $29 is reported as being 
paid by some buyers, but there are dealers who will 
not sell at less than $30. 


-———eorenrenere~s> 


New York, Box manufacturers are moderately busy 
but purchases are confined to immediate requirements. 
Edge box and roofers continue to move well, but 
supplies have been brought to the city by wholesalers 
in slightly large volume and competition, as a result, 
remains keen. There is very little change in prices, 
although for desirable business wholesalers are willing 
to grant concessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade shows some improvement over 
recent weeks and the better basis of prices is being 
maintained for roofers and other grades. With any 
fair demand for lumber in general there will be no 
great difficulty in holding up prices above the low 
level they reached last year, dealers stating that the 
shortage of stocks at the mills is a real one, which is 
likely to be felt when business gets better. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Continued improvement in de- 
mand is reported, with prices stiff and small advances 
on a few lines by some of the mills. Individual buy- 
ing is not heavy, but there are numerous compara- 
tively small orders from all parts of the consuming 
territory representing a total business probably con- 
siderably in excess of that for last month. The lower 
grades in particular are in better request. The mixed 
car business is a feature. A few complaints of ear 
supply have been heard the last day or two along the 
Southern Pacific, said to be due to scarcity of foreign 
cars. No serious trouble is expected on that score at 
this time, however. 








Chicago. Sales of cypress are maintaining fair vol- 
ume, but it can scarcely be said that there has been 
any material increase in the movement, although there 
is no lack of strength in the inquiry, and sales have 
been made without any particular amount of back talk 
on the part of buyers. The yards are rather short of 
good dry stock and whenever it comes in it is easily 
disposed of close to list figures. There is a good in- 
quiry for sash and door factory stock as well as from 
tank builders, and all grades of thick stock are in 
good demand, with the supply inclined to be limited. 


oes? 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are in a happier frame of 
mind this week than for some time, due to the fact 
that business has shown more decided improvement 
than has been manifested for a considerable period. 
Trade at this particular time of year is not usually 
brisk, but this week’s record is more than gratifying. 
Not only is there a decided betterment in volume and 
tone of inquiry, but actual sales have advanced 
steadily, with a gradual stiffening in prices. All items 
are moving freely this week. The retailers have been 
particularly active. Mixed car lots have been the 
order. 

Kansas City, Mo. Some items in both upper and 
lower grades of yard stock have advanced 50 cents. 
This is due to the increased call for cypress resulting 
from the high values ruling on yellow pine, and partly 
because of the condition of mill stocks which are get 
ting very low and badly broken. Demand has shown 
a marked increase over the volume of sales a week 
ago, and the probability is that further advances will 
take place in the near future. Demand for common is 
very active. There is also a slight increase in the call 
for factory stock. 





Baltimore, Md. This wood shows the better feeling 
in the lumber business and a stiffening in prices has 
been the result. Builders are not yet calling for stocks 
in any considerable volume, but all the indications are 
regarded as favorable and the yards are disposed to 
order in larger quantities in expectation of heavier 
demand, Stocks are not large, so that the receipts can 
be swelled without the slightest danger of exerting 
pressure upon the market. Common as well as the bet 
ter grades show the benefits of an improved feeling 
in the trade. 





New York. Spring building operations promise to 
be active and a good demand is expected for cypress 
for trim purposes. Wholesalers say they do not look 
for improvement until the building activity gets.well 
under way. Prices are well held and local supplies 
are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jobbers in cypress complain that 
there is not enough difference made between wholesal« 
and retail prices to encourage pushing the stock. De 
mand for finishing lumber continues about the same as 
it has been for some time and without much change 
in prices. The prospect is for early improvement in 
sales, especially in good Louisiana stock. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a falling off in deman« 
for heavy tank stock, while building grades continue 
te improve. The outlook for spring trade is said to be 
very satisfactory. 
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Columbus, Ohio. Steadiness is the chief character- 
istic of this market. Prices are firmer and the volume 
of business is larger. The movement is steady. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand is picking up slightly but is still 
slow, as retail trade is almost at a standstill. Clears 
are bringing $3.22 and stars $2.69, Chicago basis. 
White cedar shingles are in better demand, but even 
this is not urgent, as the yardmen appear to have car- 
ried over a fairly good supply. Lath are in strong re- 
quest and are firm in price. 











—~ 


Minneapolis, Minn. The advanced prices announced 
last week are being well maintained, and on orders for 
future shipment dealers are holding very firm, owing 
to the uncertainty as to further advances. It is possi- 
ble to buy a few transit cars of stars at $2.53, on the 
55-cent rate, and clears at $3.04, but for future 
delivery higher quotations are made, and the transit 
stock is so light that it cuts very little figure. Sup- 
plies at the terminals are also unusually small. 





Seattle, Wash. The shingle market appears steady 
at the recently advanced price. While the demand is 
not particularly strong this week, there has been a 
good general buying, and unless a large number of the 
shingle mills that are now closed should start up again 
at once, it is believed that. the present shingle prices 
will hold. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles have held steady 
since the advance in mill prices two weeks ago. De- 
mand is about the same and stocks on hand continue 
light, with many mills idle. 

Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle market 
seems to be ‘‘tied to a balloon.’’ Another advance 
has been made and the mill basis now is $1.70 for 
stars and $2.10 for clears, with the market firm and 
demand fairly good. The Coast jobbers seem to be 
making the prices now. The mills have nearly all 
resumed operations after an extended shutdown owing 
to had weather and it is figured by the more conserva- 
tive that the increased output will come just in time 
to meet the almost certain increase in demand, Some 
few cars that could be delivered quickly have sold at 
higher figures than those mentioned. Yellow pine lath 
have advanced 35 cents and now are being quoted at 
$1.30 off the list. This is the second sharp advance 
since lath took a high seat among the scarce and much 
wanted items, and the manufacturers feel certain that 
if anything like the present demand continues the 
advance will hold, for there does not appear to be 
much prospect for accumulating a surplus stock. 





Bay City and Saginaw. The shingle market is 
steady and there has been a steady range in price dur- 
ing the winter, Extra *A* shingles are selling at 
$2.90, *A* at $2.40 and sound butts at $1.40. The 
shingle output here and north on the Mackinaw 
division as well as on the Huron shore has fallen off 
materially. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There has been a fair movement of 
shingles lately, without much change in price. There 
is not expected to be much change in price in the near 
future and dealers look ahead to next season and pre- 
dict that the red cedar shingle stocks will run about 
the same as last season and that prices will be fair, 
even if white cedars should be brought in from Canada 
free of duty. 

Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of shingles are firm 
holders. Demand is not heavy, but an improvement 
in call is expected soon. For cedar extras the asking 
price ranges from $3.25 to $3.40. Lath have been in 
quiet call and in some eases sellers have been making 
concessions. This has tended to unsettle the whole 
market.’ General asking prices range from $3.65 to 
$3.75 for 154-inch and $3.35 to $3.40 for 1%-inch. 

Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market retains the 
strength shown in the last few weeks. There is a 
fairly steady demand for all varieties. Red cedar 
quotations are: Clears, $3.40; stars, $2.90, and Eure 
kas, $3.95. Lath are firmer. . 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Trade in cooperage is extremely quiet and 
nothing new can be written about it. Shippers, think 
ing only of stumpage and labor cost, continue to ask 
prices above what the market here for barrels will 
allow coopers to pay; in fact the latter, anticipating 
larger delayed shipments of hogs, foolishly continued 
to pay and contract for staves which they will be 
obliged to carry into another season. Within the past 
few weeks orders for tierce hoops have been received 
from country packers, and these hoops are hard to 
find. The heading mills, the only ones running to their 
capacity during the winter, will now have ample time 
for repairs before again being rushed. This year has 
been an unusually dull one among the breweries, also. 
From January to July used to be the season when 
active demand prevailed for beer staves, which, al- 
though they have not been plentiful this year, have 
been offered largely in excess of the demand, say A. & 
H. Gates in their report on market conditions. Butter 
tubs are low and little profit can be made in their 








manufacture. Ash staves and heading are plentiful, 
the former selling at $9 and $9.50 at southern mills. 
Ash hoops also are easier and a little lower in price. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
MOE Ue. sas nnte50s050s04sB hace Perr FC 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
7 eer atake eee 6005900645500) Oe 
No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 


TE, POE GRE cc cicccrcovcccccsecessooe .07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per sct 
ROMEEOE ccczecd «sees No demand 


No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal..... 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves..........+.... 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, a ged pee M.. Sey 4 


No demand 


Patent coiled elm hoops, pot, per M..... 9.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... . 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 


Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..:.. .30 to 35 





Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch 40 to .50 
Ten-round hoop barrels......... ovens ‘ 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.......... b.<ase 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory — 4 barrels. . -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. . .,. 45 
ee are .37 to 38% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, M............06% -75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves, per M............ . 33.00 to 35.00 
SD SNE oo ccd bS han 4s 6 i0b04d008 oh No demand 
ee NN sek oe We hacaees babe 10.00 to 11.00 
SiEE- RERNED Ad.b Oh dg's 66 Ho wed ee ese eebeees 1.20 to 1.80 
er rr eo 95 to 1.00 
Pe NS MMR srk cina's wae ab sae eon 87% to .90 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, - © ° 
For two weeks, - . - 46 cents a line. 


26 cents a line. 


For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 








| Too fate To Classify | 


500,000 ACRES CUTTING 15,000 MILLION 
Spruce and 600,000 cords of pulpwood for sale on favorable 


terms. Property situated in the province 
and on deep water. . 0S ee 


Can also offer in connection with the above, on a stum e 
basis, virgin growth on over 10,000,000 acres of crown lands. 
rhis offering as a whole is an exceptionally good proposition 
either from the viewpoint of o eration or investment. 

L. P. ROUTT, 1127 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


1200 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER 
Mostly white oak, balance red oak, poplar, basswood and 
chestnut. Located western Virginia, one-half mile from 
railroad, All rights of way. Low price for quick sale. We 
are Owners, not agents. 


Address “E. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
CHOICE TIMBER TRACT. 


For a short time we are authorized to offer ten thousand 
acres of hardwood in Georgia in fee or on stumpage basis ; 
about one-half white and red oak, balance pine, ash, gum, 
hickory ete.; will cut 8,000 feet*per acre; dry ground log. 
ging ; good location ; excellent transportation facilities. Full 
particulars to buyers who mean business. No brokers need 
answer. Address INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, Norfolk, Va. 


J EXPERT SAWMILL MAN WITH MILL 
Would like to locate a year or more contract sawing. 
Address “KE. 47," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HALF INTEREST IN PINE & HARDWOOD MILL 
Vor sale. A paying investment. Fine, healthy locality. Wish 
to sell on account other business. Plenty of ‘timber, 

Address B. F. ZELLERS, Jasper, Texas. 


WANTED-—SOMEONE WITH CAPITAL 
To purchase a tract of timber for us on rail. We have mill 
and equipment. Don't answer unless you mean business. 
Address BOX 516, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FAY & EGAN 60” BAND MILL 
Capacity 15,000 feet, 6%4-inch steam feed. One 85 H. P. 
Clark center crank engine. Mill and engine new, never used, 
One 8-inch Egan moulder. Will sell cheap to quick buyer. 

Address BARGAIN, care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALG-HALF INTEREST 


In retail lumber and coal yard in the best one yard town in 
Indiana. Modern ipprovemsnte in every way. 


Address 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE. 
One carload each 10-4 and 12-4 sawed sound wormy chest- 
nut. Address “EK. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED. 

Having a large quantity of first class stumpage special! 
suitable for porch columns and inside moldin a desire to 
effect a business arrangement with a party who thoroughly 
understands this business and can furnish portion of capital 
needed. Address JOHN Wy. MAS 

11 South 12th Street, Richmond, Va. 


LUMBER BOU@CHT. 
Am buying and inspecting both rough and dressed yellow 


pine for reliable companies. Am located within 20 miles of 
15 mills. Charges Eapeonaye. 


Address 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 






































EXTRA! 

A single clearing house for the whole lum- 
ber world! Such an institution is the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Advertise—get results and be happy. 

The number and variety of wants announced 
and supplied through the classified ads is really 
remarkable. Not less so is the vast number 
of replies handled daily; scarcely a day but 
telegrams are received from firms asking to be 
placed in communication with advertisers whose 
ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN. 

There are always buyers in the market for 
timber, lumber and shingles, as well as those 
desirous of selling; sellers of second-hand ma- 
chinery and those in need of such equipment. 
To all these the columns of the LUMBERMAN 
afford valuable assistance. 

Send us your advertisement for our next 
issue. 





FOR SALE—ADDING MACHINE. 

Almost new Universal Adding Machine, first class condi- 
tion, on enameled metal stand; will add and multiply and 
carry up into nine figures. Will sell at bargain. 

Address “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop’’ on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 

Send for free sample package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

Address “COFLPEE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
if you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small adver- 
tisement in the Wanted & For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employe or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-SINKER DAVIS SAWMILL 
Large size, new carriage improved 48” head blocks all fine 
repair, Will sell for cash or trade for graded lumber. We 
manufacture improved self feed rip saws and bolters and 
special machinery. J. A. MEEKS, Muncie, Ind. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and Door Salesman, stating fully what territory trav- 
eled and give references. None but first class men need 
apply. Address “EB. 52,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED—TO BUY 


Retail lumber and coal yard in good size town or city with 
moderate investment in real estate improvements. 
Address “EK. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND 8TENOGRAPHER 
Young man, 9 years’ lumber experience. Cost accounting 
and pay roll expert. 
Address 





“EK. 87," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY LUMBERMAN 
With a thorough and practical knowledge of the business, 
experience of 22 years in management of southern mills, 
proper care of stock, hardwoods and pine, familiar with 


grades, domestic and export shipping and successful with 
labor. Age 46. Satisfactory references, 
“R 


Address ). 38,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FOR SALE-GOOD LUMBER & COAL BUSINESS 


In central Iowa town. Sales run about twenty-two thousand 
yearly. Must be sold at once. 


Address “EK. 39,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
Small and large tracts of standing timber. Write us what 
you want. BRANCHVILLE TIMBER CoO., Branchville, Va. 














DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 


We can np you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, sinpms clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 





FOR SALE-—TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
Complete southern lumber plant in operation. Saw mills, 
planing mill, dry kilns, general store, plenty timber. In- 
ventory $250,000.00. All clear. 
Address “E. 35,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For Chicago sash and door factory. Must understand plans 
and values. State experience and reference. 
Address “KE. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE. 

We have eight lots along the C., B. & Q. R. R. in this city 
that would be a splendid site for coal or lumber yard. The 
property corners on two main country roads and is paved on 
one side. Canton has a population of 12,000 and over $1,000,- 
000 was expended in improvements last year. Several new 
additions to the city are just being laid out, and there will 
be lots of building done here this year. For particulars ad- 
dress M. A. GALLAGHER, Canton, IIL. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10 to 12x20—40, 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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[  Wanted:Employees | 


| Wanted:Employees | 


| Wanted:Employment | 





EXPERIENCED COUNTRY ESTIMATOR 
Accurate and capable of taking charge of work in Wiscon- 

sin wholesale sash and door office. Want man to look after 
every detail of department; correspondence, soliciting, and 
one in whom we can place every confidence. Good opening 
for general office man. Knowledge of complicated plans not 
essential. Give full information “first letter. 

Address “KE. 5,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


@OOD STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted ; good reference required. 
GREENVILLE 7 UMBE R CO., Greenville, Il. 


WANTED-—A-! RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
One who can figure plans and bill from blue prints. Give 
references and state salary wanted in first letter. Location 
central Michigan. Address 
“BE. 48,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WIDE AWAKE BOOKKEEPER 
For retail office. One who can take full charge in absence 
of manager. Location southern Michigan. 

Address “EK, 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WARTED—ENER@GETIC YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in special millwork figuring, and with expe- 
rience as special millwork salesman. Must be competent to 
estimate special and odd millwork correctly from plans, and 
to handle customers. None others need apply. In replying, 
give references, experlence, age and salary. Also state when 
oon for engagement. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Ad 

CSP "EC IAL MILLWORK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Combination stenographer and clerk. Position in lumber 
office open April 5. Furnish references and name salary ex- 
pected. Address BODCAW LUMBER CO., Stamps, Ark. 


LUMBER BUYER WANTED. 

Must be competent hardwood inspector and familiar with 
pine. Single man pagmeenee. Best of references as to char- 
acter, habits and ability required. State salary. 

$OX 4, Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED—AT NEWARK, N. J. 

Assistant superintendent in a woodworking mill. Must 
be able to take off from plans, estimate, make lists for mill 
work and handle from 60 to 75 men. Address 

CLARK & COMPANY, Lumber, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Combination stenographer and clerk; position open April 5; 
furnish references and name salary expected. 

30DCAW LUMBER CO., Stamps, Ark. 


WANTED-BILL CLERK 
Experienced in pricing millwork. Man of good character, 
accurate and rapid worker required. None but thoroughly 
competent applicant be a considered. Give references and 
full particulars in replyin 
*REAM CITY SASH Se DOOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAND SAW FILERSB! 

Your saws won't crack if you will use my method. Re- 
quires but twenty minutes per saw every two weeks. Simple, 
but absolutely sure. Also increases cutting capacity. 

J. F. FOSTER, Graysonia, Ark. 


WANTED—MILL MAN 
To cut by ‘Reseed, pine 
Pe: DARL, Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—COM MISSION MAN 
To sell V. G. fir ery in Chicago and Milwaukee markets. 
Liberal proposition to high class hustler. 
Address 917 WHITE BLDG., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspectors and buyers. Must be familiar 
with National'rules. Only high class men need apply. Good 
opportunity. Address ‘EK. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For small town western Oklahoma; write, giving references, 
stating age and whether married or single. No applicant 
will be considered if addicted Ang the use of intoxicants. 
Married man preferred. Addre 
DASCOMB-DANIELS LUMBE i CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
For city in western New York. Must be strictly sober, accu- 
rate in loading, a of handling men and teams. A good 
opening for an ambitious man with the necessary experience. 
Give full particulars and salary expected. 
Address “EB. 3,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


















































WANTED. 

A Chicago wholesale concern wants a man who thoroughly 
understands the buying and selling end of the western pine 
business, more particu aa ta factory stock. 

dress care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ONE FIRST CLASS STEAM SETTER. 
Wages $2.75 per ten-hour day. Season begins ag 4 in 
April. Apply at once. TABER LUMBER CO eokuk, la. 


WANT—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN & MANAGER 
By a retail lumberman in Philadelphia, with large capital 
and extensive buying facilities, who desires to open a whole- 
sale department. Salary and share of profits. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 

Address “D. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—RELIABLE MAN TO SELL 
Western pine on commission basis direct from mill. State 
territory. Address “D. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
That has had experience in stock and special mill work. 
Must understand plans and be able to detail and bill in the 
mill correctly. Prefer nae with knowledge of stair work. 
Address “Vv, P. M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














AGENTS WANTED-—TO SELL 
Lubricating oils, belts, hose aint, varnish, to factories, 
mills, atease, a ’ outside arge cities. Exclusive terr!- 
tory to rig . Experience unnecessary 
MANUFA Rr bricks OIL & GREASE CO., Cleveland, oO. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER. 
Only those having experience in Chicago lumber office 
need apply. Address “B. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOODSMEN WANTED. 
Men with families preferred. Steady work all year round. 
3 tie makers, 3 wood choppers, 3 teamsters, 4 sawyers, 3 
swampers, 2 loaders. Address 
BOX I, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of 
Business Corporation in OND = Write today and get 
a copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MILL MANAGER OF EXPERIENCE 
In lumber moneieetaring, who can take working financial 
interest. 

POSTOFFICE BOX 775, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND SECRETARY 
In saw mill, also sales peage er, who can take interest in 
same. Address P, 30X 784, Vancouver, B. C 


WANTED—SEVERAL YARD MANAGERS 
For Iowa and Nebraska yards. Must be experienced, be able 
to hold trade and make business profitable. Give full par- 
ticulars as to experience, references and salary wanted in 
first letter. Address “B. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard in small town in Mich. Best of refer- 
ences required. State salary expected. 
Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























SAW MILL MEN WANTED. 

Family men preferred; all year work; fine climate and 
good town to live in. 2 lumber omy 2” lumber _. 1 
setter for band mill carriage, ler for band mill, 1 mill- 
wright, 1 fireman. Address. 

BOX 1, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-—GANG FILER 
For No. 10 Wickes gang. Northern Wisconsin. 
Address 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL SHAPER HAND 
One who is familiar with sash and door work. Steady posi- 


tion for the right man. 
CARR & ADAMS CO., Peoria, III. 
WANTED-—INFORMATION 


Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the - meee of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
for circula 
= LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


Wanted=Salesmen _| 



































WANTED—YOUN@G MAN, COMPETENT 
To handle order Gopartment of retail lumber and mill work 
business. Address, giving references, experience and salary 
expected, KE NTUCKY LUMBER & MILL WORK CoO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door and general mill work jobbing house to 
take complete charge men and stock; must be experienced. 
i. L. HUGHES CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—SHAY ENGINEER. 
State experience and references. 
ress “D. 47,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
With experience to figure millwork and solicit business from 
contractors in Chicago and vicinity. One with acquaintance 
preferred. Must be competent to estimate correctly from 
plans and handle customers. None othe need reply. Ad- 
dress, giving full particulars, “D. 33,” care AMPRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR PLANING MILL 
And assorting zane, doing a wholesale car trade, handling 
white pine and hardwoods. Remuneration on basis of salary 
and liberal share of net profits. Applications not considered 
except from those who have made a success of similar line. 

dress “D. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—YARD FOREMAN FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard in city. Must unload and load and pile lumber 
himself and superintend the same work of other men in yard, 
Wages, M ae 00 to #5. 00 per month. 

Address 15,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
For Chicago, by large wholesale manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber. Good position for. one who can get the business. 
Address “RK, 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
For New England territory. Name references and salary 
expected, None but competent men need reply. 

Address “BE. 33,” care AMERICAN JUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN. 
Men who have had cypress —— preferred. In your 
answer state age, experience, references and salary expected, 
or your letter will recelve no attention. 
Address “B. V:,” care AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 





WANTED—ONE OR TWO CYPRESS SALESMEN. 
Will pay ek men $125.00 per month and expenses. 
LIVE WIRE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SALESMAN SASH AND DOOR LINE 
For city of Chicago; man familiar with plans preferred ; 
state experience, age and Salary expected. 

dress “D. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SALESMAN, NOT A TRAVELING MAN 
To sell western pine lumber. State salary, territory you 
have worked and give references and how you know you can 
make good. Address “D. 1,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER. 

Man with twelve years’ experience in large retail lumber 
business wishes to make a change; have a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the details of the business; can invest some 
money; prefer to go Ww est. 

Address “EK. 43. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED BY WIDE AWAKE, 
Hustling young lumberman. From stenographer to manager 
of band mill operation in five years. Expert bookkeeper 
and general office man, and competent to handle a hard, stiff 
proposition in all departments. Have made good and can do 
it again. Will go anywhere. Best of references. Resigned 
six months ago to study law, but wish to return to the fold. 

Address “EK. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN GOOD RETAIL YARD 
By uptodate yard man and bookkeeper. Must be chance for 
advancement, Middle west or Northwest preferred. 

Address “BE. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION— EITHER OFFICE OR 
Outside, wholesale or retail. I know lumber. 
Address “KE. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN A NO. | MECHANIC 
Wants position as sash and door man or machine foreman. 
20 years’ experie nce, 
Address “KE. 17,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER 
Thoroughly competent and experienced in both interior and 
export, now permanently employed, but for satisfactory rea- 
sons desires to make a change. Prefer location at mill. Am 
also a high class accountant, experienced in cost system and 
with several years’ practical experience in the manufacture 
of yellow pine. A man of executive ability, high character, 
irreproachable habits, married, and the very highest recom- 
mendations from all former employers. 

Address “I. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of manufacture or inspector. Best of references. Yellow 
Vine Association rules. 

Address “C. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Eastern sales manager. Gentleman located in N. Y., at pres- 
ent connected as salesman with one of the largest mills, 
wishes to represent some A No. 1 Pacifie coast manufac- 
turer in the East. Be. references furnished. 
Address . 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ALL AROUND HARDWOOD MAN 
Eighteen years’ experience with manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Office, mill, yard and road. First class bookkeeper. 
Best of references. Not particular about location and will 
not quarrel about salary if position has a future. 
‘*, B LeCRONE, 3301 Warsaw Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man desires position. Eight years’ experience 
lumber manufacturing. Familiar with cost accounting, pay 
rolls ete. 30 years: 2; single. Best of references. 
Address 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT CIRCULAR AND GANG FILER 
Wants position. Best of reference furnished and work guar- 
anteed. Address PP. O. BOX 43, Paxton, Fla. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT. 

Experienced lumber salesman desires position with some 
Inland Empire lumber company selling their lumber through- 
out the middle west. Best of references. 

Address “KE. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND FILER 
Wants position at once, Guarantee satisfaction. 
ddress “KE. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


























YELLOW PINE SALESMAN-—AGE 26. 


Eight years’ mill, retail and wholesale experience; two 
years as traveling salesman. Good hustler and price getter. 
Want to represent reliable wholesale concern in Illinois, 
Indiana or Ohio territory. Al references. 

Address “E. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GANG SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION. 
Ilas 10 years’ experience. Address 
GEO. W. CURTISS, 
108 Third Ave., North, Wausau, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position with good firm; am strictly honest, close 
buyer and a trade getter. Best of references furnished. 
Married. Address BOX 854, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER. 
Yellow pine operation of thirty to fifty millions annuall 
preferred. Experienced in handling all departments, includ- 
ing sales. Especialy strong in operating end. Would con- 

sider western ie At liberty April 15. 
Address 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Either as lumber purchasing agent for large concern or mill! 
superintendent for large mill company. Have had lots of 
experience. Am strictly sober. Can give best of reference. 
Address BOX 366, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED 
Sales manager desires situation. Understands the busi- 
ness from stump to market. Best references. At present 
employed but desires to change. 
Address “BE. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
Retail lumber office wants position as second man; can keep 
books and do gen neral office work. Accurate and honest. 
Address “E. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUCCESSFUL HARDWOOD MANAGER 
With 10 years’ experience handling large southern band mil! 
operations would like to hear from concern needing high 
grade man. Capable to take entire charge. Can qualify as 
officer of company. Address 
“E. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANT—POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK. 
Sash and doors. Coast preferred. 
ress “EK. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A GOOD LIVE LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Ohio sepetery. mber a first class wholesale concern hand- 
umber. 


all kinds of 
ame Address id ‘53, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT-—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 

By young man, single and strictly temperate; can also keep 

books; am a hustler and can furnish good references. 
Address “C, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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